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Editor’s Note 


THROUGH the ability and devotion of the 
previous editors, assistant and departmental edi- 
tors, and editorial assistants, Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living has reached a highly respected posi- 
tion among professional journals. At the same 
time it has served well the varied interests of 
the membership of the National Council on 
Family Relations. I will strive to maintain its 
present high position and to see it grow as the 
quantity and quality of professional work in the 
marridge and family area continues to grow. 

It is my feeling that no major changes are 
needed at this time. The Teachers Exchange will 
be continued as a regular department. Articles 
on controversial issues will be accepted pro- 
vided they deal with issues of importance and 
are competently presented. This assumes that 
manuscripts, critiques, or letters to the Editor 
taking other positions on the issue will be wel- 
comed. Interpretive articles as well as research 
articles will be published. ~ 

Perhaps the greatest change in the coming is- 
sues is te wep by the addition of the depart- 
ment “Articles in Brief.” This department will 
provide an additional publication outlet. Cur- 
rently, some good family manuscripts must be 
rejected because of insufficient space. This de- 


partment will accept summaries of worthwhile 
articles to. be published under the author’s name. 
We will arrange with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute to have the entire article photo- 
graphed and a copy of the entire manuscript 
available to anyone for about one dollar. This 
will permit an additional number of good man- 
uscripts to reach the public each year. 

The policy of removing all identification from 
manuscripts before they are evaluated by the 
associate editors will be continued. The number 
of manuscripts that any one person may publish 
within a period of time will not be restricted. 

One of the major goals of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations is to broaden its mem- 
bership and services to professional groups who 
are playing an increasingly important role in 
family life but whose training has been prima- 
rily in another field. Each member can help 
Marriage and Family Living serve a larger group 
by calling attention to articles likely to be of 
interest to those who are not members. 

Your suggestions for Marriage and Family 
Living and your reactions to editorial policy 
will be appreciatively received and carefully 
studied. 


America’s First International Conference 
on the Family 


THE decision has been made to hold a major 
International Conference on the Family in the 
United States. Whatever may prove to be the 
scope and significance of the conference, this is 
an event of historic importance. The back- 
ground story deserves to be told. 

In June 1946, a group of professional people 
specially interested in family life met in Paris. 
They represented several European nations. The 
war that had devastated Europe was over, and 
the great rebuilding task had begun. Those who 
were present at that conference were already 
working in their several countries to rebuild fam- 
ily life. They felt the need to keep in touch with 
one another across national frontiers. 

Out of that meeting, the International Union 
of Family Organizations was born. Great credit 
must go to the French for the vision, determina- 
tion, and effort with which they shaped a dream 
into a practical reality. It is wholly appropriate 
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that the I.U.F.O. should have its headquarters 
in Paris. M. Jean Delaporte and M. Robert 
‘Boudet have been its permanent officers from 
the very beginning. 

Creating international organizations is no 
easy task, and this one had its teething troubles. 
It must be frankly admitted that British and 
American support were sorely inadequate in the 
difficult early years. The real burden, in terms 
both of money and of work, was carried by a 
group of Continental European countries. 

With dogged determination, the I.U.F.O. 
has worn its way to a position where its stand- 
ing as the international body concerned with 
family life is now accepted without question. 
It has the status of a Consultative Body of the 
U.N. and of U.N.E.S.C.O. It has rallied to its 
ranks family life leaders the world over. 

As its name implies, the I.U.F.O. is a union 
of organizations. Anybody with a major con- 
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cern for the well-being of the family may apply 
for membership. In the United States eleven or- 
ganizations, including the N.C.F.R., have done 
so. 

Throughout the years the Union has held a 
series of conferences, all on European soil. The 
scope and organization of these gatherings has 
been impressive, as those who have attended 
them can testify. They culminated in 1958 in 
the World Congress on the Family in Paris. 
These conferences have rendered a great service 
in promoting concern for family life. 

In addition, the I.U.F.O. works through 
smaller study groups. It has set up four perma- 
nent International Commissions—on Housing, 
on Standards of Living, on Parent-Teacher Co- 
operation, and on Marriage Guidance. In addi- 
tion, many ad hoc study conferences have been 
organized to meet special needs. Not only vol- 
untary organizations, but also Government ofh- 
cials from many countries, have shared in these 
enterprises. 

Since its inception, the I.U.F.O. has been for- 
tunate in having two outstanding Presidents. 
The first was M. Maurice Veillard, a Swiss 
judge. The second, M. Xavier Ryckmans, a 
Belgian lawyer, is still in office. These two men 
have guided the movement with great dedica- 
tion and skill. 5 

In the early years, American participation in 
the I.U.F.O. was meager in the extreme. At 
early conferences, delegates from the U.S.A. 
were conspicuous by their absence. Geographical 
distance partly explains this. But there was also 
a rsh 3 attitude of indifference and detach- 
ment. It was hard to arouse interest in an inter- 
national approach to the family. There was, 
however, one outstanding exception to the gen- 
eral American attitude. The late Dr. Abraham 
Stone had a world vision. He gave the I.U.F.O. 
his full support, and became one of its hon- 
ored Vice-Presidents. He was in Zurich last 
June at the meetings of the Commission on 
Marriage Guidance within two weeks of his 
death. 

Latterly, an increasing number of American 
family life leaders have allied themselves with 


the I.U.F.O., and helped to compensate for the 
period of earlier neglect. At the 1958 World 
Congress in Paris, for the first time, the United 
States had a really strong delegation. Prof. 
Meyer Nimkoff was the keynote speaker at the 
first plenary session. 

From time to time the leaders of the I.U.F.O. 
have wished that they might be able to plan a 
conference outside’ Europe; and they have 
looked hopefully across the Atlantic. As their 
friends in the United States increased in num- 
ber, this dream began to take the shape of a 
practical possibility. After the World Congress 
of 1958, it was decided to see whether the ven- 
ture could be made. 

A group of American friends of the Union 
considered the prospects. They felt that to start 
de novo would be a precarious undertaking. 
They favored, however, the idea of planning a 
combined conference with the N.C.F.R. This 
proposal was put to the N.C.F.R. Executive in 
April, 1959, and the response was cordial. In 
June, in Europe, the I.U.F.O. officers considered 
the terms under which the N.C.F.R. felt ready 
to sponsor this conference, and accepted them 
gratefully. By August, when the N.C.F.R. An- 
nual Conference met in Ames, Iowa, the matter 
was settled, and the planning stage began. 

From first to last, the negotiations that have 
led to this promising project have been carried 
out with a cordiality and goodwill that have 
been highly gratifying. The organization of an 
international conference involves many difficul- 
ties. Yet the success of this one seems already 
assured by the enthusiasm with which all con- 
cerned have thrown themselves into the task. 
American family life leaders were for the most 
part slow starters in developing the interna- 
tional outlook. But now they have caught the 
vision, and the prospects are indeed exciting. 

It will be a notable event in the history of the 
N.C.F.R. when, with the other sponsoring 
bodies, it welcomes the overseas delegates to the 
International Conference on the Family at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, on August 23, 1960. 

Davin R. MACE 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION NECESSARY 


It will be necessary to restrict attendance at 
the International Conference on the Family to be 
held at Columbia University, August 23-26, be- 
cause of the large number expected to want to 
attend. Advance registration before March 15th 
will be necessary. The registration fee of $10 for 
individuals, $15 for couples, and $5 for students 
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should be mailed to Mrs. Ruth Jewson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 1219 University Avenue Southeast, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota before March 15. After 
that date, there is no assurance that registration 
can be accepted. 
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The Trauma of Children When Parents Divorce 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


THE present research was undertaken in an 
effort to gain further insights and to answer 
some questions arising out of two previous 
studies of children of divorced parents. The 
sample was composed of 295 University stu- 
dents, all children of divorced parents.? Each 
student was asked to complete an eight-page 
anonymous questionnaire covering certain items 
of his family background, his evaluation of the 
home before he learned of the prospect of his 
parents’ divorce, his reactions to the divorce, a 
postmarital history of the parents, including 
remarriages, and the adjustment of the child to 
the parents’ divorce and remarriage. Half of 
the students were registered in the family so- 
ciology course. The others were university stu- 
dents not presently registered in the family so- 
ciology course. No attempt was made to get a 
random sample of children of divorced parents, 
since such a small proportion of university stu- 
dents are from divorced families. (Data from 
student information files collected by the author 
from 1950-1959 shows that approximately 10 
per cent of the family sociology students are 
from divorced or separated homes.) One-third 
of the student respondents were men and two- 
thirds were women. Thirty-two per cent were 
from one-child families; 48 per cent were from 
two-child families; and the remaining 20 per 
cent were from families of three or more chil- 
dren. Fifty-three per cent of the fathers were in 
a profession or in business and 52 per cent had 
some education beyond high school; one-third 
had a college or graduate degree. One-third of 
the mothers had some education beyond high 
school and 23 per cent had a college or gradu- 
ate degree. The parents had been married an 
average of thirteen years before divorce. The 
average age of the 295 children had been 9.4 
years when the parents divorced. 

In analyzing the data it became clear that 
children of divorce cannot be treated as a homo- 


1 Judson T. Landis, ‘“‘The Pattern of Divorce in Three 
Generations,"’ Social Forces, XXXIV (March, 1956), 213- 
216; and “‘A Comparison of Children of Divorced and Chil- 
dren of Happy or Unhappy Non-Divorced Parents on Parent- 
Child Relationships, Dating Maturation, and Sex and Mar- 
riage Attitudes,"’ paper read before the Annual Meeting of 
the National Council on Family Relations, Minneapolis, 
August 27, 1955. 

2 Cases of separation or of remarriage of the same spouse 
after divorce were eliminated from the study. 
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geneous group. Divorce of i affects chil- 
dren in various ways, depending upon such fac- 
tors as the age of the child at the time of the 
divorce and how the child viewed the home sit- 
uation before he learned of the possible divorce. 

There are certain potentially traumatic situa- 
tions existing for the child of divorcing parents. 
First, there is the necessity to adjust to the 
knowledge that divorce will probably take place; 
(2) there is the necessity to adjust to the fact 
of divorce; (3) there is the possibility that in 
the predivorce or postdivorce years one or both 
parents may ‘‘use’’ the child as a weapon against 
the other, with traumatic effects upon the child; 
(4) there is the necessity for a redefining of 
relationships with parents; (5) the new status 
of being the child of divorced parents may ne- 
cessitate new adjustments with the peer group; 
(6) some trauma may result for children who 
recognize the implications of their parents’ fail- 
ure in marriage; and (7) there may be prob- 
lems of adjustment for the child if the parents 
remarry. Our data will be considered in terms 
of these seven potentially traumatic situations 
for the child of divorcing parents. 

Preliminary analyses of the data on the 295 
children indicated that it was necessary to sepa- 
rate the sample into two groups—those who re- 
membered the time preceding their parents’ di- 
vorce and those who did not. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the children (112) were too young at 
the time of the divorce to remember the circum- 
stances in the home before the divorce took 
place. This does not mean that there was no 
trauma for this group of children, only that they 
were too young at the time of the occurrences to 
be able to furnish information later. However, 
many of these children could give information 
on their adjustment following the divorce. 

The remaining 183 children were divided 
into three groups, according to how the child 
viewed the home situation before he learned of 
the possible divorce. A surprisingly large per- 
centage of the children considered their homes 
happy or very happy before they learned that 
their parents would separate or divorce. Data 
from this group led us to hypothesize that pa- 
rental divorce itself might be traumatic for some 
children, but for others the parents’ divorce 
might mean relief from tension and the begin- 
ning of the child’s emotional recovery: if the 
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TABLE I. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE HOME 
BY 183 CHILDREN OF DIVORCED PAR- 
ENTS AS REMEMBERED BEFORE THEY 

LEARNED OF A POSSIBLE SEPA- 
‘ TION OR DIVORCE 








UNHAP- 
PIEST 
n=61 


TOTAL* 
N= 183 


HAP- 
PIEST 
n=61 


DESCRIPTION OF HOME 
AND SELF 





In terms of family unity: 
Closely united family 
Moderate unity in family 
Little family unity 

No family unity 


: 18.6 
44. 5 39 3 
1. 7 31.1 
— 32.8 10.9 

X?=96.00 df=3 P<.001 


11 
55 
2 


54 


i 
3 
6 


Your feelings of security: 
Very secure 7 
Secure 2 
Little security 
No security 


30.1 
41.0 
62.3 24.6 
13.1 4.4 
df=2 P<.001 


8.7 

1.3 24.6 
X?= 94,28 
In terms of general hap pi- 
ness or unhappiness in the 
home: 

Very happy family 
ee family 

Unhappy family 

Very unhappy family 


10.9 
50.8 
67.2 30.6 
== 23.0 7.6 
X?=97.24 df=3 P<.001 


32.8 
65.6 
1.6 


9.8 


In terms of your personal 

happiness or unhappiness 

as a child: 

Very happy 

Happy 

Unhappy F ’ 

Very unhappy .Q 3. 
X?=65.95 df=2 P<.001 

(N=61, 60, 182) 

The relationship between 

your father and mother: 

Constant open conflict 

Moderate open conflict 

Little open conflict 

No open conflict 

No open conflict, but I 

sensed their unhappiness 


22.0 
30.5 
15.8 
24.3 


é 1.7 1.3 
X?=68.84 df=3 P<.001 
(N=58, 60, 177) 





* Total represents two-thirds shown, plus one-third 
of sample not shown. 


child had considered his home to be happy, the 
prospect and the fact of divorce might be trau- 
matic; but if there had been continued hostility 
and conflict in the home, the divorce might 
mean relief from tension for the child. 

Each respondent was asked to rate his home 
on a four-point scale as he remembered it before 
he ‘ant of the possible separation or divorce. 
The rating was in terms of his sense of family 
unity, his feeling of security or insecurity, and 
his evaluation of the general happiness or un- 
— in the home. The three variables 
probably all measured one thing—the general 
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happiness of the home from the child’s point 
of view before he sensed there would be sepa- 
ration or divorce. The top third of the sample 
felt there was family unity, believed that it was 
a happy family, and felt secure in the family. 
The children in the lowest third felt there was 
little or no family unity, believed the home to 
be unhappy or very unhappy, and had little or 
no security. In our analysis we shall report upon 
differences between the responses of the top 
third and the lowest third concerning their ex- 
periences in the seven potentially traumatic ex- 

eriences of the child whose parents are divorc- 
ing (See Table I). 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


It is often assumed that divorce is almost al- 
ways preceded by great unhappiness and open 
conflict, but our findings bring out rather clearly 
that from the viewpoint of the child the pre- 
divorce home may be quite satisfactory. Of the 
183 children who could remember their homes 
before they learned of a possible divorce, 19 
per cent considered the family closely united; 
30 per cent reported that they felt very secure; 
11 per cent rated the home as very happy; 30 
per cent reported their childhood as very happy 
and 24 per cent reported no open conflict in 
their family. A minority, 22 per cent, reported 
constant open conflict between parents. 

Table II summarizes the most common reac- 
tions of the children when they learned of the 


TABLE II. THE IMMEDIATE REACTION RE- 
PORTED BY 183 CHILDREN OF DIVORCED 
PARENTS WHEN LEARNING THEIR 
PARENTS WOULD PROBABLY 

SEPARATE OR DIVORCE 

4 } 
HapPi- UNHAP- 
EST PIEST 
N=61 N=6l1 





TOTAL 


REACTION N= 183 





Thought it was best for all 
concerned! 

Couldn’t believe that it had 
happened to us? 

Fought against it and tried 
to prevent it Te | 

I was happy 1.6 

I was unhappy and upset = 52.5 

4 


19.7 54.1 


16.4 
11.5 


14.8 
57.4 


42.6 


I was worried and anxious 
about my future 1 

Hated father 

Hated mother 

Did not understand 

Indifferent 

Miscellaneous reactions 


8 27.9 
4.9 
1.6 

18.0 
6.6 

19.7 





1X?=8.89 df=1P<.01. 
2X?=6.23 df=1 P<.02. 
3X*=4.26 df=1 P<.05. 
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possible divorce. The first potentially traumatic 
experience is this first awareness of the prospect 
of a parental divorce. In this sample it was the 
mother, in more than half the cases, who told 
the child of the impending divorce. It will be 
observed that a significantly larger percentage of 
the children who thought the home unhappy re- 
acted by thinking the divorce was the best for 
all concerned, and the third who thought the 
home was happy found it hard to believe that 
divorce could happen in their family. In general 
the first knowledge of divorce seemed to be a 
traumatic experience for those who believed 
theirs to be a happy home. Those who believed 
their homes to be happy were caught by sur- 
prise and were unprepared to accept divorce; 
whereas open conflict and unhappiness in the 
other type of home seems to have prepared the 
child for the possibility of divorce. 

The second adjustment for the child comes 
with the actual occurrence of divorce. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the sample indicated one of 
the following reactions: “upset, worried, con- 
fused” ; “acceptance, best solution for all’ ; “‘re- 
lief that it was over with and settled.” Again, 
the children who considered their homes happy 
had the greatest difficulty adjusting to the fact 
of divorce. None of those who considered their 
homes happy, but one-fifth of those who con- 


sidered their homes unhappy reported that they 
were glad when the divorce was a fact. Those 
from unhappy homes reported greater relief that 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FEELINGS OF SECURITY AND PERSONAL 
HAPPINESS OR UNHAPPINESS FOLLOW- 

ING PARENTS DIVORCE AS REPORTED 
BY 183 CHILDREN OF DIVORCED 
PARENTS 


HAPPI- 
EST 
n=61 





TOTAL 
N= 183 


UNHAP- 
PIEST 
n=6l 


DESCRIPTION OF FEELINGS 





Your feelings of security: 
Much more secure — 
Somewhat more secure -— 
No change in feelings of se- 

curity 45.0 
Less secure 36.7 20.0 30.9 
Much less secure 18.3 16.4 14.9 

X?=32.57 df=3 P<.001 
(N=60, 55, 175) 


14.5 1.9 
27.3 14.3 
3 


21.8 34 


In terms of your personal 
happiness or unhappiness: 
Much happier than before 
Somewhat happier 
- No change in happiness 4 
Less happy 30 
Much less happy 15.0 8.5 10 
X?=24.24 df=3 P<.001 
(N=60, 59, 178) 


3.3 11.9 6.7 
5.0 37.3 1.9 
6.7 23.7 36.0 
0 18.6 5.3 
Al 
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A 
TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SPECIFIC WAYS IN WHICH 295 CHILDREN 
OF DIVORCED PARENTS REPORTED THEY 
WERE “USED” BY ONE PARENT 
AGAINST THE OTHER BEFORE, 
DURING, OR AFTER THE 
DIVORCE 








UNHAP- 
PIEST . 
N=61 


TOTAL* 
N=295 


WAY IN WHICH PARENT 
“UsED’’ CHILD 


HAPPI- 
EST 
N=61 





One tried to get information 

from me about the other 
Asked to testify against one 

parent in court! 4.9 21. 
Asked to back up arguments 
of other in family quarrels* 1.6 St. 
Not permitted to talk to 

one parent — ne 
Not permitted to see one 

parent 3.3 8. 
One told untrue things about 

the other® 42. 
One gave messages to me to 

give to the other 3 
I was used as a go-between 

in quarrels 13. 
One or both played on my 

sympathy* 14. hy Be 
Neither ever used me : 24. 
Miscellaneous responses and 

too young to remember 


21:3 41. 





* Total represents two-thirds shown, plus one-third 
not shown, plus 112 respondents who were too young 
to remember family before divorce but old enough to 
remember postdivorce years. 

1X?=6.25 df=1 P<.02. 

7X?=16.20 df=1 P<.001. 

§X?=6.08 df=1 P<.02. 

*X?=23.00 df=1 P<.001. 

§X?=12.10 df=1 P<.001. 


it was settled and greater acceptance of a view 
that the divorce was the best for all concerned. 

Table III summarizes how these respondents 
felt the divorce had affected their feelings of 
security and personal happiness. It will be ob- 
served that for the entire group the effect of the 
divorce was to make the children feel less se- 
cure and less happy than was true before the 
divorce. When we study the two groups of chil- 
dren according to how they viewed the homes 
before knowledge of divorce, we see that those 
from apparently happy homes indicate either no 
change in feelings of security and personal hap- 
piness or they shift to feeling less secure or less 
happy. On the other hand, those who saw the 
homes as unhappy report greater security and 
happiness after the divorce. Again, the greater 
trauma occurred among children who thought 
their homes were happy before they learned of 
the divorce. 

When the respondents were asked concerning 
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any changes in their attitude toward the divorce 
with the passing of time, 28 per cent of those 
who had thought they had a happy home and 
64 per cent of those who had considered the 
homes unhappy reported that they now believed 
that the marriage was a mistake in the first 
place. Of those who saw the home as happy 16 
per cent now felt the divorce was a mistake, 
while only 3 per cent of those who saw the 
home as unhappy thought the divorce was a 
mistake. 

The third potential trauma for the child 
comes if he is ‘‘used” by one or both parents in 
the pre- or postdivorce period. Forty-four per 
cent of all of the 295 respondents reported that 
they felt they had been “used’’ by one or both 
parents. This included children who were too 
young to remember the home before the divorce 
but old enough to remember experiences follow- 
ing the divorce. Table IV summarizes how these 
295 respondents felt they had been “used” by 
their parents. It will be observed that on all 
items children who were from homes considered 
unhappy before the divorce were more likely to 
report being “used” during and after the di- 
vorce. The trauma associated with being “used” 
by parents appears to be more severe among 
those children who saw the home as unhappy 
before the divorce. 

The fourth sagen 2 traumatic experience is 
the necessity for redefining feelings and atti- 
tudes toward one or both parents. The children 
in this study felt closer to their mothers than to 
their fathers. The effect of divorce seemed to be 
to increase the emotional distance between chil- 
dren and their fathers. Table V summarizes how 
close respondents felt toward mothers and fa- 
thers before and after the divorce. 

For a child to have to shift from a close to a 
distant relationship with one or both parents may 
be a traumatic experience. There may also be 
considerable disillusionment if the child accepts 
what one parent says about the other. The child 
may come to believe that the one he has felt 
close to and has looked up to is in reality one 
he cannot trust and respect. The shift away from 
the father is explained in part by the child’s 
coming to accept the views of the mother about 
the father. Of the 295 children in this study 74 
per cent went to live with the mother and only 
9 per cent went to live with the father. One 
would expect the closer relationship with the 
mother as the father drops out of the home and 
the mother and children reunite. 

The children who thought their homes happy 
before the divorce were much closer to their 
mothers and fathers than were those children 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH MOTHER AND 
FATHER BEFORE LEARNING OF 
POSSIBLE DIVORCE AND AFTER 
DIVORCE WAS A FACT AS RE- 
PORTED BY 183 CHILDREN 
OF DIVORCED PARENTS 








HAPPI- 
EST 
N=61 


UNHAP- 
PIEST 
N=61 


RELATIONSHIP BEFORE 
DIVORCE 





Your relationship with your 
mother: 

Very close 

Close 

Not close 

Distant 


$5.7 
37.7 
6.6 


X*= 17.23 
(N=61, 60, 181) 
Your relationship with your 
father: 
Very close 
Close 
Not close . 
Distant 3.4 18.3 
X?=29.17 df=3 P 
(N=61, 60, 181 
RELATIONSHIP APTER DI- 
VORCE AS COMPARED TO 
BEFORE DIVORCE 





Your relationship with your 
mother: 

Much closer to mother . 
Somewhat more close 

No change in closeness 
Less close 

Much less close 


27.6 
32.6 
24.9 
3. 98 11.0 
$a +44. 89 
X?=2.56 df=3 P<.50 
(N= 60, 61, 181) 


7 23.0 
7 32.8 
23.3 27.9 
3 


Your relationship with your 
Sather: 

Much closer to father 
Somewhat more close 

No change in closeness 
Less close 

Much less close 


10.0 
18.3 
31.7 é 
28.3 41.0 32.4 
X?=7.09 df=3 P<.10 
(N=60, 61, 182) 


who thought their homes unhappy. However, 
after the divorce both groups were drawn closer 
to their mothers and both groups became less 
close to their fathers. 

The fifth potentially traumatic situation 
comes in reconciling the divorced status of one’s 
parents with peer group associations. Two-thirds 
of the respondents reported that the parents’ 
divorce did not affect their confidence in associ- 


ating with friends. — the third who did 


feel self-confidence was affected, some reported 
that confidence was increased while others re- 
ported it was decreased. It was those children 
from homes considered happy who reported 
greater trauma. Seven per cent of these re- 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED WITH 
FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES BY 
295 CHILDREN OF DI- 

VORCED PARENTS 


DESCRIPTION OF HAPPI- UNHAP- 
ADJUSTMENT EST PIEST 
N=61 N=61 








Did you feel that your par- 

ents’ marital status had any 

effect upon your social ac- 

ceplability with friends and 

associates? 

‘T felt different from other 
children 

I felt inferior to other chil- 
dren 

Embarrassed to face friends 

Was ashamed that parents 
were divorced 

It was a blow to my pride 

Had no effect at all upon me 

We moved and new friends 
did not know! 

Envious of those with hap- 

y homes 

Friends from divorced 
homes, so accepted 

Did not tell friends or talk 
about it 

Miscellaneous responses 


Did you feel the need of “‘face- 

saving” techniques when dis- 

cussing or having to give in- 

formation on the marital sta- 

tus of your parents? 

Sometimes lied about where 
one parent was 

Said one parent was dead 

Said one parent was on a 
trip, at sea, or would be 
with us later 

Talked as though parents 
were not divorced 

Associated largely with oth- 
er children who were from 
separated or divorced 
homes 

Did not mention divorce 
except to those who came 
from broken homes 

Never felt need to “save 
face’”’—just told the truth 

Avoided subject, but truth- 
ful if asked 

Never had to give informa- 
tion 

Miscellaneous responses 


1X%=5.74 df=1P<.02. 





ported greater confidence while 22 per cent re- 

tted less confidence in associating with 
Friends. On the other hand, of those children 
who reported their homes unhappy, 25 per cent 
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reported feeling more confident and 17 per cent 
reported feeling less confident in associating 
with friends after the divorce. This may mean 
that with the conflict past some children feel 
they can associate more freely and invite friends 
to their homes, while others would be reluctant 
to invite friends home and ill at ease with peers 
because of the changed parental status. 

Each respondent was asked to report on how 
he felt his parents’ marital status had affected 
his social acceptability and whether he had used 
“face-saving” techniques after the divorce. A 
summary of this information is given in Table 
VI. All 295 respondents are included, since 
children very young at the time of divorce seem, 
later, to have about the same reactions in asso- 
ciating with friends as do children older at the 
time of the divorce. Differences are not signifi- 
cant on this point between the third of the re- 
spondents who thought their homes happy and 
the third who thought their homes unhappy. 

It might seem that if a child is very young 
when the parents divorce, and if both parents 
remarry quickly the child might not feel a loss 
of face. Yet the data show that such a child may 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WAYS IN WHICH PARENTS’ DIVORCE HAS 
AFFECTED CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD MARRIAGE AS REPORT- 

ED BY 295 CHILDREN OF 

DIVORCED PARENTS 





UNHAP- 
PIEST 
N=61 


TOTAL 
N=295 


ATTITUDE TOWARD HAPPI- 
MARRIAGE EST 
N=61 





It has made me more cau- 
tious about marriage 

I am bitter about marriage 

Determined to make a bet- 
ter choice 

It has made me more aware 
of the problems of mar- 
riage 

I have a more realistic pic- 
ture of marriage 

I never want to get married 

It has made me more will- 
ing to compromise in get- 
ting along with others 

It has given me more deter- 
mination to work at mak- 
ing a success of my mar- 
riage 

I will wait until I am older 
to marry 

I have little confidence in 
making a success of my 
marriage 

Aware of the consequences 
of failure 

No effect 
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feel as different from other children as the child 
who has only one parent, because he has to ex- 
plain two sets of parents and possibly four sets 
of grandparents as well as step-brothers and sis- 
ters. The child with one parent can say that the 
other parent is dead but the child with two sets 
of parents may find it difficult to explain his 
extra family members. 

Some trauma may result for children who rec- 
ognize the implications of parental failure in 
marriage. Table VII gives a summary of how 
the respondents believed their feelings and at- 
titudes toward their own future marriage had 
been affected. Responses here did not differ sig- 
nificantly among the different groups. The re- 
sponses to the items in Table VII show that it 
was those from the unhappiest homes who indi- 
cated that their attitudes toward marriage had 
been affected most by their parents’ divorce. 
They expressed caution about marriage, deter- 
mination to make a better choice, and so on 
throughout most of the items. 

Since it is not generally known among young 
people that there is a high relationship between 
the failure of parents in marriage and the fail- 
ure of children in marriage, it would seem that 
this potentially traumatic phase of adjustment 
to divorce might not be traumatic for many chil- 
dren of divorce. However, other research shows 
that children of divorced parents have much 
less confidence in their ability to have successful 
marriages than do children from happy homes.* 

Our final analysis was to relate the reported 
feelings and reactions of the children to the 
postdivorce status of the parents. The data seem 
to show that marriages which the children 
viewed as unhappy before they knew of the di- 
vorce are also the cases in which neither parent 
or only the mother remarries. Marriages which 
the children viewed as happy before they knew 
of a possible divorce are cases in which the 
father or both mother and father are more likely 
to remarry. If neither parent remarried, or if 
only the mother remarried, a larger percentage 
of the children reacted to the knowledge that 
divorce would probably take place by thinking 
it was for the best of all concerned, and fewer 
were unhappy and upset. A larger percentage 
of these children felt more secure after the di- 
vorce and fewer felt less secure after the di- 
vorce; also, they reported being “used” much 
more extensively in the ways parents ‘‘use” chil- 
dren in marital discord than did children from 
cases in which only the father or both parents 
remarried. Sixty-one per cent of those from 


* Landis, op. cit. 
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cases in which neither parent remarried re- 
ported being “used’’; 50 per cent, if only the 
mother remarried; 43 per cent, if the father re- 
married; and only 36 per cent, if both parents 
remarried. If neither parent remarried the chil- 
dren generally reported a greater variety of 
ways in which their parents ‘“‘used’’ them. 


SIBLING ORDER AND THE 
TRAUMA OF DIVORCE 


We hypothesized that sibling order and num- 
ber of siblings would have some effect upon the 
extent to which the experience of parental di- 
vorce was traumatic. Responses were analyzed 
by whether those responding were oldest, 
youngest, in-between, ‘or onlies. There were no 
significant differences in how the four different 
groups described the homes before divorce and 
the trem experience as it affected them. 


AGE OF CHILD AND THE 
TRAUMA OF DIVORCE 


The respondents were next divided into three 
groups, by age at the time of the parental di- 
vorce: 5-8 (81), 9-12 (63), and 13-16 (59), 
and then considered by their description of the 
home before they knew of the possible divorce 
and their description of the trauma of divorce. 
This analysis revealed some significant differ- 
ences between the age groupings. In general the 
5-8 age group tended to feel more secure, to 
rate themselves happier, and to have been less 
aware of the conflict between their mothers and 
fathers before they knew of the divorce. Fewer 
indicated they were unhappy and upset by the 
divorce and more indicated they did not under- 
stand what was going on. More of the 5-8 age 
group indicated there was no change in their 
feelings of security, and fewer indicated that 
their parents tried to “use” them in the divorce 
and postdivorce years. This group also expressed 
fewer feelings of inferiority in associating with 
friends than did those in the groups older at 
the time of the divorce. There were no signifi- 
cant differences in how the three age groups 
felt the experience of going through Beane 
had affected their attitudes toward their own 
future marriages. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
1. This study of 295 young people, all of 


whom were from divorced homes, brings out 
rather clearly the unsoundness of grouping to- 
gether and discussing all children of divorced 
homes as if they were a homogeneous group 
affected in the same ways by the divorces of 
their parents. In this group of 295 children of 
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divorced parents, 38 per cent were too young 
to remember the home before and at the time of 
the divorce. 

2. Of children old enough to remember the 
home before the divorce there are several situa- 
tions and relationships which seem to be trau- 
matic for the child as he “goes through” di- 
vorce with his parents. How traumatic the spe- 
cific situations are for the child seems to be 
closely related to how the child viewed the home 
before the divorce. For those who saw their 
homes as happy the divorce and adjustment to 
divorce was more traumatic than it was for 
those children who found themselves in un- 
happy homes characterized by open conflict be- 
tween parents. 


3. Children too young to remember the home 
before the divorce, as well as those who remem- 
ber the divorce, may feel different from other 
children and thus resort to “‘face-saving de- 
vices’ in the postdivorce years. 

4. It appears that the worst predivorce situ- 
ations from the viewpoint of the child are the 
cases in which the parents are less likely to re- 
marry. 

5. Sibling order analyses did not reveal sig- 
nificant differences in how the children viewed 
the divorce and their adjustment to divorce. 

6. Younger children who were old enough 
at the time of divorce so that they remembered 
events tended to be less aware of the traumatic 
effects of divorce than older children. 


Marriage Counseling With Demasculinizing Wives 
and Demasculinized Husbands 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


DEFINITIONS are in order when one uses 
such terms as demasculinizing wives and demas- 
culinized husbands; therefore, before discussing 
the counseling of individuals in these catego- 
ries, let me do a little defining and do so in 
fairly classic clinical terms. A little over a year 
ago I saw a man and woman who had been 
married twelve years and who, according to 
their initial story, were thoroughly disgusted 
with each other, but who wanted to keep their 
marriage intact because they had four children 
and could not manage economically if they sepa- 
rated. The husband contended that his wife hid 
nothing but nag him continually and try to 
dominate him in every. possible way; and the 
wife bitterly noted that her husband was a 
weakling who refused to assume responsibility 
for anything, including rearing their children, 
unless she continually kept after him. 

The husband, forty-five years of age, ran a 
small service station, was respected by his fel- 
low townsmen, and had a considerable number 
of old and trusted friends. At home, however, 
he drank heavily, ignored the children, rarely 
attempted to have sex relations with his wife, 
and refused point-blank to enter into any serious 
discussion about household affairs. He never en- 
couraged or opposed his wife’s plans, but would 
be F grote uncooperative whenever she tried 
to do anything domestically or socially. On sev- 
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eral occasions, especially when he was heavily 
under the influence of alcohol, he had attempted 
to kiss and fondle girls below the age of ten; 
but he steadfastly denied this, even though he 
had more than once been caught by his wife in 
the act. 

The wife, thirty-nine years old, not only ran 
the entire household and took complete charge 
of the children; but, in addition, she made more 
money than her husband by raising race horses, 
rarely wore anything but blue jeans or a riding 
outfit, and fairly openly carried on with a suc- 
cession of other men right under her husband's 
nose. By her own admission, she spent much 
of her time with her husband trying to correct 
what she considered his irresponsible ways, tell- 
ing him that he ‘was just like his father, who 
had never amounted to anything.” 

This, then, would seem to be a fairly classic 
case of a so-called demasculinizing or castrating 
woman and a demasculinized or castrated man. 
Such a classic instance has deliberately been 
chosen for presentation because I want to up- 
hold the contention that, actually, there is no 
such entity as a demasculinizing woman; and if 
it can be proved with this extreme kind of case 
that the wife really was mot demasculinizing, 
then a good brief can be made for the position 
that no wife ever is. 

My objection to the concept of demasculiniz- 
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ing is mainly on theoretical grounds (although 
the theory which opposes this concept was, of 
course, derived in the last analysis from empiti- 
cal and clinical evidence). The theoretical con- 
struct from which my opposition to so-called 
demasculinizing or castrating wives stems 1s 
that of rational psychotherapy and what I call 
the A-B-C theory of emotional disturbance. 
Since I have stated some of its details in sev- 
eral recent papers. I shall only briefly outline it 
here. 

The A-B-C theory of personality, which is 
closely related to certain phenomenological and 
existential approaches to human behavior, holds 
that it is rarely the stimulus, A, which gives rise 
to a human emotional reaction, C; rather it is 
almost always B—the individual’s beliefs re- 
garding, attitudes toward, or interpretation of 
A—which actually leads to his reaction, C. 
Thus, as I frequently explain to my marriage 
counseling clients and psychotherapy patients, 
it is rarely their parents’, spouses’, or associates’ 
actions at A which cause them to become anx- 
ious, angry, or otherwise upset at C. Instead, it 
is their own irrational interpretation of others’ 
actions at A which really create their anxiety, 
anger or upset at C. 

More specifically: if someone insults you at 
A and you feel terribly hurt at C, it is not his 
insult, but your own illogically telling yourself 
that #t is terrible that he insulted you that 
causes your “hurt.” You may think or believe 
that someone else’s behavior harms you; but 
except in those few instances where his acts 
literally cause you pain or injury (as when he 
kicks you in the shin, for example, or gets you 
fired from your job because of his insults) it is 
your belief about his behavior, rather than that 
behavior itself, which actually “harms’’ you. 
Why is your belief about this other person’s 
behavior irrational? Because as long as his at- 
tack on you is ae verbal or ideational (that 
is, he merely ca//s you a nasty name or thinks you 
are a blackguard without his taking any overt 
action against you), there is actually nothing 
injurious about his name-calling or thinking 
unless you (falsely) believe that there is—in 
which case, of course, you are adding surplus 
meaning to his words or thoughts and thereby 
giving them “harmful” import. 

Applied to demasculinization, the theory of 

1 Albert Ellis, ‘‘Outcome of Employing Three Techniques 
of Psychotherapy,’’ Journal of Clinical Psychology, 13 (Oc- 
tober, 1957), pp. 344-350. Albert Ellis, ‘‘Neurotic Interac- 
tion Between Marital Partners,’’ Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 5 (Spring, 1958), pp. 24-28, Albert Ellis, ‘Rational 


Psychotherapy,’’ Journal of General Psychology, 59 (July, 
1958), pp. 24-28. 
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rational psychotherapy and the A-B-C con- 
struct of emotional disturbance holds that it is 
utterly impossible for any woman, at point A, 
to demasculinize any man, at point C, unless 
she quite literally emasculates him. What actu- 
ally ““demasculinizes” any male who is psycho- 
logically castrated is his own beliefs at B— 
namely, his beliefs that it is terrible, awful, and 
horrible for his wife (or any other woman) to 
criticize, nag, reject, or otherwise disapprove of 
him. No matter how castrating a woman may 
try to be, her efforts will utterly fail unless her 
spouse takes her would-be castrating words, ges- 
tures, and attitudes serious/y—aunless he actually 
uses her views to destroy himself. 

Is it possible for any man, no matter how 
strong or self-approving he may be, to stand up 
against the continual barrage of a would-be de- 
masculinizing woman? It certainly is. For no 
matter what his wife is saying or doing, other 
than resorting to concrete punishment (such as 
refusing to feed him) or physcial violence 
(such as hitting him with the proverbial rolling 
pin), her words and deeds can only be effective 
if he quite falsely believes that (a) they are 
terrible and (b) he is worthless because of 
them. If a husband entirely refuses to believe 
this and believes, instead, that his wife must be 
seriously prejudiced and quite possibly emo- 
tionally disturbed for berating him; and that 
even if she is correct, he is merely mistaken, but 
never worthless, by acting in a manner such as 
to incur her wrath—he cannot possibly lose any 
masculinity or (to use a more objective and less 
invidiously sex-slanted term) any ego-strength. 

To be still more specific, let us take the case 
of the husband and wife which was outlined in 
the first three paragraphs of this paper. The 
wife’s negative and would-be castrating words 
and deeds at point A consisted of her continu- 
ally castigating her husband for his irresponsible 
ways, her completely running the home, making 
more money then her husband, adopting so- 
called masculine attire, and cuckolding her hus- 
band with a succession of lovers. Shouldn't, 
then, her behavior at point A naturally make 
her husband, at point B, believe that her criti- 
cism was terrible and he was a worthless fool? 
This is exactly the question which the husband 
asked me, when I first saw him for marriage 
counseling; and to it I replied, “No, absolutely 
not.” 


I then proceeded to show this husband, in the 


course of the next several sessions, that his 
wife’s carping and criticism were not terrible, 
awful, and frightful. Objectively viewed, they 
were, to be sure, undesirable, annoying, and 
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self- and family-defeating. O.K.: so the wife's 
critical onslaughts were undesirable. The prob- 
lem presented, then, was how to try to change 
her negative words and actions—-and not how 
to do his best to upset himself about them. If 
the husband, I insisted, would calm down and 
face his wife’s behavior as a problem to tackle 
rather than as a “horror” to cry or get angry 
about, it was quite likely that he might be able 
to do something to help solve this problem. 

Moreover, as I very directively and actively 
pointed out to the husband, even if his wife's 
behavior might well be said, from almost any 
marital or conventional standard, to be undesir- 
able and destructive, this was still no good rea- 
son for him to blame her for her behavior and 
to recoil from it in a fearful or rebellious man- 
ner. Obviously, if she, who was an intelligent 
and capable woman, was consistently acting in 
a destructive way, she must be pretty disturbed 
and unrealistic—even granted that he wasn’t 
the best husband in the world—and that, in a 
sense, she had some objective reason for her 
negativism. Since, by her would-be demascu- 
linizing tactics, this wife was hardly getting the 
result she kept saying she most wanted-— 
namely, the assumption of greater responsibility 
by her husband—she was repetitively resorting 
to what G. V. Hamilton aptly called persistent 
nonadjustive behavior, and consequently was 
disturbed.? 

If, I pointed out to the husband, his wife 
were considerably disturbed and her nagging 
and carping were largely a product of her dis- 
turbance, why should 4e take her critical atti- 
tudes so seriously ? Why should he not, instead, 
make due allowances for his wife’s castration 
tendencies, understand where they arose, and 
= telling himself, at point B, how horrible 
and terrible they were—thus creating actual 
self-emasculation at point C? I kept working 
with this husband in this wise for several ses- 
sions, until he was finally able to see that his 
getting angry about his wife’s nagging was no 
more justifiable than his getting angry at a child 
or a mentally deficient adult who is mischievous 
or even vicious. Disliking the behavior of a 
child or mentally deficient or disturbed adult is 
certainly legitimate; but hating this individual 
because he theoretically should be older or wiser 
or less disturbed, but actually is not, is being 
unrealistic and grandiose. 

“Haven't I the right,” asked this husband at 
one point during the third counseling session, 


2G. V. Hamilton, Introduction to Objective Psychopathol- 
ogy, St. Louis: Mosby, 1925. 
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“to get irritated by my wife’s nagging and resent 
her for it?” 

“You are positing, in your question,” I re- 
plied, “two implied statements, one of which is 
quite sane and the other quite irrational and 
insane. The first statement is that you have a 
right—or, more accurately, a normal human 
tendency—to get irritated or annoyed by, or to 
dislike, your wife's nagging. And that is per- 
fectly true, since there is no reason why you 
should not, as a human being, dislike almost 
anything you feel like disliking—even your 
wife's best characteristics.” 

“So my disliking her nagging is normal, 
then ?”’ 

“Yes, quite normal—not merely in the sense 
that almost everyone dislikes nagging (for the 
fact that most people do a thing hardly proves 
that it is good" or ‘‘well adjusted” for you to 
do it)—but normal in the sense that it is not 
self-defeating. Disliking nagging wives or Mar- 
tinis, or what you will, is often largely a matter 
of taste or preference; and you are fully entitled 
to your tastes and preferences, however bi- 
zarre they may seem to be to most others, as 
long as you keep within the law and do not 
needlessly harm others by catering to them.” 

“Then what's the insane part of my ques- 
tion ?”’ 

“The implied second statement—that is, that 
because you dislike something (in this case, 
your wife’s nagging), therefore, it should not, 
must not, ought not exist. This is nothing but 
childish grandiosity. A child or an unrealistic 
adult (who is essentially a big child) believes 
that because he doesn’t like it to rain it shouldn’t 
rain. But why shouldn’t it? What he really 
means, if we translate his statement into sane 
terms, is that because he doesn’t like it to rain 
it would be nice if it didn’t. But if it does rain, 
as well it may, then that’s just too bad, and 
there's little he can do about it.” 

“You seem to be saying that I can legitimately 
dislike my wife’s nagging, but that if I hate or 
resent her for doing this nagging, I am telling 
myself, insanely, ‘Because I dislike it, she 
shouldn’t do it,’ instead of, sanely, ‘Because I 
dislike it, it would be nice if she didn’t do it.’” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I’m saying: that 
you're translating your perfectly rational desire 
to have your wife stop nagging into a sick need 
and a grandiose command that she do so. Your 
anxiety, when your sick need is not satisfied, is 
really caused by your own internalized sentence, 
‘She must stop nagging because I can’t stand 
it’; and your anger, when your grandiose com- 
mand is not satisfied, is caused by your own il- 
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logical sentence, ‘She should stop nagging be- 
cause I dislike it; and she is no darn good be- 
cause she doesn’t do what I like.’ ” 

“According to you, then, I'd be much better 
off, and wouldn’t get anxious and angry, if I 
change my sentences and tell myself that ‘I dis- 
like her nagging, but I can stand it,’ and ‘It 
would be nice if she stopped nagging, because 
I dislike it, but she robably won't stop for that 
reason, so I'll just hive to put up with it for 
the time being.’ ” 

“Exactly. Your anxiety és your belief that you 
can’t stand your wife’s nagging and are weak 
and worthless because you can’t stand it; and 
your anger /s your belief that she should not nag 
you, instead of the sane belief that it would be 
nice if she didn’t. If you change these beliefs, 
you soon change the negative feelings or emo- 
tions to which they lead. 

“So it is my own sentences that do all the dam- 
age?” 

“Yes, you literally and figuratively are self- 
sentencing—are self-condemned by your own 
inner signaling or intracommunication.”’ 

At the same time that I was attacking, in this 
manner, the husband’s resentment against his 
wife, I also went to work on his guilt. For his 
wife’s accusations, of course, were hardly en- 
tirely unfounded; and he was, even at the be- 
ginning of their marriage, a not-overly-respon- 
sible husband. I showed him, in this respect, 
that his irresponsibility stemmed not, as he 
thought it did, from his inability to do well or 
to live without making mistakes, at point A, 
but from his self-blaming attitudes, at point B, 
about his not doing well or making such mis- 
takes. 

Thus, whereas the husband believed, when he 
first came for counseling, that he just wasn’t 
able to handle children, and, therefore, had 
quickly given up all attempts to learn to control 
and guide his own children, I was able to show 
him that it was his irrational belief about the 
awfulness of making mistakes with his ‘children 
that actually drove him away from assuming 
any responsibility for their upbringing. When 
he finally began to see that it wasn’t horrible for 
him to make mistakes or to fail at something 
that he tried, he became much less defensive 
about assuming responsibilities at home—and 
also started to think about enlarging his service 
station facilities. 

In any event, perhaps my main therapeutic 
point with this husband was convincing him 
that he didn’t Aave to be demasculinized even 
though his wife, for neurotic reasons of her 
own, was attempting to demasculinize him. He 

alone, I insisted, had real control over his own 
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ego-strength; and if he stopped taking the 
words and deeds of others, especially his wife, 
too seriously, he could build instead of destroy 
his own self-confidence. Once he became con- 
vinced of this point, he almost immediately be- 
gan to look upon himself differently, to try 
things he never had tried before, to stand up 
against his wife’s onslaughts, and even, for the 
first time in months, to attempt marital sex 
relations. Simultaneously, he was able clearly 
to see that his interest in little girls stemmed 
from (a) his hostility to his wife (who was 
most incensed by this particular kind of behav- 
ior) and (b) his fear of trying to have sex 
relations with another adult woman after he had 
been so severely browbeaten—or, rather, /et 
himself be browbeaten—by his wife. His in- 
terest in little girls then vanished in direct pro- 
portion to his becoming less intimidatable. 

At the same time I was seeing this husband, 
I was having once-weekly sessions with his wife. 
I thought, at first, that she would be more difh- 
cult to re-orientate than he; actually, I had 
somewhat less difficulty in showing her the 
A-B-C’s of her own self-defeating behavior. In 
just seven sessions—in comparison to the thirty- 
three I ultimately spent with the husband—I 
demonstrated that her would-be demasculinizing 
tendencies did not stem, as she thought, from 
point A—her husband's irresponsibility and her 
honest desire to see him becorie more respon- 
sible—but from point B—her own catastrophiz- 
ing and wailing about point A. 

In the wife’s case, too, I had to enable her to 
see that it was not terrible, but simply quite 
unpleasant, for her husband to behave as he 
did: and that once she took his irresponsibility 
as a problem to work at instead of a heinous 
crime, something might well be done about it. 
With amazing rapidity, she then stopped most 
of her nagging. At first, she continued her af- 
fairs with other men; but later, as her husband 
improved sexually, she stopped having them. 

I cannot truthfully say, in this case, that I 
was able to patch up these people’s marriage 
to such an extent that they lived blissfully ever 
after. To my knowledge they are still married, 
and they are much more content with them- 
selves and each other than they ever previously 
were. But, partly because of some basic incom- 
patibility of interests which should have been 


but definitely were not considered before they 
married, they will never get along ideally. The 
main point of this case presentation, however, 
is that the wife is no longer a would-be de- 
masculinizer; and even if she were, the husband 
would now refuse, point-blank, to be demascu- 
linized. 
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On the basis of this and many other cases I 
have recently seen for marriage counseling and 
psychotherapy—as well as much experimental, 
physiological, anthropological, and other evi- 
dence that my associate, Dr. Robert A. Harper, 
and I are gathering for a book on rational 
psychotherapy—I am thoroughly convinced that 
there are invariably at least three factors in emo- 
tional disturbance: A—what happens to an in- 
dividual from the outside or from within his 
own physical body; B—what he thinks or tells 
himself about what happens; and C—his final 
reaction or disturbance. C often seems to stem 
directly from A, since human beings can think 
about or make interpretations of A in a split- 
second, Actually, however, there is always B, 
our own beliefs and prejudices, which causes C. 

I insist, then: there are mo demasculinizing 
women. There are many males, unfortunately, 
who think they can be castrated psychologically 
by their wives or sweethearts, al who, because 
they think they can be, actually are. But these 
males, in a very real sense, are always se/f-cas- 
trating rather than demasculinized by any 
woman. If there is any female who truly might 
be called castrating it is a man’s mother: for she 
often gives him the original attitudes, preju- 
dices, and interpretations which, later on in life, 
he employs at point B to make himself give 
over-serious heed to point A—the so-called de- 
masculinizing wife. Even in regard to the de- 
masculinizing mother, however, we must make 
two important qualifications. 

In the first place, a man’s basic set of beliefs, 
assumptions, or philosophic attitudes toward and 
interpretations of life are by no means entirely 
inculcated by his mother, but also by his father, 
his other relatives, his siblings, his teachers, 
his books, his peers—by his whole social cul- 
ture. It is really this culture, rather than his 
mother alone, which basically encourages him to 
become demasculinized or to believe, irration- 
ally, that he must be hurt and castrated by the 
words and gestures of others. 

In the second place, even if a man’s mother 
or his culture as a whole indoctrinates him with 
the belief that he cannot control his own psy- 
chological destiny and that he must be vulner- 


able to the insults and castration-tendencies of 
others, this does not mean that he Aas to be- 
lieve this for the rest of his life. He can, even 
without psychotherapeutic aid, contradict, ques- 
tion, and challenge the basic ideologies with 
which he was raised, and through such contra- 
diction, questioning, and challenging become 
invulnerable to any attempts at psychological 
castration. Since he can become thus released, 
the individual, by the time he reaches adulthood, 
is never really demasculinized or weakened by 
others; in the last analysis, he allows these 
others to wreak “their” damage and, thereby, 
demasculinizes himself. 

In conclusion let me repeat what I have con- 
tended several times before, and what Harper, 
Laidlaw, Lawton, and other outstanding mar- 
riage counselors have also recently stressed:* 
marriage counseling is a form of psychother- 
apy, and the better it is the more psychothera- 
peutic it tends to be. My own marriage counsel- 
ing employs the technique of rational psycho- 
therapy which I have been developing for the 
last several years. Other effective counseling may 
consist of other approaches. But if we are effec- 
tively to treat would-be demasculinizing females 
and self-emasculating males, we must show these 
individuals what their basic false assumptions 
are, how they came by them, how they keep 
sustaining them, and how they can forthrightly 
contradict, question, and challenge these as- 
sumptions until they are substantially changed 
or traded in for more realistic philosophies of 
life. When a human being is truly rational and 
realistic any t pee of demasculinization, 
angrily pushed by the female or defensively ac- 
cepted by the male, becomes highly remote. 
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Living, 15 (November, 1953), pp. 338-340. Robert A, Harper, 
‘Failure in Marriage Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family 
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CRITIQUE 


therapist and the writings of Ellis as spokesman 
for a point of view in marriage counseling. I 
trust that the following comments will make my 
meaning clear. 

As a practicing counselor I am intrigued with 
the notion of rational + eewpamer 8 Like Ellis, 


My reactions to this article are quite mixed. 
To be both accurate and fair I must acknowl- 
edge that my reactions are not to the article 
alone, but also to the role which Ellis plays as 
a bold innovator and, perhaps, as devil's ad- 
vocate among marriage counselors. Increasingly, 
I sense a hiatus between the work of Ellis as a 
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I have found that helping people to see how 
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they help to create their own problems by the 
inter, etations they make of their partners’ 
behavior can be a powerful counseling tool. I 
look forward to seeing a fuller development of 
these ideas and their incorporation into—or at 
least accommodation to—existing theories of 
ange rageer A In the abbreviated and extreme 
orm in which the ideas are stated in this ar- 
ticle, I find them seriously inadequate. 

To begin with a minor point, but one which 
illustrates the problems encountered in Ellis’ 
rather iconoclastic style, take the argument in 
his fourth agit em Paraphrased, it runs: if 
an extreme case of apparent demasculinization 
by a wife can be shown not to result from 
demasculinization by the wife, then it follows 
that there is no such thing as a demasculinizing 
woman. The case proves nothing of the sort. A 
case can be used to disprove an allegedly uni- 
versal generalization (that the cause of demas- 
culinization in men is always a demasculinizing 
woman) but it cannot be used to prove the 
validity of the opposite thesis (that the cause of 
demasculinization in men is never a demascu- 
linizing woman). What Ellis has given us here is 
a well chosen illustration to indicate that alter- 
native explanations are possible. Note that I 
am not saying that Ellis is incorrect; only that 
one must examine the theory itself to discover 
how plausibly and how thoroughly he explains 
demasculinization. 

Before turning to the theory, I would also 
protest Ellis’ penchant for avoiding any qualifi- 
cation of his statements. In the present article 
such unqualified statements (explicitly or im- 
plicitly) include: 


... there are no demasculinizng women .. . 
. there is nothing injurious about name-call- 
ing... 
. . the husband would now refuse, point-blank, 
to be demasculinized . . . 
. when a human being is truly rational and 
realistic... 


I am tempted to inquire whether such “‘wishy- 
washy” words as “many,” ‘‘sometimes,”’ 
“often,” and “perhaps” are not more appropri- 
ate to what we know (and don’t know) of 
human behavior than words like “‘never,’’ “‘al- 
ways,” and “‘certain.”’ Freud, for all his genius 
and with all the complexity of his ideas, was 
much less certain of his discoveries than Ellis 
appears to be. Moreover, even Freud’s ideas 
have required qualification and modification 
over time. ‘ 

Knowing Ellis personally, I find it difficult to 
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believe that his theoretical orientation or his 
counseling technique are so simple as they are 
represented to be in this article. He does tell us 
that he saw the man in this case for thirty-three 
interviews. Are we to believe that everything 
therapeutically important that happened _be- 
tween counselor and counselee in all this time 
can be subsumed directly under the A-B-C the- 
ory? Was the possibility of unconscious motiva- 
tion in husband and wife not considered? Or 
would Ellis maintain that unconscious needs to 
demasculinize or to be demasculinized can be 
dealt with satisfactorily by the completely con- 
scious manipulation of verbal a emotional 
habits? That there is more to it than this is 
implied, I think, by Ellis’ comments that “. . . 
{the wife had} neurotic reasons of her own 
..., and, “.. . some basic incompatibility of 
interests. . . ."" Lip-service to the fact that, “.. . 
other effective counseling may consist of other 
approaches. . . ,”” is not enough. Most other 
effective approaches to counseling that I know 
anything about involve recognition that many 
social, personality, and possibly biological fac- 
tors combine to produce severe marital malad- 
justment, and that there is much more to ther- 
apy than the conscious modification of verbal 
habits. 

Turning to the theory of rational psychother- 


apy, I question whether the term “theory” 
should be applied either to rational psychother- 
apy or to the A-B-C theory of personality in 
their present form. Theory-building is a process 
of cumulation, increasingly including under its 
umbrella of interrelated propositions more and 


more of the complexity of the behavior for 
which theory seeks to account. Ellis, rather than 
building visibly upon the work of his predeces- 
sors (phenomenological psychologists, existen- 
tialist philosophers, symbolic interactionist soci- 
ologists), appears blithely to ignore them and 
to represent rational psychotherapy as a very 
simple system of ideas that will explain ex- 
ceedingly complex patterns of behavior. His 
system of ideas is too simple. As insights that 
can be very useful in counseling, I accept them 
with enthusiasm. But as a self-contained system 
they appear inadequate. 

Since most of my own formal training is in 
sociology, I deplore Ellis’ distortion of the re- 
lat‘>0 hij between personality and culture. In- 
tent’ +" y or not, Ellis implies that culture is 
an ty existing apart from the norms that 
have been internalized by particular persons and 
that intelligent persons can free themselves from 
the restraints imposed by culture. Such reifica- 
tion of the term “‘culture’’ has been anathema 
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to sociology for at least twenty years. To set 
man against culture is to fail to recognize that 
culture exists only in the very behavior (in 
self and others) to which it is placed in op- 
position. This reification leads, in the present 
article, to two further false positions. 

The first of these is the notion that one is 
never injured by verbal attack from another per- 
son; that injury occurs only when one believes 
the insults and behaves accordingly. On the con- 
trary, one can be hurt by the attack of others, 
and telling oneself that the insults are irrational 
and untrue is, in many cases, not much help. 
For people do not ordinarily live in a social 
vacuum shared only by their spouses. They live 
in a network of relationships where attacks cause 
real damage in proportion to the degree to 
which they are believed, not by the counselee, 
alone, but by’ a// significant persons who may 
hear them—children, friends, employers, min- 
isters, police, and so on. To set the counselee up 
as though always, and by his efforts alone, he 
could change these definitions is to omit from 
consideration many important influences. 

The reification of the term “culture” also 
encourages attaching a hidden value judgment 
to the concept of rationality. This can be seen 
in Ellis’ conclusion that [the] irrationality 
{posed by culture} is bad and that man should 
become more rational (free of culturally-im- 
posed irrationality). This position ignores the 
fact that what constitutes rationality, itself, is 
culturally defined and that the person who 
rebels against one set of cultural standards is 
engaging in behavior which is just as much 
“cultural’’ as that which is rejected. Further, 


the enlarged self-determination toward which 
Ellis has his counselees aspire is also a cultural 
phenomenon. 

Not only is the problem mistakenly con- 
strued to begin with, but Ellis’ solution, were it 
attainable, might well produce more problems 
than it would solve. Ellis requires that the 
counselee become so self-sufficient as to be vir- 
tually invulnerable to attack from his spouse. 
Then, according to the A-B-C argument, he 
would not have to fear self-castration or self- 
degradation of any sort. I would question 
whether it is possible to acquire this degree of 
self-insulation from the evaluations of others 
without having impaired one’s capacity for sig- 
nificant emotional involvement of any sort. 
From either a sociological or a psychological 
standpoint, it appears unlikely that people can, 
or should, turn their emotions on and off like 
a water faucet. The ability to do so seems to 
come perilously close to what is commonly 
called character disorder and what formerly was 
called psychopathic personality. Whatever the 
blending of positive and negative affect in 
“good” marriages, it is not a wholly rational 
matter. 

If I have focused here on my disagreements 
with Ellis, it is because only thus can I con- 
tribute to the development of a genuine theory 
of rational psychotherapy. By the time the book 
appears—and I hope that it will—I trust that 
rational psychotherapy will receive much ex- 
panded, considerably integrated, somewhat 
tempered treatment. 
GERALD R. LESLIE 


Purdue University 


REJOINDER 


Gerald Leslie's’ thoughtful critique of the 
brief outline of my theory of rational psycho- 
therapy given in the article on ‘Marriage Coun- 
seling with Demasculinizing Wives and De- 
masculinized Husbands” raises some important 
issues which merit (and ultimately will get) 
many pages of detailed rebuttal. Let me, with 
the little space now at my disposal, try to answer 
some of his main points. 

The central theme of Leslie’s critique would 
seem to be that I employ several unqualified 
statements, such as “. . . there are no demas- 
culinizing women .. .”’ and “there is nothing 
injurious about name-calling. . . .” Here he is 
partly correct; and I must gratefully (and, I 
hope, gracefully!) thank him for calling to my 
attention some of my own careless and inac- 
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curate formulations. What I really should have 
consistently said—and did say in other parts 
of the paper which Leslie does not quote—is 
that there need be no demasculinizing women 
and that there does not have to be anything in- 
jurious about name-calling. For there are, of 
course, castrating females and hurtful names— 
if one thinks there are; and most people in our 
society do, alas, think there are. 

Leslie correctly points out, then, that my cit- 
ing a single extreme case where a husband 
changes his own attitudes and thereby stops 
feeling, demasculinized by his wife does not 
prove that there are xo demasculinizing women. 
What it more legitimately indicates is that se- 
verely criticized husbands sometimes (and, the- 
oretically, very probably always) can resist ex- 
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periencing feelings of demasculinization or loss 
of ego strength. Leslie is right about my too 
sparse use of “many,” “sometimes,” ‘‘often,”’ 
and other qualifiers. He, however, accuses me 
of “the notion that one is never injured by 
verbal attack from another person” (italics 
added), when I actually indicate in the seventh 
paragraph of my article that one well may be 
injured by such an attack /f the attacker (or 
anyone else) follows it up by overt action. 
Here Leslie has been careless in his qualifica- 
tions and modifications and has set up “my’’ 
arguments in the form of a straw man which 
(with the help of children, friends, employers, 
ministers, and the police) he then proceeds to 
demolish. The ety of rational therapy 
clearly states i implies that sticks and stones 
may break your bones but names alone need 
never hurt you. Names backed by police action 
are quite another and very rare thing. Rational 
therapy teaches troubled people how to handle 
these action-backed kind of names, too; but the 
paper under discussion is hardly the place to go 
into this aspect of its theory and practice. 
What about the possibility of unconscious 
motivation in husband and wife, asks Leslie, 
and the possibility of unconscious needs to 
demasculinize or to be demasculinized being 
dealt with satisfactorily by the completely con- 
scious manipulation of verbal and emotional 
habits that takes place in rational therapy? Here, 
again, he tends to set up a straw-man phantasy 
of what rational therapy is and then cavalierly 
to set about destroying his own phantasized 
construction. ‘‘The completely conscious manip- 
ulation of verbal and emotional habits’ that 
Leslie sees as the heart of the method of ra- 
tional analysis actually consists of making most 
specifically and concretely conscious to the client 
both his verbalized and unverbalized internal- 
ized sentences—the latter of which are usually 
known by the more popular (and in many ways 
inaccurate and misleading) term, “unconscious 
motivation” or “unconscious needs.’ What 
Leslie calls “unconscious needs to demasculinize 
or to be demasculinized” actually consist of irra- 
tional internalized sentences—e.g., “I must put 
my husband, that worm, in his place, or else I 
will be devastated by his possibly subjugating 
me”; or “I cannot stand up firmly to my wife's 
carping, because IJ really am no good aia should 


be punished for my horrible incompetence”— 
which are not only revealed to the client but 
vigorously challenged and attacked in the course 
of rational therapy. 

Leslie most correctly points out that theory- 
building is a process of cumulation which nor- 
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mally builds on the work of prior theorists and 
experimentalists and includes under its umbrella 
of interrelated propositions more and more of 
the complexity of the behavior for which the 
theory seeks to account. Although there is only 
an attempt in the present article to explain some 
of the bare outlines of one of the major the- 
oretical constructs of rational psychotherapy— 
the A-B-C theory of emotional disturbance— 
there is, of course, much more to the entire sys- 
tem of theorizing than is herewith delineated. 
The omission of a statement of the entire the- 
oretical framework of the system hardly seems 
inappropriate in view of the scope of the present 
article, its specific application to the concept of 
demasculinization as a presenting symptom of 
marriage counselees, and the notation in the 
article that a full explication of the system will 
be forthcoming in a rather thick volume. 

Leslie contends that rationality itself is cul- 
turally defined and that the enlarged self- 
determination for which rational therapy en- 
courages the client to aspire is also a cultural 
phenomenon. This is an interesting point of 
view and one for which at least a good partial 
case can doubtlessly be made. However, just as 
he imputes to me the radical position (which I 
do not in the least hold) that all irrationality is 
culturally-imposed (since I believe, among other 
things, that human beings have some biological 
tendencies to think irrationally), so might I 
impute to him the radical position (which he 
may or may not hold) that there can be vo no- 
tions of irrational, unrealistic, or self-defeating 
behavior which would be applicable to virtually 
all humans in any society. My own view is an 
intermediary one—that culture largely but not 
completely molds the individual and that it is 
very possible (albeit exceptionally difficult) for 
many individuals to free themselves to a con- 
siderable degree from societal and parental 
influences. This, I believe, is an implicit assump- 
tion of all schools of psychotherapy; but Leslie 
may be right in his implication that it is a 
false assumption—if that is what he really is 
implying. a: 

In his final insistence on a kind of “if Ellis 
isn’t all white then he must be all black” thesis, 
which again is most ironic in view of his justi- 
fiably taking me to task for unqualified state- 
ments, Leslie insists that if rational psychother- 
apy does work, all clients who are induced to 
surrender their severe feelings of anxiety and/or 
hostility must necessarily end up without any 
emotions whatever and must become afflicted 
with character disorder or psychopathy. This 
seems to be akin to saying that if a man stops 
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hating his would-be demasculinizing wife and 
stops loathing himself for acting in a castrated 
manner, he cannot possibly retain a ‘blending 
of positive and negative affect” that is a requis- 
ite to good marriage. Why not? If there is any 
point on which psychotherapists of virtually all 
schools seem to be unanimous, it is that the 
more an individual desists from hating himself 
and others the more likely he is to be able to 
love and care for other human beings—includ- 
ing, even, his spouse! Is Leslie afraid of too 
much love, peace, and harmony in effectively 
“therapized” mates ? Although there is some pos- 
sibility that a spouse who has a goodly degree 
of insulation from the carping criticisms of his 
or her mate may have an impaired capacity for 
significant emotional involvement with this (or 
any other) mate, there would appear to be far 
more likelihood that such a nondefensively in- 
sulated individual, who wants but does not 
direly need to be conjugally approved, would 
be capable of considerably greater significant 


emotional involvement than any spouse who- 


irrationally defines certain marital behavior as 
“demasculinizing” or “demasculinized.” 

Let me say, in conclusion, that while I stoutly 
disagree with most of Leslie’s imputations and 
conclusions about my ideas on rational therapy 
(and shall be delighted to discuss them with 
him at long length when next we meet), his 
main point is still not to be gainsaid. He has to 
some extent hoisted me with my own petard by 
showing that I have irrationally held on to un- 
realistic absolutes in some of my statements 
about rationality. Not only will his justifiable 
criticism help me and Robert A. Harper, as he 
hopes, give our forthcoming book on rational 
therapy a much expanded, considerably inte- 
grated, somewhat tempered treatment; but as 
dubious reward for his valuable service we shall 
doubtlessly impose on him to give the manu- 
script of the book a fine overheuling before we 
have the temerity to send it on to the printer. 

ALBERT ELLIS 


New York City 


Group Therapy with Married Couples 


CLAYTON L. BOYER 


Mental Hygiene Clinic, V. A. Hospital 
Phoenix, Arizona 


W HY has group therapy with married couples 
been neglected by the majority of group thera- 
pists? Gerhard Neubeck refers to this avoid- 
ance as a ‘therapeutic taboo” imposed early in 
the training of both psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists.1. Some writers have concluded that 
group therapy with married couples could pro- 
duce tensions that would obstruct therapy. This 
thesis has never been proved. On the contrary, 
we believe that our experience demonstrates 
that group therapy with married couples is feasi- 
ble and in many instances should be the treat- 
ment of choice. The marital situation is in- 
herently a group, itself, composed of two or 
more people.? This is the basic group of our 
culture and in order to flourish it must possess 
the elements necessary for its continued organi- 
zation. Shaskan, in discussing “Group Therapy 
in the Prevention of Panic,” lists three elements 

1Gerhard Neubeck, “Group Therapy with Married 
Couples,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 16 (1954), pp. 216- 
220. 

2 Kurt Lewin, 
Harper Bros., 1948. 
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necessary to maintain the group.* First is a 
function which enables the group to act as a 
unit. Second is structure, which is made up of 
leadership and fellowship. Third is communica- 
tion, through which structure is related to func- 
tion. Restriction of communication (neurotic 
dysfunction) results in weakness of the group's 
structure. Cutting off communication results in 
the cessation of all highly organized functions. 
Fight or flight are then the only behavioral 
choices left, since people in the group begin 
to act purely as individuals.¢ 

Procedure used in selection of patients for 
neurotic groups cannot apply in toto for the 
selection of married couples, since two people 
are being considered as a unit and since it often 
happens that only one partner feels that the 
marriage relationship is in danger of failing. 
We have successfully used the following criteria 


*D. Shaskan, ‘‘Group Therapy in the Prevention of 
Panic," International Journal Group Psychotherapy, 3 (1958), 
p. 285. 

*W. R. Bion, ‘Experiences in Groups,”’ 
tions, II (January, 1949), pp. 13-22. 


Human Rela- 
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in choosing our patients: (1) a failing in 
communication between the spouses, and (2) a 
willingness on the part of both to enter into 
therapy. These criteria agree with the prevailing 
opinion of most workers in the field of group 
psychotherapy, namely, that the most valid ap- 
proach to the problem of composition is a 
situational one,® rather than selecting on the 
basis of age, intelligence, educational level, and 
so forth. 

In the V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Phoenix, 
Arizona, group therapy with both neurotic and 
psychotic groups has existed for many years. 
The population of these groups has been over- 
whelmingly male, since the male veterans far 
outnumber the females. When the group for 
married couples was started late in 1955 it 
marked the beginning of including equal num- 
bers of female and male patients in one group. 

Three couples were selected as the nucleus 
of the original group and three years later two 
of the original couples remained in the group. 
The third couple dropped out when they were 
divorced, but after a few months they remarried 
each other and requested readmission to the 
group. An additional four couples were added 
at intervals, two terminating at their own re- 
quest after a brief experience in the group. The 
following is a brief description of all of the 
couples who have participated in this group: 

Couple No. 1. The service-connected veteran 
was the wife who was being treated individually 
by a psychiatrist. Her husband, also a veteran, 
was being seen individually by the group thera- 
pist. This marital situation was chaotic. The 
couple was chronically in debt, borrowing con- 
siderably, even though the husband was steadily 
employed at a good salary. The children were 
undisciplined and were considered problems in 
the neighborhood, school, and home. The house- 
keeping was slovenly, dishes remaining un- 
washed for days, and meals were frequently not 
prepared. There was a constant bickering be- 
tween the parents, with an occasional violent 
explosion, when either or both would throw 
dishes and break furniture. 

Couple No. 2. The husband was a service- 
connected patient with asthma. This couple was 
referred because of the wife’s panic reaction to 
the patient’s illness during an attack. The hus- 
band was employed by a national concern as a 
credit man. His wife, German born, finished 
her education in England, hence language was 
but a slight handicap in the group. She was also 


5 Powdermaker and Frank, Group Psychotherapy, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
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employed full time as a bookkeeper. There were 
no children. 

Couple No. 3. Both husband and wife are 
service-connected veterans; however, the wife 
is the patient being hospitalized with asthma. 
She was given individual psychotherapy for a 
time by a psychiatrist and later by a psychol- 
ogist on an adjunct basis. The husband, a college 
graduate in engineering, moved his wife and 
three children to this area from the East because 
of his wife's illness. He was employed as an 
insurance adjuster and safety engineer at a good 


' salary. He had approximately six months’ in- 


dividual therapy just prior to their entrance into 
the group. 

Couple No. 4. The husband was a service- 
connected veteran who was being seen individu- 
ally by a psychiatrist because of a drinking 
problem. Both husband and wife work and 
their two children attend school. This couple 
dropped out after four sessions at the ne 
insistence after the group pressed her to become 
personally involved in the group. 

Couple No. 5. A young couple entered the 
group only a few weeks after marriage follow- 
ing discovery that the wife was pregnant. The 
husband was service connected for neuroder- 
matitis and at the time of referral was hospital- 
ized because of an acute exacerbation of symp- 
toms. This was a mixed marriage, the veteran 
being Catholic and the wife Jewish. The mar- 
riage was not sanctioned by either church nor by 
the parents. The patient was being seen in- 
dividually by the group therapist; however, it 
appeared that the trigger mechanism for the 
rehospitalization was the marital relationship. 
Introduction to the group proved fruitless and 
they terminated after one session, the wife re- 
fusing to return. However, the veteran con- 
tinued individual therapy. 

Couple No. 6. The husband, a service-con- 
nected veteran, was encouraged by his wife, a 
nonveteran, to apply for outpatient treatment. 
When this patient was staffed it was suggested 
that this couple be considered for the married 
group, since there appeared to be some marital 
conflict centering around maternal devotion to 
their two children, with a subsequent denial of 
attention to the patient. The patient continued 
individual treatment with the group therapist, 
and the wife was also treated individually by 
another staff member because of a reactive de- 
pression to her husband's immaturity. 

Couple No. 7. The husband was a service- 
connected veteran who was encouraged by his 
wife to seek outpatient treatment for his ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness, tiredness, and muscular 
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aches and pains. The patient was seen individu- 
ally by the group therapist and was referred to 
the group because of self-recognized marital 
conflict. ; 

It was planned that this group would meet 
once a week for one hour at a time most con- 
venient for the majority. The first meetings 
were from 6:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. However, the 
group decided that one hour was not sufficient 
for their needs and requested an additional half 
hour. The group has met since then for ninety- 
minute sessions once a week throughout the 
year. During the therapist's vacation the pa- 
tients decided to continue the meetings with 
another staff member as the leader, since there is 
no co-leader working with this group. 

Attendance as compared with other neurotic 
groups has been exceptionally good. There have 
been no absences that were not explained before- 
hand to the group, except for a few emergencies, 
in which case the therapist was advised in ad- 
vance. A husband has attended without his 
spouse on one or two occasions when she was 
too ill to attend. 

Identification with the group appears much 
stronger in this group in contrast to other psy- 
choneurotic groups. This identification, how- 
ever, does not exist outside of the group situa- 
tion, since socializing among the couples has 
been minimal. We know of no instance where a 
couple has dropped out of group therapy and 
subsequently tried to establish a relationship on 
a purely social basis with another couple con- 
tinuing therapy. This is difficult to explain, 
since the socio-economic differences were not 
great and the educational level between the 
couples was not too pronounced. Residence in 
various parts of the city (one couple living 
thirty-five miles from the hospital) may have 
some slight bearing. 

The patients were not chosen solely on the 
basis of psychiatric diagnosis. However, to be 
legally eligible for outpatient treatment in the 
Neuropsychiatric Service one of the spouses had 
to be either service connected for a neuropsy- 
chiatric condition or have a psychophysiologic 
reaction. The diagnostic’ range was great. Of 
the seven service-connected patients, four had a 
diagnosis of psychophysiologic reaction, two 
were anxiety reaction, and one was a psychotic 
in remission, 

This group now has been in existence for al- 
most three years. The “here and now’’ relation- 
ships are stressed, and interaction between the 


® George R. Bach, Intensive Group Therapy, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1954. 
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married partners, as well as other members of 
the group, is encouraged. Treatment is directed 
toward promoting freer and less defensive com- 
munication between the married partners. We 
felt this could be accomplished because patients 
frequently can expose their repressed feelings 
when afforded the protection of a group. 

Following is an example of free interchange 
between Couple No. 3, resulting in better com- 
munication. This particular part of the dis- 
cussion was structured by the therapist, who 
asked the male members of the group what their 
ideal conception of a wife was. 


HUSBAND: “The main thing is that in the 
morning you leave with a pleasant atmosphere 
nine times out of ten, and then after work you 
come home and they yak about the various things 
that happened to the kids during the day, and 
who should take care of the disciplining of the 
children. When you meet at the end of the work- 
day there should be a common ground of friend- 
ship rather than to say, ‘Do you know what this 
child did?' ‘Do you know who came?’ ‘Do you 
know who called on the telephone?’ Suppose I 
walked in the house and said, ‘Do you know what 
so-and-so tried to do to me today?’ (group 
laughter). Every time we sat down to a meal, 
we would be all fouled up.” 

THERAPIST: “What you are saying then is that 
this should be a mutual support sort of thing.” 

HUSBAND: “There are many times that I have 
felt this way.” 

wiIFE: “And I have felt that way too.”” (Laugh- 
ing) 

ANOTHER MALE PATIENT: “And you probably 
never told each other!” 


The following is an example of the “go- 
around technique’ used to promote the inter- 
action, This technique was used at this par- 
ticular time in order to more quickly acclimate a 
new couple who had been introduced to the 
group three weeks prior to this session. This is 
also an example of the interaction between 
members of the group as well as between the 
married partners. 


THERAPIST: “We asked Mr. V. to describe his 
feelings about Mrs. S.” 

MR. V.: “I think if she would speak up a little 
more and say what is on her mind, I would get a 
little more out of it. Maybe she thinks she is talk- 
ing too low, but when she does say something it 
is well chosen and she knows what she is talking 
about. I don’t think she airs out her problems, 
and especially she doesn’t pick on her husband.” 

MRS. Vv: “He doesn’t say much, but when he 
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does say something, it hits the ceiling!” 

MR. Vv: (Laughing) “Well, I am talking now, 
and I know exactly what's going to be said. You 
say more than anybody else; that’s why I say that 
you are a loud mouth.” 

MRS. V: “I wouldn't say that.” 

MR. V: “You say more than the other girls do. 
I am not saying it’s right or wrong, but I am say- 
ing that if she (Mrs. S$) would say more, if she 
would be more like you, she would get more bene- 
fit out of the group.” 

THERAPIST: “If she got more of this out.” 

MR. V: “Yea, that’s what I mean.” 

THERAPIST: ‘That's exactly what Mrs. S said to 
you, wasn’t it, that your wife got more of it out.” 

MR. V: “Right.” 

MRS. V: “All right, at home I always get a lot 
out, but you don't like it.” At home you just sulk.” 

MR. V: “I am not saying anything about home, 
I am ‘saying that if she would talk more, talk 
things out, then she would get more out of it.” 
(Group therapy.) (To Mrs. S): “You should 
talk more.” 

MRS. S$: “Well, I wish I could.” 

MR. S: “Not more but out.” 


In the course of treatment we observed some 
rather unusual phenomena. Generally speaking, 
however, the group developed much as Bion 
described. In the initial phase we found the 
couples pairing off and sitting together with the 
exception of Couple No. 1. The female of this 
couple not only rejected her husband but also 
the group, taking a chair and moving it away 
from the table, thereby isolating herself psycho- 
logically as well as physically from the group. 
After the fourth session, however, she sat next 
to her husband and took part in the group, 
gradually taking over leadership until they were 
divorced and dropped out. 

Of our first three couples two received con- 
current individual therapy. These two couples 
more easily dropped their defenses and were 
able to discuss more readily their differences. 
The third couple refused individual therapy and 
have continued in group therapy only upon the 
husband's insistence, the wife continuing to be 
quite hostile toward any form of psychotherapy. 
After three years this couple appear to have 
gained little from the group experience. 

Objective evaluation of therapeutic gains for 
this group, as for any form ei psychotherapy, 
remains a matter for research. Our clinical im- 
pression leads us to believe that this method of 
treating several couples at once should be con- 
sidered seriously by others practicing group 
therapy. We have observed an asthmatic, previ- 
ously able to spend only a few hours away from 
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the hospital with her family, gradually spending 
more and more time at home. Now she spends 
only a few hours in the hospital each week for 
— procedures. The psychotic individual in 
the group changed from complete isolation to 
active leadership and then to positive action in 
working out her problem of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, 

It is difficult to ascertain why the attendance 
at this group is so much better than with other 
groups, especially when we consider that we are 
working with a reinforced resistance. The re- 
mark heard most often in this group is. “He 
(she) is the one who is sick’’ (sometimes re- 
ferred to as crazy). “I don’t need any treat- 
ment.” Yet these very same patients never miss 
a meeting if they can possibly help it. This can 
perhaps best be explained on the bests that this 
group is now in the middle phase of therapy 
and that there has been established a group 
culture with a strong unity of purpose. 

Stimulating the interaction between the part- 
ners in the treatment situation has an immediate 
carry-over into their relationship. There is less 
uncertainty between them since each is aware of 
all that took place during the session. This nat- 
urally leads to a discussion of the content of 


the session and permits further exploration and 
clarification of attitudes and feelings. By creat- 


ing a common point of reference, each be- 
comes more comfortable in exploring the prev- 
iously hidden areas of the partner's personality. 
This can and does enable each to more ade- 
quately handle the marriage relationship. 

In conclusion, it appears that working with 
married couples in a group setting affords more 
advantages than disadvantages when compared 
with individual therapy. This is partly because 
one spouse often resists undertaking individual 
therapy, but is willing to attend group therapy 
with his or her partner. Once in treatment both 
spouses attend regularly and consistently until 
termination. Another reason is that one spouse's 
recriminations against the other are minimized 
in the group situation in favor of more positive 
interaction. 

We also feel that this group method of treat- 
ment tends to hold marriages together for several 
reasons: (1) the couple is sharing a common 
experience, (2) separation or divorce means 
separation from the group since one criterion 
for membership is that each couple is married 
and living together and (3) most important of 
all, through group interaction communication 
between spouses is re-established, which tends 
to reduce long-standing tensions and to speed 
up treatment. 
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Family Structure and Emotional Health: 
A Case Study Approach* 


WILLIAM A. WESTLEY and NATHAN B. EPSTEIN 
McGill University 


ONE of the more appealing areas to which 
social scientists have from time to time given 
attention is that of the relationship between the 
socio-cultural structure and personality. This 
paper, which deals with some aspects of family 
organization and emotional health, perpetuates 
this concern.? 

We are reporting some of the results of an 
intensive interdisciplinary study of nine families, 
each of which contained at least one emotionally 
healthy adolescent. The adolescents were those 
found to be most emotionally healthy in a 
population of white, Protestant, middle class, 
first-year university students. In all, 180 stu- 
dents were screened by means of paper and 
pencil tests, Rorschach and Thematic ~ it 8 
tion Tests, and psychiatric interviews. The study 
was limited to the families of the nine most 
emotionally healthy students because we ran out 
of time and money after eighteen months of 
field work. 

Each of the families was studied by a team 
composed of a psychoanalyst, a psychologist, 
and a sociologist. Each member of each family 
was interviewed from three to ten times and 
given the Rorschach and Thematic Appercep- 
tion tests. 

Briefly, what we found was (1) that the 
parents of our subjects were remarkably well 
adjusted to and happy about their marriages; 
(2) that these fine marital relationships were to 
a great extent dependent upon the attitudes of 
the wives toward their husbands; and (3) that 
these attitudes, in turn, seemed to originate in 
the emotional dependence of these wives upon 
their fathers for the major gratification of oral 


* This investigation has been aided by a grant from the 
Foundation’s Fund for Research in Psychiatry, The paper re- 
ported here was read at the meetings of the Eastern Sociological 
Society in New York City, on April 12, 1959. 

1 Details of the study design, criteria of emotional health 
and problems under study have been reported elsewhere. 
See Nathan B. Epstein, ‘‘Concepts of Normality or Evaluation 
of Emotional Health,’ Behavioural Science, 3, No. 4 (October, 
1958); William A, Westley, ‘‘The Family Backgrounds of 
Emotionally Healthy Adolescents,’’ The Family in Contempo- 
rary Society, ed, I. Galdston, New York: International Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; and William A. Westley and Nathan B. 
Epstein, ‘“‘Report on the Psycho-Social Organization of the 
Family and Mental Health,"’ Decisions, Values and Groups, 
ed. D. Wilner, New York: Permagon Press, 1959. 
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dependency needs—that is, their needs for the 
tender love and care ordinarily associated with 
mothering. The remainder of this paper de- 
scribes our findings in each of these areas. 


GRANDPARENTAL FAMILIES 


Information about the grandparents of our 
subjects reveals characteristics which we feel to 
be unusual: (1) all but two of the grandparental 
families were of low socio-economic status, in- 
dicating that our subject families were sharply 
upwardly mobile; (2) the pattern of authority 
in these grandparental families tended to be 
matriarchal—there were eleven dominated by 
the wife, five were equalitarian, and two were 
dominated by the man; and (3) the families on 
the maternal side consisted chiefly of cold mani- 
pulative mothers and warm supportive fathers. 
Since this last point is the one of chief interest 
to this paper, it will be elaborated. 

The mothers reported that their mothers were 
domineering, manipulative, and cold. In every 
case close examination revealed signs of some 
defect in the mothering relationship. 

At the same time they report an image of 
their fathers as soft, loving, noncoercive, and 
nonmanipulative. While in some of these cases 
the reports may be heavily laden with fantasy, 
this does not alter the import of this image for 
these women. The image of a close relationship 
to their fathers seems to compensate for the de- 
fective mothering they received. 

This would suggest that it is through their 
relationships to men that these women have 
from childhood been able to satisfy oral de- 
pendency needs. As little girls they obviously 
developed a pattern of dependency on men for 
emotional gratification and support. 


THE ATTITUDE OF WIVES TOWARDS HUSBANDS 


When these women married, this pattern of 
dependency was evidently transferred to their 
husbands. Thus, all nine wives saw their hus- 
bands as thoughtful, kind, considerate, reliable, 
and noncoercive. There was absolutely no criti- 
cism of the husbands by the wives. 

In four cases the attitude of the wife toward 
the husband was so extreme that we have 
labelled it the Adoration Pattern. The state- 
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ments of these women indicate that they feel 
their husbands have given them more than they 
ever expected or felt they had a right to in the 
way of love, security, and self-esteem. These 
attitudes are illustrated by the following state- 
ments. 


Case 1: “I thought he was wonderful and I 
feel even more so today. I realize that I wouldn't 
be able to get along without him. He is so nice. 
I always tell my daughter that if she is ever lucky 
enough to get a man who is as grand as her father 
is to me I'll think she struck oil. I used to think 
how lucky I was to have him. I felt my guardian 
angel was really looking after me. I still feel that 
way.” 

Case 2; “My marriage has been good for me 
It brought out an awful lot of good things in me 
I never knew I had. My husband has made life 
for me. I guess I was starved for love before I 
met him and he has fulfilled a great need in me 
for that.” 

Case 3: “My marriage has been just as good as 
it could possibly be. I feel so grateful that it’s 
been so good in every respect. I've been more than 
lucky.” 

Case 4: “He is one of the nicest men I have 
ever known, kind, considerate, thoughtful, hard- 
working and conscientious. He is a wonderful 
father and a wonderful husband. He is very pa- 
tient and kind and very good.” 


It is clear from a psychodynamic standpoint 
that these wifely attitudes represent an exten- 
sion of the oral mothering needs which these 
women had originally transferred to their fa- 
thers. They bring this general attitude to their 
marriages. What happens then depends on the 
type of man they marry. If the man is strong 
and supportive in addition to being kind and 
loving, the basic attitude of the wife seems to be 
accentuated and develops into the Adoration 
Pattern. Thus, all of the wives found kindness, 
considerateness, and some tenderness in their 
husbands. But, in only four of them did they 
find the strength. of the idealized father-image 
to go along with the other attributes. Their hus- 
bands were able to give strong support along 
with the kindness and softness. They were 
sources of nurture, support, and strength for 
their wives. In these marital relationships the 
wives were able to obtain a strong sense of se- 
curity and fulfillment. They obviously responded 
with the genuine gratitude and sense of fulfill- 
ment expressed in the Adoration Pattern. The 
importance of the Adoration Pattern is high- 
lighted by the fact that it is these four families 
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which show the highest level of family integra- 
tion and the highest average level of emotional 
health in the children. 

In the other five cases, where the factors of 
strength in the husbands is absent or minimal, a 
different mechanism seems to operate. Here the 
wife appears to be the strong member of the 
pair and offers varying degrees of support to 
the husband. In contrast to the four husbands 
above, these five husbands are primarily passive 
receivers rather than active givers in terms of 
the marital relationship. The ‘wives give love, 
strength, and support in return for the kindness, 
softness, and devotion of their husbands. 

Thus, it is evident that when this type of 
woman finds a man who is kind and devoted, 
and thus fulfills the real or fantasied image of 
her father, she finds her needs satisfied and is 
happy in the marital relationship. 


THE MARITAL RELATIONSHIP 


The effect of these witely attitudes becomes 
clear when we examine the marital relationshi 
itself. As we pointed out earlier, these wee 
remarkedly warm and well-adjusted couples. 
Their relationship is quite different from that 
found in clinical families as seen in practice 
and described in the psychiatric literature. It 
seems analogous to what Ackerman describes 
in the “true” family? and Jackson finds in his 
“satisfactory stable family.”* It also seems to 
fit the general outlines of the ‘‘well-adjusted”’ 
and the “happy” marital relationships as de- 
scribed by Burgess and Cottrell, and by Ter- 
man. 

The outstanding characteristics of the marital 
relationship in our subject families were as 
follows: (1) there was little or no conflict, (2) 
there was a high level of mutual respect, (3) 
there was a great deal of cooperation and col- 
laboration, and little or no destructive com- 
petition, (4) this good marital relationship 
seems to represent an adaptive synthesis, since 
individually these parents vary greatly in social 
and emotional adjustment. Thus, one of the 
wives pointed out, ‘Neither of us is happy, 
but we are reasonably happy with each other.” 


2.Nathan Ackerman and Marjorie Behrens, ‘‘A Study of 
Family Diagnosis,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 26, 
No. 1 (January, 1956), pp. 66-78. 

3D. D. Jackson, ‘Family Interaction, Family Homeostasis 
and Some Implications for Conjdint Family Psychotherapy.”’ 
Presented to the Academy of Psychoanalysis, May, 1958. 

+E. W. Burgess and L. Cottrell, Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice Hali, 1939. 

51. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness, New York: McGraw Hill, 1939. 
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FAMILY STRUCTURE AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH 

Finally, we interpret these findings as indi- 
cating that the mental health of our subjects is 
influenced more by the organization of their 
families than by the mental health of their 
parents. Our data support this, since most of 
the parents of our sdiacth are not as emotion- 
ally healthy as their children and several suffer 
from more or less severe psychopathologies. 
This suggests that where the relationship be- 
tween the parents is a good one, it tends to 
somehow absorb their emotional difficulties and 


insulate their children from them. 

Finally, we would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of the wives’ dependency pattern for 
family organization. In a time when the role of 
the housewife and mother is beset by many 
sources of strain and frustration, some such 
pattern may be necessary before a woman fully 
accepts these roles, performs them well, and 
gets real satisfactions from them. Yet, the ade- 
quate performance of these roles is probably 
essential to good family organization and, con-, 
sequently, to the emotional health of children. 


Effects of the Employment of Mothers on Parental 
Power Relations and the Division of 
Household Tasks* 


LOIS WLADIS HOFFMAN 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan 


THE employment of mothers may be seen as 
part of a general trend toward a decrease in the 
differentiation of sex roles. Other variables that 
might be included in this trend are: the in- 
creased participation of fathers in routine house- 
hold tasks, a change in power relations from 
male dominance toward husband-wife equality, 
and corresponding changes in ideology about 
sex roles in the family. 

Each of these variables can be seen as mutu- 
ally reinforcing. For example, the mother’s out- 
side employment may exert a pressure toward 
the father’s increased participation in household 
tasks, The increased participation of the father, 
on the other hand, makes the mother’s employ- 
ment more feasible by lessening the demands of 
her conventional homemaking role. In addition, 
the holding of a favorable ideology would seem 
to contribute to the occurrence of both events; 
while their occurrence, for whatever reason, 
should stimulate the development of a legiti- 
mizing ideology. 

Husband-wife power relations might be simi- 
larly interrelated. Thus, it seems likely that em- 
ployment would increase a woman's power vis- 
a-vis her husband because of the socially defined 
importance of the monetary contribution; while 

* This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation, sub- 
mitted to the University of Michigan in 1958, The data were 
collected as part of a larger project supported by the Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Research in Psychiatry and supplemented by a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, Some of 
the analyses reported here were made possible by a grant from 
the Horace H. Rackham Graduate Student Research Fund. 
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a woman who already had high power would be 
more likely to go to work because of greater mo- 
tivation, greater control over her own decisions, 
and greater success in obtaining her husband's 
participation in household tasks. Finally, the 
endorsement or rejection of a male dominance 
ideology might affect both the woman's employ- 
ment and her power, and be affected by each of 
these variables in turn. 

These four variables, then, might be seen as a 
system in which a change in one effects change 
in the others. However, at any given time, and 
particularly in periods of rapid social change, 
they may exert counterpressures and work 
against each other, since each can be separately 
affected by variables external to the system. For 
example, a wife may be forced to seek employ- 
ment even though her husband is dominant, 
takes no part in household tasks, and there is 
ideological support for both these conditions. 
While it is true that such a family might resist 
mother employment longer than other families, 
the monetary advantages might eventually over- 
ride this resistance. What happens in this situ- 
ation? Does the mother’s employment exert 
changes in the family structure despite the exist- 
ing ideology, or must the ideology be supportive 
for employment to have such an effect? This 
problem is the focus of the present study. © © 

Treating the mother’s employment as the in- 
dependent variable, this study deals with its 
effects on the husband’s and wife’s household 
participation and on the husband-wife power 
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relationship when the relevant ideologies are 
held constant. The question essentially . 'r.*: 
is the mother’s employment, unabetted by ide- 
ology, sufficient to induce these changes in 
family structure? The specific hypotheses are as 
follows: 


Hypothesis 1. The employment of the mother 
outside the home will function to decrease her 
‘participation in household tasks and to increase 
that of her husband. 

Hypothesis 2. The employment of the mother 
Outside the home will function to decrease her 
decision-making in household tasks (activity con- 
trol) and to increase that of her husband. 

Hypothesis 3. The employment of the mother 

- outside the home will function to increase her 
power vis-a-vis her husband. 


The assumption behind the first hypothesis is 
simply that the stress of working, in terms of 
the time and effort it takes on the part of the 
mother, makes it necessary for the husband to 
take over some of her household tasks in order 
to maintain the smooth functioning of the 
household. Of the three hypotheses, this one 
would appear to be the most mechanical and 
direct in nature. 

The second hypothesis is closely related to the 
first. Most household decisions are rather trivial 
and are usually made routinely by the person who 
performs the activity in question, e.g., what will 
be made for supper is apt to be decided by the 
person who cooks, It follows that if the mother’s 
employment brings about a decrease in her 
household task participation and an increase in 
that of her husband (as stated in Hypothesis 1), 
there should be corresponding changes in 
household decision-making or activity control. 
Further, it seems likely that the working mother 
would be more willing to relinquish her activity 
control, not only in order to gain her husband's 
help with tasks, but also because of the alterna- 
tive gratification she miay receive from having 
one sphere, her outside job, which is her own. 

The third hypothesis deals with the power 
aspect of the husband-wife relationship. Power 
is quite different from activity control. Whereas 
the latter concerns the sheer volume of decisions 
made, most of which are of relatively little con- 
cern to other persons, power involves decisions 
which may have important effects on others. As 
a simple approximation of “importance,” power 
will be considered here as the extent to 
which one person decides over the other's be- 
havior. The en that the mother’s em- 
ployment will function to increase her power 
vis-a-vis her husband is based on three assump- 
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tions: (a) money is an important basis of power 
so that the control of money leads to the posses- 
sion of power; (b) a person has more control 
over the money he earns himself than other per- 
sons have; (c) the role of wage earner in our 
society carries with it greater opportunities for 
developing feelings of achievement, competence, 
and contribution than does the role iE anite 
wife. The theory is that by her employment the 
mother obtains control ke a certain amount of 
money, thus gaining greater control over fi- 
nancial decisions. This financial control may also 
enable her to gain more extensive familial 
power. Furthermore, because she is working and 
earning money, she gains a new concept of her 
own worth and thus becomes more assertive. In 
short, both the husband and the wife are more 
likely to accept the legitimacy of the working 
woman's claim to power. 

It can be seen that the hypothesis regarding 
power is more complex than the others since it 
involves intervening ideational processes be- 
tween the mother’s employment and the de- 
pendent variable. 


METHOD 
Sample 

The total sample included 324 intact families 
with at least one. child in the third through 
sixth grades of three elementary schools in 
Detroit, Michigan. The schools wete selected so 
that the sample drawn would represent Detroit 
socio-economically, but would be relatively 
homogenous with respect to ethnic factors, ex- 
cluding Negroes and families living in neigh- 
borhoods associated with particular ethnic 
groups. 

Within this sample were eighty-nine families 
with working mothers, and eighty-nine families 
with nonworking mothers who were closely 
matched to them with respect to those charac- 
teristics, both ideological and situational, which 
seemed most likely to relate to the independent 
and dependent variables. The matched sample 
was used to test the three hypotheses presented 
earlier; i.e., scores obtained by the “working” 
families on the dependent variables were com- 
pared with those obtained by the matched ‘‘non- 
working’’ families. 

The total sample of 324 families was used 
initially to assess the importance of the ideology 
controls. It was then kept in reserve for pur- 
poses of making post hoc analyses should the 
hypotheses not be confirmed, and it therefore 
became necessary to ascertain which of the 
matching controls were responsible for nullify- 
ing relationships. 
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Control on Ideology 

Two ideological variables were used in match- 
ing the respondents: 

1. Mother's attitude about the extent to which 
men should not participate in household tasks— 
to be called traditional sex role ideology. 

2. Mother's attitude about the extent to which 
men should hold superordinate positions over 
women—to be called male dominance ideology. 

Endorsement of the traditional sex role and 
male dominance ideologies was expected to re- 
late to low household participation by the hus- 
band and to husband dominance, respectively. 
Such endorsement was also expected to be nega- 
tively related to the mother’s employment as 
discussed earlier; i.e., the ideologies and the 
behavioral patterns they imply would operate 
against her employment. Therefore, if these 
ideologies were not controlled, any relationship 
found between mother employment and family 
structure might be the spurious result of ide- 
ology and the cena behavior patterns 
existing before employment, instead of reflecting 
a true effect of employment. By controlling these 
variables, then, they can be eliminated as selec- 
tive factors, and any differences found between 
the working and nonworking families can more 
readily be attributed to the independent oper- 
ation of the employment variable. It should be 
pointed out, however, that instituting these con- 
trols makes for a strict test of the hypotheses, 
because any changes in ideology and the corre- 
sponding behavior patterns that might have re- 
sulted from mother employment by the time the 
data were collected would also be eliminated." 


Situational Controls 

Matching, with respect to situational factors, 
was greatly facilitated by the homogeneity of the 
total sample. Thus, as already indicated, it was 
possible to remove the following as extraneous 
factors: absence of a parent; rural and ethnic 
factors; and, to some extent, stage in the family 
cycle. In addition, three situational variables 
were used in setting up the eighty-nine matched 
pairs: husband’s occupation, number of chil- 
dren under thirteen years of age, and age of 
oldest child. Husband’s occupation and age and 
number of children are known to be related to 
women’s employment status.? Age and number 
of children, in addition, seemed likely to affect 
the division of labor in that having many young 

1This is particularly true, since matching on ideology 
was precise; i.e., actual scores were used rather than general 
high-low distinctions. 

2 National Manpower Council, Womanpower, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 
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children should increase the work load, while 
having one’s oldest child near maturity would 
provide potential assistance with the housework. 
Furthermore, by controlling on both of these 
variables the control on family cycle—felt to be 
potentially related to power—is more effective 
than merely relying on the presence of an ele- 
mentary school child. Finally, the husband's 
occupation also seemed likely to relate to both 
dependent variables—division of labor and 
power.® 


Measures 


Data reported here were gathered from two 
sources: paper and pencil interviews with the 
children and mailed questionnaires answered by 
the mothers. The children’s interviews were 
used for measuring the dependent variables, 
while the mothers’ questionnaires were used for 
measuring the independent and control varia- 
bles. 

The questions used in the child interview 
were similar in form to those developed by 
Herbst.* There were thirty-three paired items in 
all, the child being asked in each case which 
family members do a particular routine house- 
hold activity and which members decide about 
that activity. For example, one item pair was as 
follows: 


Who cooks the evening meal ? 
Who decides what to cook for the evening 
meal ? 


These questions were read to the child, who 
indicated his response by encircling ot under- 
lining the appropriate answers from a list of 
household persons. Circles were used to desig- 
nate major actors, and underlines to designate 
minor ones. It was clearly indicated that the 
interviewer was interested in the child’s particu- 
lar family rather than general social norms. 

Task participation. The task participation 
scores were computed for mothers and for fa- 
thers by scoring two points when the parent was 
reported to have a major role in doing a given 
household activity, one point when he was re- 
ported to have a minor role, and zero when he 
was reported to have no role. Each parent was 
thus given a total activity participation score 


* After the data were collected it was discovered that a 
number of families included persons who were not members 
of the conjugal family. Such persons were disproportionately 
represented in the families with working mothers (X? = 5.57; 
p < .02). Accordingly, as a final control all such families 
were excluded from the analyses dealing with the division of 
labor and activity control. 

4P. G. Herbst, ‘‘The Measurement of Family Relation- 
ships,"’ Human Relations, 6 (1953), pp. 3-30. 
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based on the child’s responses to all the thirty- 
three doing questions. In addition subscores 
were computed. For example, each parent was 
given a score for ste, Wee in Mother's 
Household Area. This was based only on those 
items which asked about activities that are con- 
ventionally done by mothers. Similarly, task 
eam scores were computed for Father's 
Household Area, Common Household Area, 
and Child Care Area, the last being differenti- 
ated not by the conventional performer of the 
role but by the content of the activity inself.* 

Activity control. Whereas the measure of 
task participation used only the doing questions 
in the child interview, the measurement of deci- 
sion-making participation or activity control used 
only the deciding questions. Each family was 
assigned two activity control scores, each based 
on the total thirty-three items. One score repre- 
sented the mother’s activity control and the 
other, the father’s. In addition to differentiating 
major from minor actors (as in the task partici- 
pation measure), these scores took into account 
the exclusiveness of the deciding role. 

Power relationship. In using the child inter- 
view responses to measure the power relation- 
ship between the mother and father, both the 
doing and deciding questions were used, a pair 
of questions constituting the coding unit. In 
assigning weights to these responses in order to 
yield a measure of power, the assumption was 
* made that when the child reports that one 
parent performs an act and the other parent 
makes the decision about the act, he is telling 
something about the power relationship between 
his parents. Underlying this assumption are the 
notions that (a) power is expressed in the ex- 
tent to which one parent decides over the other's 
behavior; (b) when a child gives such a re- 
sponse, he may or may not be reporting the 
actual situation regarding that particular act, but 
his over-all pattern of responses to the total set 
of questions reflects his general picture of the 
mother-father relationship, Thus, for example, 
a child who responded to all the items by indi- 
cating that his father alone did all of the tasks 
but that his mother alone did all of the deciding 
about these tasks, would have a general picture 
of his father as being low-powered in relation 
to the mother. Finally, it is felt that (c) the 
child is an observer of the family scene, and, 
while a given child may perceptually distort the 
picture somewhat, the scores in the aggregate 
are valid. 

5 The total participation score is more than the sum of 


the four subscores because some of the thirty-three items did 
not fit the four household area categories. 
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TABLE I. SCORING SYSTEM FOR 
PARENTAL POWER MEASURE 








CHILD’S RESPONSE 


WEIGRT 
3 


Mother decides, father does 

Mother decides, both do 

Both decide, father does 

Mother decides, mother does; father decides, 
father does; both decide, both do; neither 
parent decides, neither parent does........ 

Both decide, mother does 

Father decides, both do 

Father decides, mother does 





To state the operational definition of power 
simply: power is the extent to which one parent 
decides over the other parent’s behavior more 
than the other decides over his behavior. The 
specific weighting system is reported in Table I. 
Since only the over-all scores are seen as valid 
indicators of power, as indicated above, it was 
felt that small differences in scores should not 
be stressed. Therefore, the distribution of power 
scores was split at the midpoint for purposes of 
making statistical tests. 

Traditional sex role ideology. The scores used 
in matching on sex role ideology were based on 
the degree of agreement the mothers indicated 
with the following items: 

1. Raising children is much more a mother’s job 

than a father’s. 

2. Except in special cases, the wife should do the 
cooking and house cleaning, and the husband 
should provide the family with money. 

. If the man is working to support the family, 
his wife has no right to expect him to work 
when he’s at home. 

. A man who helps around the kitchen is doing 
more than should be expected. 

. A man ought to feel free to relax when he gets 
home from work. 


All items were answered on a four point scale: 
agree a lot, agree, disagree, disagree a lot. The 
greater the agreement, the greater the endorse- 
ment of traditional sex role ideology. 

To assess the importance of sex role ideology 
as a control, the scores on this measure for the 
total sample were related to the father’s par- 
ticipation in Mother's Household Area pa in 
Total Activities. Both of these relationships 
were significant, endorsement of traditional sex 
role ideology being associated with low father 
participation in Mother's Household Area 
(X? = 6.61; p < .006)® and with low father 


* All chi-squares reported in this paper have one degree of 
freedom. Where direction is predicted, the chi-square is con- 
verted to a t-score for purposes of making one-tailed tests of 
statistical significance. 
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participation in Total Activities (X* = 12.38; 
p < .0004). Traditional sex role ideology also 
related significantly to mother’s working status; 
nonworking women being more likely to en- 
dorse it than working women (X? = 5.82; 
p < .007). Thus, it would appear that sex role 
ideology is an important variable to control in 


studying mother employment and the division . 


of labor in the home. 

Male dominance ideology. The scores used in 
matching on male dominance ideology were 
based on the degree of agreement mothers indi- 
cated with the following items: 


1. Some equality in marriage is a good thing, 
but by and large the husband ought to have the 
main say-so in family matters. 

. It goes against human nature to place women 
in positions of authority over men. 

. A wife does better to vote the way her husband 
does, because he probably knows more about 
such things. 

. Men should make the really important deci- 
sions in the family. 


Items were answered and scored in the same way 
as the sex role items.’ 

It was found that scores on this measure for 
the total sample did not relate to the power 
scores nor to mother’s working status. Further 
analysis, however, revealed that although the 
expected relationship did not exist for the work- 
ing group, endorsement of male dominance was 
associated with low mother power for the non- 
working group (X? = 2.55; p < .06).* These 
findings seem to suggest the possibility of some 
unanticipated interaction between male domi- 
nance ideology and mother’s working status. 
This point will be taken up in more detail in 
the discussion of the power findings. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Hypothesis 1—Task Participation 


Significance tests were made comparing the 
matched pairs on father's participation and 
mother’s participation, in each of the four 
household areas and in the total activities. The 
results are reported in Table II. 


7 Ideology questionnaires were also answered separately 
by fathers. The correlations between mothers’ and fathers’ 
scores on traditional sex role ideology and male dominance 
ideology were .32 and .36 respectively, both being significant 
at better than the .01 level. Only the mother's ideology was 
used in the present study. , 

8 This finding also occurred with fathers’ responses. En- 
dorsement of male dominance by the father is associated. with 
low mother power in the working-mother families (X? = 4.14; 
p. < .03), but not in families where the mother does not 
work, 
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TABLE II. MOTHER’S WORKING STATUS 
AND HOUSEHOLD TASK PARTICIPA- 
TION OF MOTHER AND FATHER 








DIRECTION OF T- Pp LESS 


HOUSEHOLD AREA RELATIONSHIP SCORES THAN 





Mother’s Participation 

W<NW* 2.50 
W<NW 2.07 
W<NW 2.92 
W<NW —— 
W<NW _— 


Child-care.... 
Total activities 
Father’s Participation 
Mother’s \ <= -- 
(FT>NW)*** (2.09) (.02) 
W>NW — > 
W>NW 1.70 6 
. W>NW — -- 
(FT>NW) (2.39) (.01) 
W>NW 2.46 .03 


Father’s... - 
Common... 
Child-care. . 


Total activities... . 





note: N=75. This includes only families which do 
not have servants or outside relatives as regular house- 
hold participants. 

* W=working; NW =nonworking. 

** Tn all tables T-scores and p values are not reported 
if the latter exceeds .10. 

*** The numbers in parentheses refer to comparisons 
which included only full-time working mothers (FT) 
and the nonworking mothers matched to them, 45 pairs 
in all. 


It can be seen that all results are in the pre- 
dicted direction, with employed mothers partici- 
pating less and their husbands participating 
more in all areas. The findings are significant 
for the mother's participation in Mother's, 
Father's, and Common Household Areas. This 
pattern is unchanged when full-time workers 
are differentiated from part-time workers. The 
significant differences in father’s participation 
involve the Common Household Area, Total 
Activities, and, when the comparison is made 
between families with full-time working mothers 
and matched families with nonworking mothers, 
the Mother’s Household and Child Care Areas. 

If one views the mother and father partici- 
pation scores as on of one another, 
the over-all pattern of the data clearly supports 
the hypothesis that the employment of mothers 
functions to decrease their participation in 
household tasks and increase that of the fathers. 

It should be noted that when these same com- 
parisons were made using the total sample all 
differences except one were significant. The sin- 
gle exception, father’s participation in Father's 
Household Area, may have resulted from the 
low ceiling of the particular measure; that is, 
most fathers had maximum participation scores 
in Father's Household Area.® 

® Although not germaine to the present analysis, it is in- 


teresting to note that maximum effects occur when ideology 
and employment operate in the same direction, That is, the 
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TABLE III. MOTHER’S WORKING STATUS 
AND ACTIVITY CONTROL 


= 








Pp LESS 
THAN 


002 
004 


DIRECTION OF T- 
ACTIVITY CONTROL RELATIONSHIP SCORES 


W<NW 2.98 
W>NW 2.66 


NOTE: N=75. This includes only families which do 
not have servants or outside relatives as regular house- 
hold participants. 





Mother’s control.... 
Father’s control... . 





Hypothesis 2—Activity Control 


Hypothesis 2 receives strong support from 
the data (Table III). Working mothers have 
significantly less activity control than nonwork- 
ing mothers and their husbands have signifi- 
cantly more, thus confirming the hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 3—Power 


Hypothesis 3 was tested by comparing power 
scores for the matched pairs of working and 
nonworking women. No difference was found. 
When the fotal sample was examined, how- 
ever, it was found that working mothers did 
have more power than nonworking mothers 
(X? = 2.43; p < .06).% This difference was 
apparently completely washed out by the match- 
ing. 

Matching on male dominance ideology alone, 
however, cannot account for the washing out of 
the relationship, since, as already noted, en- 
dorsement of this ideology relates to high 
mother power only in the nonworking group. It 

‘will be recalled, however, that the two groups 
were also matched on husband’s occupation, 
number of children under thirteen years of age, 
and age of oldest child. To throw further light 
on the relationship between mother’s employ- 
ment status and power, the total sample was 
examined to see how much each of the ide- 
ological and situational control variables, alone 
and in various combinations, related to employ- 
ment status and to power. 

The results of these analyses showed that the 
most effective controls were (a) husband's occu- 
pation and (b) the other two situational controls 





husband’s participation is highest when the wife is employed 
and the ideology is nontraditional, lowest when neither of 
these conditions exist, and in-between when only one of them 
exists. 

©The small size of the relationship between mother em- 
ployment and power is probably due partly to the homo- 
geneity of the total sample. The Detroit Area Study (Univer- 
sity of Michigan), which used a more heterogeneous sample, 
found a much stronger relationship (X? = 15.22). But when 
a sample similar in makeup to the one used here was pulled 
out, the relationship obtained was comparable to that found 
here (X? = 3.79). 
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—number of children under thirteen and age of 
oldest child—which, acting in combination, re- 
sulted in a control on having only one child. 
Where the husbands had low income occu- 
pations, the wives were more likely to be em- 
ployed (X? = 5.57; p < .02)™ and also to 
have high power (X? = 2.32; p < .15).1* This 
means that in the total sample the working 
group included relatively more women from 
lower income families, and, since in lower in- 
come families the woman’s power is higher, the 
correlation between the woman’s employment — 
and power was thereby heightened. Women 
with only one child were more likely to be 
employed than other women (X? = 18.57; 
p < .001) and more likely to have high power 
(X? = 3.78; p < .06).1* This.means that in the 
total sample the working group included more 
women with only one child than the nonwork- 
ing group—actually 25 per cent as compared to 
7 per cent; and, since having only one child 
relates positively to a mother’s power, the corre- 
lation between mother’s employment and power 
was heightened. 

If the correlation obtained between working 
and power in the total sample was thus affected 
by the relationship of each of these variables to 
husband’s occupation and family composition, 
it would seem to follow that a relationship be- 
tween mother employment and mother power 
found in the total sample here, as well as in 
other studies, is merely the spurious result of 
failing to institute the necessary controls. Yet, 
there is considerable theoretical basis for assum- 
ing that outside employment does exert a pres- 
sure toward increasing a women’s power. At 
least four general theories predicting this can be 
inferred from the existing literature. 

1. The person who receives wages in ex- 


11 This probability and all that follow are based on the 
two-tailed test. 

12 The positive association between social status of hus- 
band’s occupation and his dominance has also been reported 
in M. Gold, American Sociological Review, 23 (1958), pp. 
64-74; and in D. Heer, Social Forces, 36 (1958), pp. 341-347. 
It is interesting that although the present study shows this 
same pattern it also shows high social status of father’s occu- 
pation to be associated with rejection of male dominance ideol- 
ogy by both mothers (X? = 5.75; p. < .02) and fathers 
(X? = 10.30; p. <.01). 

18 The Detroit Area Study found similarly that mothers of 
only one child were more active than other mothers in making 
important family decisions. The relationship was not continu- 
ous, there being no further differences as the number of chil- 
dren increased beyond one. Heer (Ibid.), using only actively 
affiliated Catholics as subjects, found a continuous rela- 
tionship, the mother’s power varying inversely with the num- 
ber of her children, He also reported that standardizing scores 
for number of children diminished but did not eliminate power 
differences between working and nonworking wives. 
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change for services has more control over this 
money than other family members; and this 
control can be used, implicitly or explicitly, to 
wield power in the family. 

2. Society attaches greater value to the role of 
wage earner than to that of housewife and thus 
legitimizes for both parents the notion that the 
former should have more power. 

3. An independent supply of money enables 
the working woman to exert her influence to a 
greater extent because she is less dependent on 
her husband and could, if necessary, support 
herself in the event of the dissolution of the 
marriage. 

4. Working outside the home provides more 
social interaction than being a housewife. This 
interaction has been seen as leading to an in- 
crease in the wife's power because of: (a) the 
development of social skills which are useful in 
influencing her husband; (b) the development 
of self-confidence; (c) the greater knowledge 
of alternative situations that+ exist in other 
families; and (d) the more frequent interaction 
with men, which may result in the feeling that 
remarriage is feasible. 

Certain of these theories appear to be some- 
what limited. For example, ‘‘3” as well as “4d” 
assume a rather tenuous marriage. Furthermore, 
it may be argued that the assumption underlying 
“4a” that the development of social skills is 
important implies that family decisions are 
based on arguing and wit rather than cn the 
simple assertion of power, as may often be the 
case, 

Theories “1,” ‘'2,”’ and ‘‘4b” are those which 
provided the theoretical basis presented earlier 
for the hypothesis that the mother’s outside em- 
ployment increases her power. These particular 
theories in combination seem too sound to be 
readily dismissed despite the fact that the analy- 
sis thus far raises serious doubt about the ex- 
istence of a relationship between employment 
and power. Because of the face validity of these 
theories, and because of the sheer predominance 
of theories predicting a relationship between 
the mother’s employment and power, further 
examination of the relationship was under- 
taken. 

Employment, ideology, and power. A possible 
explanation for the discrepancy found between 
theory and data is as follows: the mother’s em- 
ployment does exert a force in the direction of 
increasing her power in the home, but there is a 
counterforce that prevents the effects from tak- 
ing place in a simple one-to-one fashion. Such a 
counterforce might be the prevailing male domi- 
nance ideology. Perhaps the notion that men 
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should be dominant is so og ingrained that 
any threat to the assymetric balance of power 
in the marriage relationship is warded off be- 
cause a certain amount of husband dominance 
is essential for the wife to feel adequately 
feminine, for her husband to feel adequately 
masculine, and for the integrity of the mar- 
riage.'4 

To explore this idea further, the relationship 
between a mother’s working status and parental 
power was analyzed within ideology groups. It 
was found (Table IV) that women who en- 
dorsed male dominance, as well as those who 


TABLE IV. MOTHER’S MALE DOMINANCE 
IDEOLOGY AND THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN MOTHER’S WORKING 
STATUS AND PARENTAL POWER 
—TOTAL SAMPLE 











MorueEr’s Posi- 
TION ON MALE 
DOMINANCE 
IDEOLOGY 
SCALE 


RELATIONSHIP 
FOUND BETWEEN 
WORKING STATUS 

AND MOTHER’S 

POWER 


X? p LESS 
THAN* 





Endorsement of 
male dominance 
(top half) 


Working moth- 
ers have MORE 
power than non- 


working mothers 


Working mothers 
have LESS power 
than nonworking 
mothers 


Reserved rejection 
of male dominance 
(third quartile) 


Working mothers 
have MORE pow- 
er than nonwork- 
ing mothers 


Complete rejection 
of male dominance 


(fourth quartile) 
.02 


67 6.07 





* The probabilities reported in this table are two- 
tailed. 


completely rejected it, showed the originally 
hypothesized positive relationship between the 
mother’s working status and power. However, 
women who indicated reserved rejection of male 
dominance, i.e., those who rejected it but not 
completely or consistently, showed an inverse 
relationship. For this group, mother’s employ- 
ment is associated with having low power. 

The matched sample showed a similar pat- 
tern (Table V), although for purposes of the 
statistical analysis it was necessary to combine 
the “endorsement” and “complete rejection” 


% The implication here that wife dominance is dysfunc- 
tional to the marriage relationship is borne out by data re- 
ported by D. Wolfe, ‘‘Power and Authority in the Family,”’ 
Studies in Social Power, ed. D. Cartwright, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Institute for Social Research, 1959. Wolfe reports that wives 
in wife-dominant families are less likely to indicate marital 
satisfaction than are wives in either husband-dominant or 
equalitarian families. 
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oa gat To see furthtr if this pattern resulted 
rom spurious factors, the “reserved rejection” 
group was compared with the other two on all 
of the control variables as well as education of 
parents, duration of mother’s employment, and 
whether the mother worked part or full time. 
The “reserved rejection” group did not differ 
from the others on any of these characteristics. 


TABLE V. MOTHER’S MALE DOMINANCE 
IDEOLOGY AND THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN MOTHER’S WORKING 
STATUS AND PARENTAL 
POWER—MATCHED SAMPLE 








RELATIONSHIP 
FOUND BE- 
TWEEN WORK- 
ING STATUS 
AND MOTHER’S 
POWER 


MOTHER’S 
POSITION ON 
MALE 
DOMINANCE 
IDEOLOGY 
SCALE 





Working moth- 
ers have MORE 
power than 
nonworking 
mothers 
Complete re- 

jection of male 

dominance 


Endorsement 
of male domi- 
nance; and 


Working moth- 

ers have LESS 
power than 
nonworking 
mothers 21 


Reserved re- 
jection of male 
dominance 


1.86 .06 





* The number of pairs does not total eighty-nine be- 
cause five pairs of respondents were dropped when both 
respondents did not fall within the same ideology 


grouping. 
** t-test for correlated proportions. 
*** The probabilities reported in this table are two- 


tailed. 


Since the pattern reported in Tables IV and 
V does not appear to be spurious, it provides 
interesting material for post hoc speculation and 
has implications for further research. Possibly 
the mile dominance ideology is so deeply im- 
bedded in American culture and personality 
structure, that unless strongly rejected, it oper- 
ates as a counterforce to the pressure exerted by 
the mother’s working. It is possible that the 
mother’s employment not only exerts pressure 
toward increasing her power through giving her 
greater monetary control, a more legitimized 
claim to power, and greater self-confidence; but 
that her employment in and of itself may be a 

45 Combining was necessary because the ‘‘complete rejec- 
tion’’ group in the matched sample included so few subjects 
that the expected frequency of the cells was less than required. 
It was warranted because the expected as well as the obtained 
direction of the relationship was the same in the two groups. 


, 
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threat to the status quo of the marriage relation- 
ship. Thus, whereas working may exert a pres- 


sure toward her increased power in the family, 9 


the male dominance ideology might lead her to 
become actually less dominant than before in 
order to compensate for the threat offered by the 
sheer fact of her employment. To restore the 
former assymetric balance the wife may be com- 
pelled to express less power in direct interaction 
than before she went to work. 

The relationships found for the “reserved 
rejection” and “complete rejection” groups may 
be understood in these terms. That is, in the 
latter group there is no counterforce and the 
effect of employment can operate unabated; 
whereas in the former group the working women 
respond to the threat of their employment by 
becoming less dominant than before in inter- 
acting with their husbands." 

If this explanation is accepted, however, the 
group endorsing male dominance needs further 
consideration, since the working women in this 
group do hive more power. Three alternative 
explanations are here set forth that attempt to 
explain why these women may exempt their 
own husbands from the right to deference 
which they accord men in gencral. 

1. When women who endorse male domi- 
nance go to work, it is more likely to be out of 
economic necessity. Going to work under these 
conditions may lead them to perceive their hus- 
bands as failures and, therefore, undeserving of 
the deference due men in general. 

2. Even if women endorsing male dominance 
do not go to work out of economic necessity, 
they may be more likely than other women to 
consider the economic role as the legitimate 
basis of power, since this is in keeping with a 
male dominance ideology. If this were true, the 
fact of their working, for whatever reason, 
would lead them to exempt their own situation 
from that which they consider generally ap- 
propriate. 

3. Women who endorse male dominance may 
have a perception of masculinity which is so 
exaggerated that their husbands must fall short 
of this ideal. When they go to work, the 
counteracting force of the ideology is negated 
and does not block the power increments that 
result from employment. The counterforce is 
negated because these women consider their 
own husbands as inadequate compared to their 


%* This same theory and the unusual interaction between 
male dominance ideology, employment, and power explain the 
failure, reported earlier, to find a relationship between en- 
dorsement of male dominance and low mother power for the 
working women. 
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ideal df masculinity and, hence, not deserving 
of deference. Neither do they feel their femi- 
ninity threatened by employment, because, com- 
pared to their conceptions of masculinity, they 
are quite feminine. 

Adequate tests of these post boc hypotheses 
could not be made with the data at hand. How- 
ever, two inferences drawn from the first hypoth- 
esis were tested using interview data obtained 
from the mothers. The first inference is that 
women who report they are working because 
of economic necessity will have more power 
than women who report they are working for 
other reasons. This was tested and confirmed 
(X? = 4.48; p < .05). The second inference 
is that women who endorse male dominance 
should be more likely to report that they are 
working because of economic necessity than 
women who reject male dominance. This was 
tested, but the data indicated no such tendency. 
An inference from the second hypothesis that 
women endorsing male dominance would con- 
sider earning money as the main basis of power, 
was not supported by the interview data. These 
women were no more likely than others to con- 
sider earning money as the basis of power in the 
home. None of the available data had a bearing 
on the third hypothesis. The lack of any test is 
unfortunate, because this hypothesis might not 
only explain the pattern of findings under dis- 
cussion but is particularly rich in implications 
for the study of male-female interaction in gen- 
eral,17 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study investigated the effects of the 
mother’s outside employment on task partici- 
pation, routine decision making (activity con- 
trol), and power structure in the family. The 
total sample included 324 intact Detroit families 
having at least one child in elementary school. 
To highlight mother’s employment as the inde- 


It is possible that certain of the employment-power 
theories listed earlier are more valid for one ideology group 
than another. For example, one of these theories holds that 
the mother’s wish to be more assertive is restrained only by 
the fear that doing so might lead to the dissolution of the 
martiage, and, further, that the economic security resulting 
from her employment is sufficient to permit the expression 
of assertiveness. This theory assumes a minimum of affectional 
ties between husband and wife; therefore, it would be more 
applicable to the women endorsing male dominance, if these 
women do, in fact, have greater marital dissatisfaction as 
suggested in this paper. 
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pendent variable, eighty-nine of the working 
women in this group were matched to eighty- 
nine nonworking women on ideologies about 
sex roles and male dominance, husband’s occu- 
pation, number of children under thirteen years 
of age, and age of oldest child. These eighty- 
nine matched pairs were used to test the hypo- 
theses. 

The results were as follows: 

1. Working mothers sere A less than 
nonworking mothers in household tasks, and 
their husbands participated more. 

2. Working mothers made fewer decisions 
about routine household matters than nonwork- 
ing mothers, and their husbands made more. 

3. There was no difference in husband-wife 
power between working and nonworking women 
in the matched sample, although in the total 
sample working women did have more power 
than nonworking. Analysis suggested that con- 
trols on husband’s occupation and on age and 
number of children accounted for the washing 
out of the relationship when the matched 
groups were compared. Further subgroup analy- 
ses found the expected positive relationship be- 
tween employment and power among women 
who endorsed the male dominance ideology and 
among women who. consistently rejected it; the 
opposite relationship held for women who 
showed a reserved rejection of this ideology. 
This pattern was found both for matched groups 
and for the total sample. Post hoc hypotheses 
were advanced to account for it. 

It may be concluded that a mother’s mee 
ment leads her husband to assume some of her 
former household tasks and to become more 
active in making the corresponding decisions 
even when ideology is held constant. 

The results also suggest that women’s em- 
ployment does not affect family power structure 
directly but only in interaction with the pre- 
existing ideologies and personalities of the 
actors. It seems that power relationships, unlike 
division of labor, are either too deeply inter- 
twined with psychological needs to respond 
readily to an outside stimulus, or that mother’s 
employment is too weak a stimulus. The several 
recent attempts to show the presence or absence 
of a relationship between mother employment 
and the wan wa: Me power, therefore, seem to 
be oversimplifications of what should be studied 
as a complex and multivariate phenomenon. 
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Effect of Employment on Sex Differences in 
Attitudes Toward the Parental Family* 


ROBERT M. GRAY and TED C. SMITH 
: University of Utah 


Tuis study is concerned with the problem of 
further testing two hypotheses advanced by 
Komarovsky and others that have to do with the 
adjustment of husbands and wives in urban 
American marriages.’ The first hypothesis is that 
attachment to one’s parental family is greater for 
wives than for husbands. The second is that be- 
cause of the wife’s closer attachment to her 
parents, problems with parents-in-law more fre- 
quently involve the wife's. parents than the hus- 
band’s parents. . 

In an examination of materials collected from 
some 600 married couples who participated in 
the Burgess-Wallin project, Wallin found data 
bearing on these propositions.? His findings 
supported Komarovsky’s assumption concerning 
the first hypothesis, which stated that the wife 
is more attached to her parents than is the male 
to his parents.’ Wallin suggests that the differ- 
ences found between husbands and wives with 
relation to the attachment factor could probably 
best be explained by Komarovsky’s assumption 
that the differences in training in the premarital 
years tend to foster more attachment on the part 
of females.t The empirical findings from the 
Wallin study did not, however, support the 
second proposition—that there would be more 
trouble with the wife’s parents than with the 
husband’s because of the closer attachment of 
the female to her parents.5 

These data raise a pertinent question regard- 
ing the importance of the male working full 
time each day at his occupation, and the effect 
that this working experience would have on the 
attachment-to-parents variable. For example, 
Wallin states as a possible, though not tested, 
second explanation with respect to the attach- 
ment factor: 


* Revised version of a paper read before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Relations held in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, August, 1958. 

1 Mirra Komarovsky, ‘Functional Analysis of Sex Roles,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 25 (August 1950), pp. 508-16. 

2? Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 

3 Paul Wallin, ‘‘Sex Differences in Attitudes to ‘In-Laws’: 
A Test of a Theory,”’,The American Journal of Sociology, 
59, No. 5 (March, 1954). 

4 Ibid., p. 467. 

5 Ibid., p. 468. 
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“Married women may be homesick more often 
because, being alone for much of the day with 
their household tasks, their thoughts may revert 
to their premarital years. Led thus, perhaps to 
think of ‘the good old days’ with the family, they 
may tend to experience ‘homesickness’ more than 
their husbands, who are preoccupied with tasks 
which command their full attention and less often 
isolate them from social contacts. Similarly, wives 
may see their parents more frequently—either 
visiting or being visited by them—because they 
have more leisure time than their husbands.’ 


The present article is an examination of this 
second interpretation—that differences found to 
exist between married couples are due to the 
division of labor variable, in that the males are 
preoccupied with jobs which command their 
full attention, and, as a consequence, they do 
not feel homesick for, visit, or have the same 
attachment to parental families as do the mar- 
ried women. Consequently, any difference con- 
cerning attachment to parents and ensuing prob- 
lems concerning in-laws which conceivably 
might exist between males and females would 
be partially due to the employment variable. 
The present study examines this assumption by 
investigating two hypotheses which state that 
(1) fully employed married women develop 
greater attachments to their own parents than do 
their working husbands to their parents, and 
(2) the female's greater attachment will be the 
source of more marital tensions for the couple 
in their relations with her parents than with the 
husband's parents. 


SAMPLE AND FINDINGS 

The subjects were married couples living in 
an urban community, all of whom were gain- 
fully employed full time. They were selected by 
an area probability sample technique, using the 
City Directory, and were interviewed in their 
homes by means of a schedule. 

As may be seen in Table I, the males and 
females were living about the same distance 
from their parents, which rules out accessibility 
of family as an intruding variable. 

Similar to the Wallin study, two questions 


* Ibid., p. 467. 
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TABLEI. DISTANCES BETWEEN 424 MARRIED 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 424 
MARRIED COUPLES SEE THEIR PARENTS 





COUPLES AND THEIR PARENTS 





PER CENT 





DISTANCE TO PARENTS’ HOME 


MALES FEMALES 


PER CENT 





FREQUENCY OF VISITS 


MALES FEMALES 





300 or more miles 
100-300 miles 
50-100 miles 

50 or less miles 





tested Kémarovsky’s hypothesis that women 
develop greater attachment than men to their 
parents.’ The first question was: “Do you ever 
feel homesick for either of your parents?’ The 
second question was: ‘How often, on the aver- 
age, do you see your parents ?”’ 

As may be seen in Table II, married women 
are “homesick’’ more often than are their hus- 
bands. The data tabulated in Table III disclose 
that the women see their parents more fre- 
quently than do the males. 

The data in Tables II and III indicate that 
the female tends to be more attached to the 
parental family in that the wives reported being 
homesick more frequently and seeing their 
parents more often than did the males. The data 
are similar to Wallin’s findings* and support 
Komarovsky’s first hypothesis that the difference 
in the training of males and females in the pre- 
marital years is such as to foster more parental 
attachment in females.? The employment factor 
apparently is not a causal factor in explaining 
this differential. 

Two questions tested Komarovsky's assump- 
tion that if wives carry into marriage a tendency 
to be more attached to, and dependent on, their 
parents than do the husbands, then trouble with 
the parents-in-law is more likely to be with the 


1 [bid., p. 467. 
8 [bid., p. 469. 
® Komarovsky, of. cit., pp. 913-14. 


TABLE Il. HOMESICKNESS OF 424 MARRIED 
COUPLES FOR THEIR FATHER 
QR MOTHER* 








FREQUENCY OF PER CENT 
HOMESICKNESS 





MALES ** FEMALES ** 


5 Pe 
16.4 
12.9 
10.3 
7.0 


Two or three times a week 
Once a week 

Once a month 

A few times a year............ 
Less than once a year 





Chi-square test is significant at the .01 level. 


wives’ than with the husbands’ families.”"*° The 
questions are, “What is your attitude to your 
father- and mother-in-law?” and “What effect 
has your spouse’s family, as a whole, had on 
your relationship with your spouse?” ‘The 
theory implies that the men’s attitudes to their 
wives’ parents would be more negative than the 
wives’ attitudes to the parents of the men; 
similarly that men more’ than women think that 
their ‘in-laws’ weaken rather than strengthen 
their marriage.’"™* 

The data contained in Table IV in answer to 
the questions: “What is your attitude to your 
father-in-law?” and “What is your attitude to 
your mother-in-law?” indicates approximately 
the same findings for the males and females. As 
shown in Table V, however, responses of fe- 
males and males reveal that more males than 
females feel that their spouses’ families have 
strengthened their marriages. These findings 
approximating Wallin’s data fail to support 
Komarovsky’s hypothesis. 

The data developed in this study are con- 
sistent with the first hypothesis—that women 
develop greater attachment than men to their 
parents. They do not, however, support the re- 


%” Wallin, op. cit., p. 468. 
11 Ibid. 


TABLE IV. ATTITUDES OF 424 MARRIED 
COUPLES TOWARD PARENTS-IN-LAW 





PER CENT 


PER CENT 





ATTITUDES TO- TOWARD FATHERS- TOWARD MOTHERS- 
WARD IN-LAWS IN-LAW* IN-LAW* 





MALES FEMALES MALES FEMALES 





16.6 
41.2 
22.9 
19.3 





* The distribution is significant at the .01 level. 

** Tn this and succeeding tables percentages are cal- 
culated after the “no answer’ and “‘deceased’’ cate- 
gories have been removed. 
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41.3 34.2 
33.5 
19.7 
7.9 


3.6 


Like very much 46.3 
Like considerably 23.9 
Like somewhat 17.4 
Like a little a5. 
Dislike** 8.2 





* Chi-square not significant at the .01 level. 
** This combines the categories dislike ‘a little,” 
“somewhat,”’ “considerably,’’ and “‘very much.” 
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TABLE V. REPORTS BY 424 MARRIED COU- 
PLES OF THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR 
SPOUSES’ FAMILIES ON 
THEIR MARRIAGES* 








PER CENT 





EFFECTS IMPUTED TO “IN-LAWS” 
MALES FEMALES 





Strengthened relationship 
Very much 
Considerably 
Somewhat 


Weakened relationship : 
Neither strengthened nor weakened. : 47. 





* When the categories under “Strengthened relation- 
ship” are combined, the 2X3 table yields a chi-square 
significant at the .01 level. 


lated assumption concerning the greater amount 
of tension experienced by males with their 


spouses’ parents because of this greater attach- 
ment. The data therefore suggest that although 
females tend to be attached more closely to their 
parents than are males, this does not lead to an 
impairment of the marriage relationship to any 
significant degree. 

The present findings also indicate that differ- 
ences existing between married men and women 
with respect to attachment to parental families 
are not due to the males’ being preoccupied 
with making a living, since both the male and 
the female partners investigated in this study 
were working full time. A better explanation 
concerning the “‘attachment’’ datum is the evi- 
dence given by Komarovsky indicating a greater 
attachment of females to their parents before 
marriage as an explanation of why females feel 
“homesick” more frequently and visit parents 
more often than do the males. 


Responses of Eighth Grade Girls to a 
Talk on Sex 


THOMAS POFFENBERGER 
University of California, Davis 


Two tecent articles have pointed out some 
of the problems in sex education. Harper and 
Harper say the decline in sex education in the 
schools is due in ‘part to a reluctance of teachers 
to teach sex information.1 Smith describes a 
case in which the sex education aspects of a 
course in family relations were deleted because 
of community opposition and lack of support 
from the school administration.? As Kirkendall 
points out in commentary on the Harpers’ 
article, there is a need to convince educators as 
well as laymen in some communities that lack 
of 7 information is a real problem for young 
e3 

Undoubtedly, many teachers in family life 
education programs are afraid of sex education, 
lacking training and experience in the subject. 
It might help matters if there were more pub- 
lished reports about sex education programs that 
included materials and procedures used, and an 

1R. A. Harper and F. R. Harper, ‘‘Are Educators Afraid 
of Sex *’ Marriage and Family Living 19 (August, 1957), pp. 
240-244, 

2P. A. Smith, ‘‘Some Observations on Family Life Educa- 
tion at the Secondary Level,’ The Coordinator, 6 (June, 1958), 
pp. 51-53. 

*L. H. Kirkendall, ‘‘Are Educators Afraid of Sex?— 
Comments,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), 
pp. 244-245, 
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evaluation of their effects. Such studies should 
help answer the critics and put sex education 
on a sounder research basis. These reports 
would also provide teachers with ideas on the 
most effective methods and materials for teach- 
ing sex education to various age groups.‘ 

The following is an attempt at such a report, 
although it is not suggested as a pattern. An 
evaluation of the present talks was not decided 
upon until after the talks were given, and, it 
might be added, until there was some evidence 
of success. As a result, only a brief description 
of materials and procedures—rather than the 
needed detailed outline—can be given.. The 
method of evaluation was a simple question- 
naire; no attempt was made to probe beneath 
expressed attitudes, as suggested by Josselyn.® 

Methods should be developed to study the 
psychodynamics of the learning process in this 

‘For a discussion of the needs in sex education, see T. 
Poffenberger, “‘Family Life Education in This Scientific Age,"’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 21 (May, 1959), pp. 150-154. 
For an attempt at the formulation of theory relating to ‘‘moral”’ 
behavior, see T. Poffenberger and D. Olmsted, ‘‘Human Be- 
havior in Terms of ‘Morality’ and ‘Piety,’ '’ Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 5 (Fall, 1958), pp. 23-45, 

‘51, M. Josselyn, ‘‘The Adolescent and His World,’ New 
York Family Service Association of America, 1952, pp. 109- 
119. 
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area. However, we need all the information we 
can get, and it is hoped that this paper will 
indicate that simple methods of gathering infor- 
mation still have some value, and that others in 
sex education will be encouraged to report their 
their own successes and failures, using whatever 
methods they may be able to design. 

In the spring of 1957, a University student, 
doing practice teaching in an eighth grade home- 
making class, asked the girls to hand in un- 
signed questions about boy-girl relationships. 

Twenty-two of forty-seven students handed in 
questions. They are grouped in five categories to 
show more clearly the specific areas where infor- 
mation was sought. Some of the questions were 
quoted in a previous article;* others are given 
below: 

Sexual intercourse. ‘What happens when you 
are seduced?”; “How do you have babies?” ; 
“What is the satisfaction obtained from sexual 
relations ?”’; ‘Is there a certain time for a man 
and a woman to have sexual intercourse?’’; 
“What is intercourse ?” ; ‘Does it hurt when you 
have intercourse?”; “How do you mate?’; 
“What should you do if a boy tries or does rape 
you?”; “What are marital relationships?” ; 
“What happens when a boy rapes you?” 

Abortion. “How do you stop from having a 
baby after you are pregnant?”; “Is it safe for 
young girls to have an abortion?’”’; “How can 
you or how do you lose a baby?”; “What do 
you do to keep from having a baby after it 
happens?” 

Sexual functioning and behavior of males. 
“Do boys do something like menstruation ?” ; 
“Why can’t men have a baby ?’”’; “Do boys have 
anything like periods?”; “Why are some boys 
dirty in talk?” ; “What to do when a boy starts 
getting fresh?” ; “Why are men so eager?” 

Sexual functioning of females. “How old 
should you be before you have a baby ?’’; “How 
does mother nature know when nine months 
are up for a child to be born?” ; ““What happens 
to the cord when the baby is born?”; “What 
enables women to have babies?” ; “How long 
do women have babies?”’; “What is laboring 
and does it hurt?”; ‘What happens when you 
have a baby?’; “How long does it take a 
woman to stop having periods?” 

Other questions. ‘What is petting?” ; “How 
can you stop from getting pregnant ?’’; “What 
happens on your wedding night?”; ‘What 
should you do on your wedding night?” 

The questions indicated a lack of information 


® See footnote 4 (‘Family Life Education in This Scientific 
Age’’). 
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on coitus, and a confusion about words relating 
to coitus. [marital relations, sexual intercourse, 
sexual relations, seduce, rape, and fuck.} It was 
evident that the students needed a clarification 
of these terms, since a confusion of words re- 
lating to coitus promotes confusion regarding 
coitus itself. 

The questions on rape may have been stimu- 
lated in part by a recent incident in the com- 
munity, in which a college girl, apparently 
reacting to feelings of guilt following a date, 
reported that she had been raped. Several pre- 
marital pregnancies among the local high-school- 
age girls were also known to the community and 
had been discussed by some mothers in front of 
their daughters. This awareness of premarital 
pregnancy could give rise to questions such as 
those on abortion and contraception. 

A few of the students’ questions represent 
presumably normal curiosity about the opposite 
sex. All of them should be understood by young 
women if they are to have an adequate aware- 
ness of the sexual functioning of males. 

Eight questions were asked about the sexual 
functioning of females. The emphasis was on 
pregnancy, with some interest in labor and 
childbirth. 

The remaining questions pertained to the 
wedding night, contraception, and petting. Those 
concerning the wedding night may have been 
suggested by the growing number of pregradu- 
ation marriages of local high school students 
during the past several years. 

In general the questions seem to indicate a 
need for basic factual information at this age 
level. Evidence is needed from workers at the 
junior high school level to determine whether 
or not these questions are typical. 

The questions were somewhat disturbing to 
the teachers, who decided to seek help from the 
University. It was decided that frank questions 
deserved frank answers. The teachers felt them- 
selves unqualified, and it was agreed that a talk 
should be given by a male instructor who taught 
a university course in family relations. The in- 
structor decided to use color slides from the 
film “Human Growth,’ believing that the dark- 
ened room might tend to ease any student em- 
barrassment, and give a focus of attention for 
both the girls and the lecturer. The slides were 
an excellent aid in describing the functioning of 
the sex organs, at the same time providing a 
basis for discussing the psychological and soci- 
ological aspects of the students’ questions. These 


™ Slides available from the E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S. W. 
Alder, Portland 4, Oregon. 
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slides include drawings of the endocrine glands, 
which allowed for a discussion of bodily changes 
before, during, and after pubescence. Drawings 
of the male and female sex organs helped the 
explanation of coitus, after which the various 
terms relating to coitus were defined. A dis- 
cussion of conception and abortion was co- 
ordinated with. drawings of the sperm and 
ovum, slides on menstruation, the growth of the 
fetus, and the birth process. Throughout the 
talks the instructor tried to balance seriousness 
with emphasis on the wonder of the biological 
processes and with some humor, in order to 
break the nervous tension obvious in some of 
the girls. 

Two weeks after the lectures a questionnaire 
was given the two classes by the classroom 
teacher, who told the students she was interested 
in their feelings about the talk and asked their 
frank unsigned opinions. The implication, not 
stated, was that she wanted the questionnaire 
only for her own information. 

The questionnaire included fourteen ques- 
tions—eleven relating to the talk, the others 
asking the age of the girl, the father’s occu- 
pation, and the age at menarche. The students 
were asked what they had liked or disliked about 
the talk, and which of their questions had been 
answered and which had not. To determine the 
suitability of the material for the age group, the 
gitls were asked at what age they would prefer 
hearing such a talk, whether they felt the talk 
was too frank, and whether it worried them in 
any way. The object of the remaining ques- 
tions was to find out whether more should have 
been said, and if so, what material the students 
thought should have been included. The students 
were asked whether they believed the talk should 
be followed by discussion with their teacher, and 
whether it would be better to give the talk to 
boys and girls separately or in a combined class. 
Finally, they were asked which they preferred 
for a speaker: man or woman. 


BACKGROUND DATA 


The two sections had forty-seven girls. 
Twenty-four were thirteen years old; twenty-one 
were fourteen, and two were fifteen. Twenty- 
three of the fathers were employees of the 
University of California in instructional and 
administrative positions; five were professional 
people in other fields; seven were small-business 
owners or skilled workers; nine were farmers; 
and three were unskilled laborers. 

Forty-one girls had passed the menarche. Of 
those, twenty-two had begun to menstruate the 
previous year; eighteen had done so for a year 
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or longer. One girl reported menstruating for 
the first time at the age of ten, eleven girls at 
eleven, twelve girls at twelve, ten girls at 
thirteen, and six girls at fourteen. 


EVALUATION OF THE TALK 


Responses to the ten questions on the talk 
appear below:® 

1. “What did you like about the talk?” All 
but two of the girls made some positive com- 
ment. Eleven said they liked ‘the talk’s direct- 
ness, eleven said clarity of presentation, six said 
thoroughness, five said method of presentation. 
Twelve had miscellaneous comments ; two made 
no reply. The students seemed to appreciate a 
straightforward discussion emphasizing facts. 

2. “What did you dislike about the talk?” 
Twenty-nine (60 per cent) of the students re- 
ported no dislikes about the talk; twelve (26 
per cent) made negative comments; six left the 
question unanswered. Of the twelve who made 
negative comments, four said they didn’t under- 
stand the vocabulary (an attempt had been made 
to keep the vocabulary at their level) ; two said 
they would have preferred’ a woman speaker; 
two said the talk was embarrassing; three said it 
covered material they already knew; anc cue 
said it covered unnecessary material. 

3. “At what age is it best to have this kind 
of talk?” Forty-two (90 per cent) said it should 
be given at their present age or before. Four 
students did not answer and another said it 
should be given later. 

4. "Do you feel a talk like this should be 
followed by discussion with your teacher?’ The 
talk as given was followed by a short question- 
and-answer session. Most of the students would 
have preferred a longer discussion. Their re- 
sponse to this question also indicated that the 
majority would have liked a discussion with 
their own teacher following the talk. Thirty- 
three (70 per cent) said they would like further 
discussion, seven said “no” and seven did not 
answer the question. 

5. “Do you feel it would be best to give such 
a talk to a combined class of boys and girls or to 
the boys and girls separately?’ Many educators 
have recommended including boys and girls in 
one class when sex is discussed, on the theory 
that “sex should be treated just like any other 
subject matter area.” Combined classes may be 
of value, depending on the grade level and the 
method of handling the material. However, 
combining classes cannot be justified by the 

® See appendix for comments of students who gave more 
than a ‘“‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answer to each question, All written 
comments are given. 
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reason stated above. In our society, sexual func- 
tioning and behavior are not like other subject 
matter areas and will not soon be so. Before the 
question is decided, more information is needed. 
Thirty (63 per cent) of the girls thought that a 
separate talk should be given; nine (20 per 
cent) said the class should be combined; three 
students were undecided. Four girls said it de- 
pended on the actions of the boys and girls, 
while one said “‘first separately and then to- 
gether.’’ The students’ possible embarrassment, 
plus their tendency to clown would indicate that 
a combined class at this maturity level should 
be considered with caution, 

6. “Would you prefer to have the talk given 
by a man or by a woman?” The students’ re- 
action indicated that, for most of them, the 
speaker's sex would be secondary to his (or her) 
competence. Some felt, however, that they would 
have been more comfortable had the speaker 
been a woman. Sixty-two per cent indicated 
either that they preferred a man, that it made 
no difference, or that it depended on the ability 
of the speaker. This percentage broke down 
as follows: ten (21 per cent) said they preferred 
a man; fifteen (32 per cent) said it made no 
difference; four (9 per cent) said it depended 
on the speaker. Eighteen girls (38 per cent of 
the total group) said they would prefer a woman 
speaker. It would seem that, for this age group, 
a woman should give sex talks to girls; however, 
it can be done effectively by a man. 

7. “Did you feel the talk was too frank?” 
Forty-two (90 per cent) said ‘no’; three said 
“yes”; two students gave no answer. 

8. “Did the talk bother or worry you?’; 
Forty-five (95 per cent) said “‘no’’; two students 
said “‘yes.”” 

In sex education every effort should be made 
to avoid emotional damage to any student. 

‘Either because they did not answer some of the 
questions or because of one or more negative 
comments, the following fifteen students warrant 
a further look: 2, 5, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 30, 
31, 33, 36, 38, 46, 47. However, other remarks 
of these same students were positive. Students 
5, 13, 17, 19, 30, 31, 38, 46, 47 indicated in 
answer to the questions that the talk was not 
too frank nor did it worry them. Students 2 and 
36 said it did worry them and student 11 was 
the only one who believed such a talk should 
be given at an older age. Student 2 said that the 
thing she liked about the talk was that “He told 
everything without being hesitant’ and that 
such a talk should be given at “our age.” Stu- 
dent 36 said, “Before I heard it (the talk), I 
was embarrassed, but afterwards, I wasn’t.”’ She 
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said that such a talk should be given in the 
eighth grade and that the question answered for 
her was “for sure how you had a baby.” Student 
11 said that she thought the talk “was sort of 
interesting” but pointed out that “I don’t like 
to talk about those things.” She said that she 
had not handed in any of the original questions. 
Although she said the talk was not too frank or 
that it did not worry or bother her, she was the 
only girl of the forty-seven who said that such a 
talk should be given at a later age. She believed 
the talk would be more proper at age fifteen. 
While these students were negative or critical in 
answering one or more of the questions, their 
answers to other questions indicated at least 
some positive reaction in every case. 

The total evidence indicates that the talk may 
have had an anxiety-reducing effect on most of 
the girls. Where a high degree of anxiety might 
have been already present, it is questionable that 
the talk increased it for any long period. How- 
ever, while there is no evidence of it in the 
present case, the fact that many of the girls were 
uncomfortable indicates a need to handle the 
subject so as to reassure rather than to create 
additional fears. The possibility is quite real that 
repressed anxiety may be made manifest by such 
a talk or discussion. Thus, follow-up studies 
of a more profound nature are needed. 


CONCLUSION 


In response to a series of unsigned questions 
handed in by two sections of an eighth grade 
homemaking class, a talk was given along with 
slides from the film “Human Growth.” Two 
weeks after the talk a questionnaire was given 
the students in an attempt to evaluate their 
feelings about the talk. Two facts brought out 
by the study are: 

1. The students’ questions and their reaction 
to the talks indicated that these eighth-grade 
girls needed effective sex education, and that 
they themselves felt that need. 

2. The method used in evaluating the talks 
gave no evidence of emotional disturbance. On 
the other hand, there were indications that the 
talks successfully answered some of the students’ 
questions and dead up misinformation. 


APPENDIX 
Questions with Responses by Student Number* 
1. What did you like about the talk? 


1 The way it was given and the movies 
(slides). 


* The students are numbered so that the response of the 
same student to each question can be followed. 
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2 He told everything without being hesi- 
tant. 

3 The fact that I understood more clearly 
the things I already knew. 

4 It cleared up some of the things I didn’t 
know. 

5. The way he gave the talk. 

6 I thought it was very interesting and edu- 
cational. 

7 I thought it was very good, and he ex- 
plained the things we did not know very 
well. 

8 I like the way that Dr gave the talk 
and I thought that it was very interesting. 

9 The frankness and to the point. 

10 It explained many things that were not too 
clear. 

11 I thought it was sort of interesting. 

12 I found out a lot of things I didn’t know. 

13 It told me a few things I didn’t know. 

14 The way he told us straight out everything 
we needed to know. 

15 The details he went into about each point. 

16 He talked to us, not at us, and answered 
our questions well. 

18 It explained my questions. . 

19 The way he told everything. He got to the 
point. 

20 He told us what we wanted to know. He 
didn’t beat around the bush. He explained 
everything so thoroughly. 

His way of explaining the way a baby is 
produced. 

It was interesting. I learned things I didn’t 
know. 

How a baby was developed. 

He told the truth about both the male 
and female. 

25 I like the whole talk and everything 
about it. 

26 What happens when you are pregnant 
and how you get the baby. 

27 He was direct about it. 

28 You learn more, gives you a better un- 
derstanding of things. 

29 The talk was very, very good, also inter- 
esting to learn. I think we should have 
more of them. 

31 He was frank, told me some things I 
didn’t know. 

32 It made things easier to understand. 

33 Just about everything. 

34 Everything. 

35 Dr. . . . knew what he was talking 
about. He knew there was nothing bad 
about it, and we really learned some- 


thing. 
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36 It was thorough. 

37 I learned things that I never knew before. 

38 It explained probably some of the ques- 
tions the girls had. 

39 I liked the talk because when Dr... . 
did not make me feel ashamed or any- 
body I can think of. 

40 He was blunt, frank, and understand- 

' ing. 

41 It helped me to understand and 
straighten out on where I came from. 
His direct, frank attitude. 

The diagrams (slides). 

It explained the things that I was a lit- 
tie in doubt about. 

It was good, but I knew almost every- 
thing he told us. 

He told it in a matter-of-fact way and 
showed the slides which were very inter- 
esting. 


. What did you dislike about the talk? 


2 Some of the words he used were sophis- 
ticated. 
5 It was a man and not a woman. 

11 I don’t like to talk about those things. 

12 He used some big words that we didn’t 
know the meaning of. 

13 I was kind of embarrassed because he 
was a man. 

15 He used too many words which were not 
understood. 

18 It was kind of embarrassing. 

19 He told some things that I already know. 
I can understand, though, that some girls 
might not have known some things. 

22 He got me confused a little. 

31 He told us the same things we have had in 
homemaking and other places, and we 
already knew most of it. 

33 I felt he talked about things that weren't 
necessary. 

46 We had already discussed most of it in 
homemaking or at home so it was noth- 
ing new. 


. At what age is it best to have this kind of 


talk? 


5 Between the 7th and 8th grade. 

7 Anywhere from the 7th to the 9th grade. 

10 I think that at an earlier age because for 
about 1-2 years I have had everything 
mixed up. 

13 Right about now—before we get to high 
school. 

19 At exactly our age. We are old enough 
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to understand and too young to have got- 
ten many wrong ideas. 

20 The age we are right now (13-14). If 
you don’t get it now, you would get the 
wrong impression. 

22 About 11 to 13 or 14. 

26 When you are in your teens so you will 
know all there is about sex. 

31 I think it is good to have it at our age, 
because younger girls would get silly. 

33 Some things could be talked about now, 
others later. 

35 Girls—8th grade; boys—high school. 

38 About right now, I would think, if not a 
year earlier. 

39 Anywhere from 11 to 14. 

44 About now, although maybe a year 
younger. 

46 The eighth grade is good, I think better 
than seventh, because when it was tried 
last year we were all embarrassed and 
silly. 


. Should a talk like this be followed by dis- 


cussion? 


2 Not necessarily, unless somebody has a 
question. 
It was not necessary. 
Yes—but with the whole group. 
Yes, a very short one. Just to follow up 
anything that have been unclear. 
Not necessarily. He discussed it nicely. 
Yes, in some ways to learn everything if 
you didn’t know before. 
We had already had a discussion, so I 
don't think it was necessary. 
No, I think you should talk it out with 
your parents. 
I don't think it would be necessary un- 
less someone had a question that was not 
answered. 
If the majority wanted it. 
No, because he said about all there was 
to say. 
It would help. 
I didn’t think so this year because we 
discussed it beforehand, but I do think 
it’s a good idea. 


. Do you feel it would be best to give such a 
talk to a combined class of boys and girls or 
the boys and girls separately? 


2 Definitely separately, too embarrassing 
for the girls. 

4 In a way yes, in a way no. 

5 If boys don’t act silly—together; if boys 
do act silly—separate. 
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6 Some feel it is best separately because 
that way it is not as embarrassing; how- 
ever, I think it is a good idea to have 
the class mixed. It gives everyone the 
chance to ask a number of different ques- 
tions which I think is good. 

10 I feel that the boys should also know. 
Combined classes have their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

19 Separately—it saves any embarrassment. 

21 I think it is on the basis if they are ma- 
ture enough. 

22 Combined because the boys otherwise 

_ would hardly find out everything. 

29 First separately, then together. 

31 If this talk was given to boys and girls 
together, everyone would be very embar- 
rassed and wouldn't ask any questions. 

35 At our age I think girls are more ma- 
ture. The boys act silly. I think it would 
be OK in late high school but not at 
this time unless the boys were really seri- 
ous about it. 

38 It just depends on the community. I 
think the girls would like it separately. 

39 Together because we've got to face it 
sometime. 

44 To the boys and girls separately, but I 
think the boys should have it too. 

46 This year we had a little of both, and I 
liked it. By having it alone first we lost 
our shyness, but it is good experience to 
have a mixed class. 


. Would you prefer to have the talk given 


by a man or woman? 


6 It depends on the type of speaker. I 
think Dr. . . . was excellent. 
Before Dr. . . . spoke I would have pre- 
ferred a woman speak. But after he 
started talking I was not as bashful. I 
would have man or woman. 
I don’t care, just so he or she knows 
what he or she is talking about, and can 
explain in a way all understand. 
A woman because you feel free to discuss 
things with her. When it is a man, you 
feel self-conscious. 

14 Woman in some cases, sometimes a man. 

19 Dr. . . . ! I suppose it doesn’t make 
much difference but the boys should 
probably have it given by a man, and the 
girls a woman in most cases, but Dr. 

. was so good, that it didn’t make any 

difference. 

20 Either one. It doesn’t bother me. 

21 Either one. They both have experience. 
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Don’t you think. 

I'm not sure but I think a man to a mixed 
group. 

Whoever knows and can help us under- 
stand. 

Both. But I think the man knows more 
on sex than a woman therefore he should 
be the one to tell us of sex. For there 
is really nothing to be ashamed of, for 
all must learn of sex now or never. 

I don’t think it makes that much differ- 
ence. I think the only regulation one 
should have to give this kind of talk is 
to know exactly what he is talking about 
and be sincere in answering the ques- 
tions. 


7 and 8. Was the talk too frank or did it worry 
you? 


2 I don’t want to have a baby now. 
36 Before I heard it I was a little embar- 
rassed but afterwards I wasn't. 


. What questions that you had did you feel 
were answered? 


7 All about boy and girl relationships. 

8 How does a woman get rid of afterbirth? 

9 Sexual relationship, what happens when 
you have a baby, etc. 

10 About the growth of children. 

13 How the baby works and things like that. 

14 The one when he said that a boy couldn't 
rape you against your will unless you 


were too afraid to help yourself. 

He answered everything I wanted to 
know. 

How the child is born, how fertilization 
takes place, why we menstruate. 
Marriage, abortion, pregnancy. 

In case you did not know about your 
being. 

Could yow have a child while on your 
period? 

What is an abortion? 

What happened when the egg was fer- 
tilized? 

What did mature mean, why boys made 
everything sound so dirty? 

For sure how you had a baby. 

The development of the child, how the 
male sex organ worked, how the female 
sex organs worked. 

How the egg was fertilized, how to have 
sexual intercourse. 

How the egg in the female was ferti- 
lized, where the egg comes from. 
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. What questions that you had did you feel 
were not answered? 
4 How you go about having a baby, how 
you act? 

13 I want to know why people (a man and 
a woman) want to do it? 

29 Could you have another child develop if 
you sex intercourse again when there is 
one child already starting to develop? 

32 Whether the fertilized egg is painful? 





NOTES ON I.U.F.0. PROGRAM 


The International Conference on the Family, 
scheduled for August 23-26, 1960, at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, is being planned 
in a manner that will combine the annual meet- 
ings of the International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations and the National Council on Family 
Relations. The theme is to be Personal Maturity 
and Family Security. There will be plenary ses- 
sions and section meetings, including speakers 
from various parts of the world and involving 
translation into the major languages. 
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Program Chairmen are: General, Harold T. 
Christensen; Early Child Development, Elba 
Crum; Family Life Education in the Schools, 
Elizabeth Force; Family Life Education in the 
Colleges, Lawrence S. Bee; Family Life Educa- 
tion in the Community, Dorothy Westby-Gib- 
son; Parent Education, Eleanore B. Luckey; Re- 
ligion, Father Walter Imbiorski; Counseling, 
Paul Vahanian; Research, Robert O. Blood, Jr.; 
Economic Aspects of Family Security, Reuben 
Hill. 
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Sexual Adjustment, Marital Adjustment and Personal 
Growth of Husbands: A Panel Analysis* 


ROBERT A. DENTLER, Bureau of Child Research, University of Kansas 
and 
PETER PINEO, McMaster University 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis paper investigates relationships between 
two sets of husbands’ scores from the Burgess 
Early Years and Middle Years of Marriage 
Studies. Changing marital adjustment scores in 
relation to changing sexual adjustment scores 
are considered first; and changing personal 
growth scores in relation to changing marital 
adjustment scores are then interpreted. The con- 
tents of the adjustment measures are too well 
known to require description here,’ although 
aspects of the contents will be introduced into 
the selection of inferences. The personal growth 
measure rests upon nine items from a Likert- 
type questionnaire check list.? More accurately, 
this score should be titled personal growth due 
to marriage. 

Panel analysis refers to a mode of examining 
data when identical observations of individuals 
have been made at two sequential time periods. 
Its strength lies in the fact that as well as net 
shifts, such as a general drop in sexual adjust- 
ment, one may examine the process by which 
the shift occurred. Cases in which there is great 
individual activity but little net change may be 
distinguished from those in which there is a 
major net change but little “extra” activity. 

The husbands are part of a panel of one 
thousand engaged couples first studied by Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin between 1937 and 
1938. The data treated here are drawn from 
questionnaires completed by these husbands 


* The data for this research were collected under a grant- 
in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Grant Foun- 
dation. Analysis was made under support from United States 
Public Health Service National Institutes of Health Research 
Grant No. M-2159., 

1 For full description, see Ernest W. Burgess and Paul 
Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, New York: Lippincott, 
1953. 

2 The measure developed from an impression gained by Dr. 
Burgess during interviews that spouses could respond readily 
to questions phrased in terms of ‘‘What have you gained from 
the marriage?’’ The nine-item index give equal weight to each 
part of the following check-list: ‘‘Check on each line to what 
extent you think marriage has done the following for you: 
Made my life more interesting . . . Made me happier .. . 
Made my life more liveable . . . Made me do better work,’ 
and similar items, including health, personality improvement, 
new interests, loss of restlessness, and increased ambition. 
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during roughly the fifth year of marriage and 
again during roughly the fifteenth year in 
follow-up studies. Attrition in the panel owing 
to death, divorce, broken engagements and re- 
fusals, as well as lost contact, accounts for the 
fact that we have secured only about four hun- 
dred husbands for study. With few exceptions, 
the husbands are white, middle class. 

We present a series of approaches to the 
sixteen-cell panel table of the sort initiated by 
Paul Lanarsleld and developed and reported on 
by Bernard Levenson. We suggest that the 
techniques are applicable to family data; their 
use may point up resolutions of theoretical issues 
or give added validation to old solutions in 
family research. 


SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


In Engagement and Marriage, Burgess and 
Wallin elaborate a theory of the relation be- 
tween sexual adjustment and other criteria of 
marital success, including their own marital 
adjustment score. The crux of their theory is 
that ‘‘sexual adjustment in marriage is primarily 
determined by, and hence a reflection of, success 
in other components of the relationship.”* We 
shall test the core of the Burgess-Wallin theory: 


The theory advanced above depicts sexual ad- 
justment as affected more than caused by suc- 
cess in other components of the marriage rela- 
tionship. But it should be emphasized that sex- 
ual adjustment, in turn, can exercise a consoli- 
dating or weakening influence on the union in 
its entirety." 


Table I is typical of the sixteen-cell tables 
with which panel analysis begins. It stands as an 
inventory of all the information we need to test 
the theory of sexual adjustment and marital ad- 
justment.® ‘ 


3 Panel Analysis Workbook, Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, New York, 1955. 

4 OD. cit., p. 677. 

5 Ibid., p. 680. 

*A cutting point had to be employed to fit the scores to 
the dichotomous framework of the sixteen-cell table. We have 
categorized two-thirds as ‘‘high’’ and one-third as ‘‘low,” 
as closely as possible. The point selected is arbitrary, but there 
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TABLE I. RELATION OF HUSBANDS’ MARITAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE (MAS) 


LEVELS TO SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE (S 


) LEVELS IN EARLY 


AND IN MIDDLE YEARS OF MARRIAGE 











MIDDLE YEARS LEVEL 








HIGH 
AND 
LOW 


LOW 
AND 
HIGH 


TOTAL 





27 249 
15 45 
3 54 
6 49 





TOTAL 


51 397 (N) 





The procedure in panel analysis is to build 
the sixteen-cell table and then break it down 
into various fourfold tables, each of which 
answers a specific “pags about the changes 
which have occurred in the scores or their re- 
lationship. In Table II, for example, we have 
arranged the marginal totals from Table I into a 
four-cell table to answer the question: Is there 
any gain or loss between time periods in the 
amount of association between the two scores? 
Easily computed Q scores give us a measure of 
association for each period.’ We find that the 
husbands’ marital and sexual adjustment scores 
in early marriage (roughly the fifth year of 
marriage) and the middle years (roughly the 
fifteenth year) are highly associated. The as- 
sociation decreases slightly over time from .66 
to .61. 

Thus Table II indicates what is already 
known from the work of Burgess, Wailin, Ter- 
man and others—that sexual adjustment and 
marital adjustment are closely interrelated. It 
also indicates what is less well known, that the 
relationship tends to remain stable over a ten- 
year etic. 

The second set of four-cell tables which may 
be derived compare time period one and two 
scores for each of the two measures separately. 
We have not included these or any further 
derived tables, but merely report the questions 
they ask and the proportions and Q measures 
which we obtain.* Over the ten-year period, 
25 per cent of the husbands changed their level 





are empirical reasons suggested in Engagement and Marriage 
(p. 694) for using a one-third/two-thirds split rather than 
simply half and half. The same breaking point is used in both 
time periods, so that neither precisely equals one-third. 
Mn a where a, b, c, and d are the cells of a 
ad + be 

2-by-2 table. For a fuller discussion see Levenson, op. cit. 

® Persons interested in securing the full set of breakdowns 
should write Robert Dentler, Bureau of Child Research, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


of sexual adjustment, and precisely the same 
percentage changed their level of marital adjust- 
ment. The changes were, on the whole, toward 
decreased adjustment; for both scores roughly 
two-thirds of those who changed declined aw 
high to low adjustment. We feel the decline is 
part of a process of disenchantment which 
occurs in marriage. It is impressive that 75 per 
cent retained their early levels of adjustment. 

The panel technique’s finest advantage rests 
in its ability to locate those cases in which the 
two scores were initially out-of-phase and to 
describe, first, whether there is any tendency for 
changes toward consistent levels of adjustment, 
and, secondly, which variable appears more 
powerful and autonomous. Again there are 
specific four-cell tables which answer these ques- 
tions. 

One set of tables shows that there is a general 
tendency toward decreased consistency between 
the husbands’ sexual and marital adjustment. Of 
the 120 who changed one level of adjustment 
or the other, 60 per cent moved toward incon- 
sistency and only 40 per cent toward consistency. 
As a result there are 123 inconsistent scores in 
the middle-years period while there were only 
99 in the early years (see Table I). 

Another set of tables may be produced which 


TABLE II. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN HUS- 
BANDS’ LEVEL OF MARITAL ADJUST- 
MENT (MAS) AND LEVEL OF SEXUAL 

ADJUSTMENT (SAS) IN EARLY 
YEARS AND MIDDLE YEARS 
OF MARRIAGE 








EARLY YEARS MIDDLE YEARS 





MAS 
, SAS a See Ae ERTIES SAS 
HIGH LOW 


249 


MAS 
HIGH LOW 


198 72 





High 
Lo 


High 
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TABLE III. RELATION OF HUSBANDS’ MARITAL ADJUSTMENT SCORE LEVELS 
(MAS) TO PERSONAL GROWTH SCORE LEVELS (PG) IN EARLY 
AND MIDDLE YEARS OF MARRIAGE 








MIDDLE YEARS OF MARRIAGE 





EARLY YEARS OF 
MARRIAGE 


(PG) 





PG MAS 


LOW 
AND 
HIGH 


HIGH 
AND 
‘LOW 





and 
and 
and 
and 


High High 
High Low 
Low High 
Low Low 


18 
1 
24 
4 





TOTAL 


47 (N =398) 





will answer the question of the relative influence 
of the variables. Where there was initial in- 
consistency and resulting consistency, which re- 
tained its initial level and which was forced to 
change? Our finding is that the two are equally 
influential and equally autonomous. of the 
ninety-nine husbands whose sexual and marital 
adjustment scores were initially inconsistent, 
twenty-three achieved consistency by changing 


their sexual adjustment and twenty-five by: 


changing their marital adjustment. The two 
kinds of adjustment variables interact mutually 
within a context of strong stability of adjust- 
ment. 

A final breakdown, not reproduced here, di- 
rectly addresses the question of the autonomy of 
the two variables. A total of seventy-two changes 
occurred independently of each other. In thirty- 
seven cases the marital adjustment changed in- 
dependently of sexual adjustment toward dis- 
agreement, and in thirty-five, sexual adjustment 
moved away from consistency with the marital 
adjustment level. The relative autonomy of each 
variable is virtually identical. 

Our findings about changes in marital and 
sexual adjustment of husbands may be sum- 
marized as follows: First, most husbands main- 
tain stable levels of adjustment in both spheres, 
whether high or low. Second, among those who 
change there is a greater tendency for a decline 
in adjustment over the ten-year period. Third, 
nearly two-thirds of those who change move 
from convergent levels of adjustment in early 
marriage toward divergent levels in the middle 
years. 

Sexual adjustment and marital adjustment are 
dynamically interrelated. There is a high associ- 
ation between score levels at both periods in the 
marriage as well as high stability. Neither kind 
of adjustment controls the dynamics of the 
other. Their interaction is strikingly equal in 
direction and strength. ef in either factor 
may be equally often induced by the other; yet 
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either factor may also change independently of 
the other. These findings strengthen, support, 
and yet qualify the Burgess-Wallin theory. 


PERSONAL GROWTH AND MARITAL 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


Next, let us consider the proposition that 
what husbands report they have gained person- 
ally from their marriage is a product of their 
level of marital adjustment. Nelson Foote and 
Leonard Cottrell’s work on interpersonal com- 
petence invites the notion that high or in- 
creasing marital adjustment provides conditions 
within which “personal growth” occurs over 
the years.® The reverse proposition should also 
obtain, though to a lesser extent: where marital 
adjustment decreases, personal growth should 
tend to decline, too, or at least not change from 
low to high. 

Table III presents the second sixteen-cell 
inventory. Again, one can derive tables of as- 
sociations between personal growth and marital 
adjustment. These yielded Q coefficients of .42 
(early) and .58 (later), respectively. The degree 
of interscore association, therefore, is lower than 
that between marital and sexual adjustment, but 
increases over time. 

Personal growth is less stable than the marital 
and sexual adjustment. One-third of the hus- 
bands changed their growth scores, while only 
one-quarter changed in the two adjustment 
scores. Among those who changed, proportion- 
ately twice as many changed from low to high 
levels of growth as did from low to high adjust- 
ment. Most husbands report highly stable levels 
of personal growth due to marriage, but the 
change that does occur is as frequently toward 
improvement as decline, again in contrast to the 
adjustment scores which tended to decline. 


® Nelson Foote ans) Leonard Cottrell, Identity and Inter- 
personal Competence, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. The growth score was not developed with any conscious 
link to the Foote-Cottrell work, however. 
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The changes in both variables were mainly 
toward increased consistency—again in contrast 
to the sexual and marital adjustment. Altogther, 
ninety of the husbands moved from inconsistent 
to consistent scores, while only, fifty-seven lost 
consistency. 

High, stable marital adjustment, as well as 
increasing adjustment, clearly have the ability to 
stimulate positive personal growth where the 
growth level is initially low. Of the sixty-eight 
husbands with initially low personal growth and 
high and stable marital adjustment, 65 pe cent 
changed to high personal growth. An 
fifty-three with initially low but increasing 
marital adjustment, only four husbands main- 
tained low personal growth scores. 

In the contrasting situation of high and stable 
initial personal growth and low marital adjust- 
ment, 47 per cent changed in marital adjustment 
to become consistent with their level of personal 
growth. Either personal growth or marital ad- 
justment has power to influence the other; but 
of the two, marital adjustment appears to affect 
personal growth more than the reverse. 

The relationship between marital adjustment 
and personal growth is more complex than that 
between sexual and marital adjustment. Changes 
in either sexual or marital adjustment were 
equally effective, regardless of direction, in in- 
ducing changes in the other. But personal 
growth appears to have some autonomy when 
it increases and no autonomy as it decreases. 
Declining personal growth is paralleled by de- 
clining marital adjustment in 61 per cent of the 
cases. Climbing personal growth moves inde- 
pendently of any increase in marital adjustment 
63 per cent of the time. Loss of personal growth 
cannot occur without affecting the marital ad- 


of the - 


justment; but gains in personal growth may 
occur despite the marriage. 

The greater limits upon the effectuality of 
personal growth as a primary variable produce 
an over-all picture of relatively greater autonomy 
and influentiality in marital adjustment. The 
simplest way of expressing this is to state that 
the initial marital adjustment of the husband is 
a better predictor of later levels of personal 
growth (Q = .44) than initial personal growth 
is of later adjustment (Q = .25). 

The evidence supports the proposition that 
personal growth and marital adjustment are as- 
sociated phenomena which interact mutually 
with increasing effects over a ten-year period. 
Adjustment is more autonomous in its move- 
ment and more primary in influencing personal 
growth, Increasing marital adjustment, in par- 
ticular, has the power to stimulate increased 
personal growth. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two sixteen-cell tables—one classifying rela- 
tionships between sexual adjustment scores and 
marital adjustment scores, the other classifying 
relationships between marital adjustment and 
personal growth from marriage—were broken 
into four-fold tables. These permitted a series 
of inferences. The sexual on commen of hus- 
bands and the marital adjustment of husbands 
are highly associated, dynamically interrelated, 
mutually influential factors, with power to inter- 
act over a ten-year period, although each factor 
is also capable of independent change. Personal 
growth of husbands in marriage and marital 
adjustment show generally the same kind of 
interaction, except that personal growth is more 
a resultant than a cause of marital adjustment. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS TOP CONCERN AT 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Results of a nationwide survey, released by 
the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, point to juvenile 
delinquency as the number one youth problem 
in the United States. Prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency is the subject that tops 
a list of forty major ‘‘areas lof concern’’ reported 
by forty-five states with committees preparing 
for the White House Conference, which will be 
held March 27-April 2, 1960, in Washington, 
D.C. 
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Second in frequency of mentions is the closely 
related subject of the emotionally disturbed 
child, listed by thirty-two states. Third, with 
—— mentions, is the problem of the 
retarded child. Far down the list are problems 
stemming from such new social phenomena as 
television-watching, teenage drinking and driv- 
ing, and radiation hazards. The whole range of 
emotional, physical, and social problems facing 
American youth will undergo microscopic scru- 
tiny at the Conference. 
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Marital Satisfaction and Its Association with 
Congruence of Perception 


ELEANORE BRAUN LUCKEY 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of lowa 


ONE cannot consider carefully the recent work 
toward a theory of marriage counseling’? * 4 
and the backgrounds out of which these state- 
ments grew without being struck by the dis- 
covery that, no matter what the theoretical 
orientation, there is a general trend of develop- 
ment relevant to all: an effort to correlate ego- 
dynamics with social interaction. Within this 
trend two further themes are discernible. First 
is the importance of the perception of self as it 
relates to the way in which one sees and takes 
his marital role, and the importance of percep- 
tion of the other as it relates to the interaction 
and the relationship of the two marital partners. 
Second is the importance of parent-child rela- 
tionships as they are carried into the spouse- 
spouse relationship, particularly the Freudian 
concept of identification of child with the parent 
of the same sex and the oedipal factors that 
result in what Leary® calls “equating” spouse 
with parent of the opposite sex. 

This investigation is based on five hypotheses 
drawn on the assumptions common to the psy- 
choanalytic, the socio-psychiatric, and the self or 
role theory approaches to counseling. 


HyporueEsis I 


The first hypothesis deals with the mutual 
perception of spouses and the degree of agree- 
ment between these concepts as it relates to 
satisfaction in marriage. As an example let us 
take Couple A, both of whom evidence satis- 
faction with their marriage, as contrasted with 
Couple B, both of whom express dissatisfaction. 
It would be held that Mary A. would perceive 
John A. more nearly as he perceives himself, 
and that John A. would perceive Mary A. more 


1A. R. Mangus, ‘‘Family Impacts on Mental Health,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 256-262. 

2A. R. Mangus, ‘Role Theory and Marriage Counseling,”’ 
Social Forces, 35 (March, 1957), pp. 200-209, 

§N. W. Ackerman, ‘The Diagnosis of Neurotic Marital 
Interaction,’’ Social Casework, 35 (April, 1954), pp. 139-147. 

‘ B. Dai, ‘‘A Socio-Psychiatric Approach to Personality Or- 
ganization,’’ American Sociological Review, 17 (February, 
1952), pp. 44-49. 

5 T. Leary, Kaiser Foundation Psychology Research, Mualti- 
level Measurement of Interpersonal Behavior (Manual). Berke- 
ley, California: Psychological Consultation Services, 1956. 
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nearly as she perceives herself than would be 
the case for John B. and Mary B. 

Both role theory and phenomenology present 
a strong theoretical case postulating a positive 
relationship between the congruence of percep- 
tion and effective interpersonal relationships. 
Mangus® says that a primary assumption in the 
marriage relationship is that which holds that 
the integrative quality of a marriage is reflected 
in the degree of congruence between the way 
each partner sees his own role in the marriage 
and the way that role is perceived by the other 
partner. 

Research that has been designed to discover 
the degree of congruence of self and mate con- 
cepts and its correlates has not been in agree- 
ment. Mangus,*? Dymond,® and Preston, e¢ al.® 
have data that indicate a positive association of 
congruent spouse perception with marital suc- 
cess. Studies by Brim and Wood’ and Kirk- 
patrick and Hobart"! have not presented strong 
support for the theory. 

It would be assumed that in marriages where 
congruence of perception is high that there 
would be more appropriate responses to the 
other, that expectations of the other would be 
more appropriately met, that communication 
with each other would be freer, that each part- 
ner would be better able to anticipate the other’s 
feelings and to gear his own expectation to the 
other—in general, that this kind of marital 
adjustment would be reflected in, or would re- 


*A. R. Mangus, ‘‘Family Impacts on Mental Health,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 256-262. 

1 Ibid. 

® Rosalind F. Dymond, ‘A Scale for the Measurement of 
Empathic Ability,"’ Journal of Consultimz Psychology, 13 
(April, 1949), pp. 127-133; Rosalind F. Dymond, ‘‘Personal- 
ity and Empathy,"’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, 14 
(October, 1950), pp. 343-350. 

*M. G. Preston, W. L. Peltz, Emily H. Mudd, and Hazel 
B. Froscher, “Impressions of Personality as a Function of 
Marital Conflict,’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 47, No. 2 (April, 1952), pp. 326-336. 

QO. Brim and Nancy Wood, ‘‘Self and Other Concep- 
tions in Courtship and Marriage Pairs,’ Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living, 18 (August, 1956), pp. 243-248. 

4C. Kirkpatrick and C. Hobart, ‘‘Disagreement, Dis- 
agreement Estimate, and Non-Empathic Imputations for In- 
timacy Groups Varying From Favorite Date to Married," 
American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 10-19. 
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flect, a greater degree of marital satisfaction. It 
might be assumed further that the perceptions 
an individual holds are the bases of his inter- 
actions with that person; and that until we have 
some understanding of the relationship of these 
perceptions, we are not able to deal adequately 
with the interaction of the individuals. 

Stated in the null form our first hypothesis 
states: There is no difference in population 
means between two ee defined as satisfac- 
torily and less satisfactorily married with regard 
to the degree of congruence between the con- 
cept each spouse holds of himself and the 
concept of him held by his marital partner. 


Hyporuesis II 


The second hypothesis is concerned with the 
association of marital satisfaction and congru- 
ency of the concepts of self and ideal self. There 
is considerable evidence in the literature of 
counseling research’®1%14 to indicate an in- 
creasing convergence of the concepts of self and 
ideal as the client responds to therapy. By 
many’ 1% 17 the degree of such congruence is 
considered a measure of personal adjustment. 
One might reason, on the basis of such an as- 
sumption, that a good marriage like good ther- 
apy would provide the atmosphere for see 
ality growth and adjustment that would result 
in increasing concurrence of the concepts of self 
and ideal self. Reasoning reversely, an individual, 
well adjusted, holding congruent self and ideal 
self concepts, might well be expected to bring 
to marriage more of the things that would make 
it satisfying. 

Bills, Vance, and McLean,** Eastman’? and 
others have held that a congruence of self and 
ideal concepts is a measure of self-acceptance. 
Reasoning from here, then, on the basis of 

2C. R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 

%C. R. Rogers, ‘Perceptual Reorganization in Client- 
Centered Therapy,’’ In R. R. Blake and G. V. Ramsey, Editors, 
Perception: An Approach to Personality, New York: Ronald 
Press, 1951. 

4 C, R. Rogers and Rosalind F, Dymond, Psychotherapy 
and Personality Change, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. ; 

%R. E. Bills, E. L. Vance, and O, S. McLean, ‘An Index 
of Adjustment and Values,’’ Journal of Consulting Pyschology, 
15 (June, 1951), pp. 257-261. 

1% P,. M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1946, 

1 Rosalind F. Dymond, ‘Interpersonal Perception and 
Marital Happi ’* Canadian Journal of Psychology, 8 (Sep- 
tember, 1954), pp. 164-171. 

%R, E. Bills, E. L. Vance, and O. S. McLean, op. cit., 
pp. 257-261. 

PD. Eastman, ‘‘Self Acceptance and Marital Happiness,"’ 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 22 (April, 1958), pp. 95- 
99. 
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studies of Berger,?° Sheerer,?' and others who 
have found that people who accept themselves 
have greater acceptance of others, we again might 
expect to find that individuals in the more satis- 
factory marriages are those who have congruent 
self and ideal concepts. 

Stated in the null form Hypothesis II reads: 
There is no difference in b peciqniend means be- 
tween two groups defined as satisfactorily and 


less satisfactorily married with regard to the 
degree of congruence between the concept each 
holds of himself and his concept of ideal self. 


Hyporuesis III 


Hypothesis III deals with the phenomenon of 
identification. Both analysts and role theorists 
hold that an individual’s proper identification 
with his own sex, as indicated by identification 
with his parent of the same sex, is favorable to 
personal adjustment. On the basis of such as- 
sumptions it could be further argued that such 
identification would relate positively to marital 
satisfaction. No such clearcut relationships have 
been demonstrated by the rather large number 
of investigations into identification. Theory and 
research both suggest that the mother-father- 
son triangle of identification differs from the 
mother-father-daughter triangle and that sex 
differences are to be expected. No research has 
been done in relation to the degree of identifica- 
tion with one’s parent of the same sex and 
marital satisfaction. The third hypothesis of this 
study is stated: There is no difference in popu- 
lation means between two groups defined as 
satisfactorily and less satisfactorily married with 
— to the degree of congruence between the 
subject's self-concept and his concept of the 
parent of the same sex. 


HyportuHeEsis IV 


The fourth hypothesis deals with oedipal 
factors as they relate to marriage and in the null 
form would hold that: There is no more than a 
chance difference between the two married 
groups in regard to congruence of concepts of 
one’s spouse and parent of the opposite sex. 
According to Freudian?* theory it would be 
expected that attraction to the opposite sex 


»E, M. Berger, ‘‘The Relation Between Expressed Ac- 
ceptance of Self and Expressed Acceptance of Others." Abstract 
of Ph.D. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, 47 (April, 
1951). 

21E—. T. Sheerer, ‘‘Analysis of the Relationship Between 
Acceptance of and Respect for Self and Acceptance of and 
Respect for Others in 10 Counseling Cases,’’ Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 13 (June, 1949), pp. 169-175. 

2S, Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, New York: 
Norton, 1949. 
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would be influenced by the mn of the parent 
of the opposite sex. The social psychologist,* 
not holding with the oedipal theory, would 
stipulate that marriage choice would be in- 
fluenced by parental image in accordance with 
whether the parent-child relationship had been 
satisfactory or not. Neither school has speculated 
on whether equating spouse and parent of the 
opposite sex would be related to marital satis- 
faction. Psychoanalysts have left empirical in- 
vestigation of the oedipal factors mainly in the 
base of the social psychologists. After numer- 
ous studies there stil is not sufficient statistical 
evidence either to verify or deny the oedipal 
theory.4 

Two marriage studies dealing directly with 
mate resemblance to parent of the opposite sex 
and the degree of marital satisfaction of the 
couple have been made.**.?* The Hamilton 
study, which favored positive association of 
satisfaction and resemblance of spouse and op- 
posite-sexed parent, was largely refuted by a 
statistical analysis of the same data made by 
Ferguson." Terman’s findings were at best mar- 
ginal; however, there was evidence that men in 
marriages where their wives either very much 
resembled the mother or were very opposite from 
the mother, were the men who had low happi- 
ness scores. Wives who saw husbands and fathers 
as opposite types tended to have low happiness 
scores. Theory and research would agree that 
there is an association of the images of spouse 
and parent of the opposite sex; how this as- 
sociation relates to satisfaction in marriage has 
not been determined. 


HyYPortHEsis V 
In the null statement Hypothesis V reads: 


There is no difference in fy gars means be-. 


tween two groups defined as satisfactorily and 
less satisfactorily married with regard to the 
degree of congruence of the concept the subject 


holds of his ideal self and the concept he holds 
of his spouse. There is little in the literature of 
either theory or research on which to build a 
rationale for this hypothesis. The argument 
which lends itself best to support of a positive 


%C. Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process and Institution, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1955. ’ 

*R. R. Sears, ‘Survey of Objective Studies of Psycho- 
analytic Concepts,’ Social Science Research Council, (1942), 
pp. 43-44; 52-53. 

%G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, New York: 
Boni, 1929. 

1. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Hap- 
piness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 

71. W. Ferguson, ‘‘Correlates of Marital Happiness,”’ 
Journal of Psychology, 6 (October, 1938), pp. 284-294. 
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association between the two comes from ‘Winch’s 
proposed theory” that mate selection takes place 
on the basis of one’s needs and that the ego 
ideal represents a conceptualized patterning of 
these needs. It may also be expected that what 
an individual envisions for his ideal self would 
be those things which he sees as being socially 
desirable. Consequently, congruence of the ideal 
self and spouse concepts might be considered 
as a measure of the spouse’s social desirability. 
Even more directly, if there is a congruence of 
self ideal and spouse concepts, this may mean 
the subject thinks well of his spouse, admires 
him, and is satisfied in an intimate relationship 
with him. There is no basis on which to expect a 
difference in response according to sex. 


THE DESIGN OF THE RESEARCH 


One of the early problems of the study was 
to find an operational definition of the terms 
“satisfactorily” and “‘less satisfactorily” married. 
Like the definition of intelligence as that which 
the I.Q. test measures, satisfaction as used in 
this study is what Locke’s Modified Marital 
Adjustment Scale?® and Terman’s® seven-point 
self-rating “happiness scale” measures. Twenty- 
two items found by Locke to discriminate at a 
statistically significant level between happily 
married and divorced individuals were chosen. 
These items for the most part originated with 
Burgess and Cottrell** and were used by Wal- 
lace’? and by Swan.** As a second and inde- 
pendent instrument of evaluation the Terman 
self-rating happiness scale was observed. 

The samples were chosen from an original 
group of 594 former students at the University 
of Minnesota (1948-50) who, in a 1953 study, 
indicated that they were married. The Locke and 
Terman items and a personal information blank 
were mailed to the members of this group. Re- 
sponses were received from 454 persons (76.5 
per cent). The Locke items were scored using the 
suggested weightings from his study and were 
ranked. The distribution ranged from 118 to 52 
points, with points Q, falling at 109 and Q, at 

*®R. F. Winch, Mate Selection, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958, 

2H. J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. 

®L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 

1B. W. Burgess and L. Cottrell, Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

2K. M. Wallace, ““Construction and Validation of Mari- 
tal Adjustment and Prediction Scales.’ Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Southern California Library, 1947. 

*R. Swan, ‘The Application of a Couple Analysis to the 
MMPI in Marriage Counseling.”” Ph.D, Thesis, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1952. 
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FIGURE 1. INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST PROFILE ILLUSTRATING PERSONALITY 
VARIABLES ACCORDING TO QUADRANTS 


96. These two points were used as cutting scores 
and the upper (N = 116) and the lower quarter 
(N = 108) were asked to participate with their 
spouses in the second step of the study. Locke 
scores from spouses were obtained from 71.5 
per cent of the upper group, 60.5 per cent of 
the lower group. 

From these couple responses, two final groups 
were selected by the arbitrary decision to con- 
sider as satisfied those couples both of whose 
scores were above the Q, point on the original 
distribution, and as /ess satisfied, those couples 
whose scores both fell below the Q, point. The 
two samples selected for the study were com- 
pared on both the Locke and Terman instruments 
and tested for significant difference by the 
t-test. They were found statistically significant 
at a level greater than .01. It can be concluded 
that the two samples under study were, indeed, 
different in degree of marital satisfaction as in- 
‘dicated on the two measures. 

One individual in each pair was then sent the 
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Interpersonal Check List** and asked to mark it 
without the knowledge or cooperation of his 
mate. When this ICL was returned to the in- 
vestigator, the remaining spouse was mailed his 
with the same request for independent marking. 
Identification on both the Locke items and the 
ICL was by code number and confidentiality was 
assured. In both groups there was a 100 per cent 
response. The satisfied group was composed of 
forty-one couples; the less satisfied, of forty. 
The two groups were examined for homo- 
geneity on the basis of the twenty-six items of 
personal descriptive information secured from 
them. Only one of twenty-nine tests of differ- 
ence proved statistically significant. The fathers 
of the husbands in the satisfied group were 
found to have a significantly greater number of 
years education. This one significant difference 
out of twenty-nine factors tested falls well 
within the limits of chance. In general terms 


% T. Leary, op. cit. 
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both samples were found to consist, in terms of 
averages, of men aged thirty-one and women, 
twenty-nine, who had been married 7.7 years 
and had two children. Roughly three-fourths of 
all the men and women were college graduates. 
The groups were composed similarly in terms 
of vocation, income, number of working wives, 
religious affiliation, residence, and_ birthplace. 
The groups had similar parental backgrounds in 
that the parents were of similar vocations, 
marital status, and religious affiliation. 


THE INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST 


The self-and-other concept instrument chosen 
for this study is the Interpersonal Check List.** *¢ 
It was chosen primarily on the basis of its con- 
struction and the selection and arrangement of 
items. It has 128 descriptive, self-referent items. 
These are arranged in a circular profile and 
combined so as to make up sixteen personality 
variables, composed of eight items each, These 
variables are appropriately combined into oc- 
tants, which may again be combined into a 
descriptive quarter. Each octant is identified by 
an appropriate descriptive term; beginning at the 
top of the circle and going counter-clockwise, 
these are: managerial-autocratic; competitive- 
exploitive; blunt-aggressive; skeptical-distrust- 
fal: modest-sélf effacing; docile-dependent ; 
cooperative-overconventional; responsi le-over- 
generous. (See ‘Figure 1.) Each octant is related 
to every other: in such a way that a subject 
having a high score in any one sector of the 
circle normally has progressively lower scores in 
the other sectors. The vertical axis of the circle 
represents a domination-submission dimension ; 
the horizontal axis represents a love-hate dimen- 
sion. 

The list is conveniently arranged for the 
multiple evaluations which this study requires 
and provides instructions which tap the con- 
scious, verbal level of behavior desired. Sub- 
jects were asked to mark the ICL five times: for 
self, spouse, mother, father, and ideal self. Such 
overt, conscious self-report is appropriate to the 
phenomenological assumption that the phe- 
nomenal field coincides with subjective aware- 
ness. Operationally, the self concept and other 
concepts may be defined for the purpose of this 
study in terms of all the statements an individual 
makes about himself or his world, as they are 
represented by these check list items. 


% Ibid. 

%*R. LaForge and R. Suczek, ‘‘An Interpersonal Check 
List,’’ Journal of Personality, 24, No. 1 (September, 1955), 
pp. 94-112, 
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SCORING AND ANALYSIS, METHOD II 


The investigation included two methods of 
scoring the ICL and analyzing the data. This 
article, however, will report only the second 
method which employs the grosser analysis. 

By following the Leary technique in scoring, 
it is possible to convert the pattern of scores on 
the sixteen variables into two numerical indices 
which locate a subject's perception of his inter- 
personal behavior (or his perception of another) 
on a two-dimensional grid. This summary point 
can be located in one of four quadrants. As de- 
fined by the thirty-two items comprising each of 
the quadrants, a summary score determined as a 
point falling in the upper left quadrant would 
represent a personality that was perceived as 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF DATA BY METHOD 
II APPLIED TO SUMMARY SCORE IN 
THE SAME OR DIFFERENT QUAD- 
RANT OF INTERPERSONAL 

‘ CHECK LIST 








Hypothesis I—Self and Self by Spouse 
s° U* Total 
Different 22 42 64 
Same 60 38 98 
82 80 162 
X?= 11.2, p<.01 (Reject) 


Hypothesis II—Self and Ideal Self 
S U Total 

Different 27 36 63 

Same 54 42 96 


81 78 159 
X?=2.73 (Accept) 


Hypothesis III—Self and Parent of Same Sex 
S U Total 
Different 35 51 86 
Same 44 27 71 
78 157 
(Reject) 


79 
X?=7.04, p<.01 


Hypothesis IV—Spouse and Parent of the Opposite Sex 
S U Total 
Different 37 50 87 
Same 43 28 71 
80 78 158 
X?=5.09, p<.05 (Reject) 


Hypothesis es ~ pouse ard Ideal Self 
U 


Total 
Different 25 46 71 
Same 57 32 89 


160 


82 78 
X?= 13.14, p<.01 (Reject) 





*S and U indicate satisfactory and less satisfactory 
marital adjustment. 
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both hostile and strong; the lower left, hostile 
and weak; the lower right, friendly and weak; 
the upper right, friendly and strong. The de- 
scriptive designations are not important for this 
present study; only the agreement or disagree- 
ment of perceptions falling within these four 
areas is of concern. 

When the check lists were scored by this 
process, the criterion being the number of items 
checked in each octant, each personality concept 
was located in a specific quadrant. Comparisons 
were then possible for each hypothesis: I, self 
and self by spouse; II, self and ideal self; III, 
self and oN of the same sex; IV, spouse and 
parent of the opposite sex; V, ideal self and 
spouse. If the scores on the two personalities 
fell within the same quadrant, they were con- 
sidered “the same.” If the scores fell in differ- 
ent quadrants, they were classified as “different.” 
The number of cases agreeing in their pr. 
tion and those disagreeing were placed in a 
2X2 contingency table according to their 
membership in the satisfied or less satisfied 
group, and the data were subjected to the chi- 
square test of statistical significance. 


FINDINGS 


Table I reports the findings for each of the 
hypotheses. Hypotheses I, III, and V were re- 
jected with a probability greater than .01 and 
Hypothesis IV rejected with a probability be- 
yond .05. One can safely conclude that on the 
basis of a gross measure of perception of per- 
sonality concepts, that the congruence of per- 
ception in regard to these four hypotheses were 
significantly related to marital satisfaction. In 
the group of married persons scoring highest on 
the marital satisfaction gale there was (1) a 
significantly ne agreement of perception in 
regard to self and the perception of self by 


spouse; (111) in regard to self and the parent of 
the same sex; (IV) in regard to spouse and 
parent of the opposite sex; and (V) im regard 
to the perception of one’s ideal self and the 
perception of one’s spouse. 

For hypothesis II, where no significant differ- 
ences between the two groups were found with 
reference to the congruence of self and ideal 
self concepts and marital satisfaction, there is 
an observable trend indicating more disagree- 
ment of perception in the less satisfactorily mar- 
ried group. In the satisfied group, 66.6 per cent 
of the perceptions fell within the same quadrant; 
in the less satisfied group, only 53.8 per cent; 
this difference, however, was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Observations of this nature may be too gen- 
eral to serve as adequate measures of personality 
concepts; on the other hand, it is possible that 
this gross measure gives an impression of per- 
ception which may be a truer basis of personal 
interaction than is provided by specific individual 
items. It is important to remember that this 
study has not been concerned with the &ird or 
quality of perceptional differences, but only with 
degree of congruence of perception and its as- 
sociation with marital satisfaction. 

Because the samples were not randomly chosen 
but selected, the results cannot be generalized 
safely to other populations; however, within 
the sample and instrumental limits, this study 
has indicated that there is a significant and 
positive association between marital satisfaction 
and the congruence of perceptions of (1) self 
and perception of self by spouse; (2) self and 
parent of the same sex; (3) s and parent 
of the opposite sex; and (4) ideal self and 
spouse. No association was found to exist be- 
tween the degree of marital satisfaction and the 
congruence of self and ideal self concepts. 





FAMILY LAW SECTION ORGANIZED BY 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


The growing interest upon the part of the 
legal profession in the area of family law has led 
to the creation within the American Bar Associa- 
tion of a new Section of Family Law. This sec- 
tion composed of attorneys who have been active 
in matrimonial, adoption, paternity, juvenile and 
similar family law matters, has set for itself 
immediate goals which include (1) establish- 
ment of, a Family Law Research Center at the 
American Bar Center in Chicago, (2) studies 
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of the use of family courts as a medium of effec- 
tive conciliation, (3) further discussion of the 
non-adversary approach in domestic relations 
cases, and (4) development of closer relation- 
ships with other professions dealing with prob- 
lems of the family. 

Heading the new section are such prominent 
leaders of the profession as Clarence Kolwyck, 
President; Judge Paul W. Alexander, Vice- 
President; and John S. Bradway, Secretary. 
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Prestige Rating and Mate Selection on a 
College Campus 


EVERETT M. ROGERS and A. EUGENE HAVENS 
i Ohio State University 


THE "role of dating in modern American 
society has been a favorite topic for discussion 
and research. One function of dating is to serve 
as the introductory step in mate selection. Dating 
may be described as the first of a series of 
progressive commitments leading eventually to 
marriage. Other stages in the mate selection 
process might be going steady and becoming 
pinned, engaged, and married. 

From a theoretical viewpoint, mate selection 
may be regarded as a decision-making process. 
As in the market place, in the business organi- 
zation, on the farm, and in other situations 
where decision-making has been analyzed, the 
process of mate selection involves a choice 
among various alternatives. In the present appli- 
cation these alternatives are potential mates. The 
number of alternatives which are explored at 
each stage in the mate selection process generally 
decreases from dating to marriage. 

Mate selection choices are made on the basis 
of an individual's preferences. These prefer- 
ences are reflected in the age, height, geographi- 
cal location, race, education, and social class 
position of the mate one selects. There is evi- 
dence from several studies that these mate 
preferences are influenced by the social system 
in which the mate selection decision is made. 
For example, differences in mate preferences 
have been found between different campuses 
and on the same campus at different times. 
Even within the same campus at the same point 
in time, Blood reported wide differences as to 
mate preferences between fraternity-sorority 
members and nonmembers.? 

Both the individual's values and those of the 
social system are reflected in the individual's 
mate preferences through the prestige that is 
attached to the various characteristics desired in 
a mate. The purpose of the present study is to 


* Willard Waller, ‘‘The Rating and Dating Complex,"’ 
American Sociological Review, 2 (October, 1937), pp. 727- 
734; William M. Smith, Jr., ‘‘Rating and Dating: A Re- 
Study,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 1952), 
pp. 312-317; and Robert O. Blood, Jr., “‘A Retest of Waller's 
Rating Complex,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 (Febru- 
ary. 1955), pp. 41-47. 

2 Robert O. Blood, Jr., ‘‘Uniformities and Diversities in 
Campus Dating Preferences,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
18 (February, 1956), pp. 37-45. 
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investigate the imoortance of prestige rating in 
the mate selection of college students. 


PROCEDURE 


The data were gathered as one part of a 
larger study of nee participation in campus 
life at Iowa State College.* A randomly selected 
sample of the 8,200 students enrolled during 
the Winter Term, 1956, were contacted by 
mailed questionnaires. Usable responses from 
88.3 per cent of the sample were received. 
When the 725 respondents were compared with 
the 95 nonrespondents on eight different social 
characteristics, the only significant difference was 
on the basis of place of college residence. Both 
fraternity and off-campus pan. tr were slightly 
overrepresented. 

One of the measures of prestige rating utilized 
throughout the present analysis is campus resi- 
dence, Eleven undergraduate judges were asked 
to rate each of the major residence groups as to 
prestige. As might be expected, sororities were 
rated over women’s dormitories. Fraternities 
were followed by men’s dormitories and off- 
— residences on the prestige rating scale. 

e¢ judges defined campus prestige in terms 
of the following: the number and success of 
dances and parties sponsored by the residence 
group; the number of members in campus ac- 
tivities, on varsity athletic teams, and in honor- 
ary organizations; the size and political power 
of the residence groups; and the possession of 
automobiles, spending money, grades, and pleas- 
ant personalities by members. There was not 
complete agreement among the judges as to the 
order in which these prestige items should be 
ranked; however, there was general consensus 
that these items conveyed prestige on the campus. 

The judges’ prestige ratings were supported 
by comments from undergraduates enrolled in 
an introductory sociology course. They were 
asked to i to the following statement: 
“Prestige differences exist on this campus. Agree 
or disagree and defend your answer.” 

Fifty-nine of the sixty-two replies mentioned 


* This study is described in detail by Charles G. Henning- 
sen, Ronald C, Moss, and Everett M. Rogers, Participation in 
Campus Life, Ames: Iowa State College Bookstore, 1956. 
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differences on the basis of campus residence. 
Typical replies were: 


“Fraternities and sororities seem to be in a 
higher prestige class here at Iowa State. The 
members are more highly respected and tend to 
be the campus leaders.” 

“I think our fraternities and sororities are one 
level and our dorms another and possibly our 
off-campus students still another. They partici- 
pate in different activities, and broadly speak- 
ing, do not mingle much with each other.” 

“I agree. After experiencing Rush Week, I de- 
cided there's a big difference as to prestige be- 
tween dorms and sororities. Most of them [sor- 
ority members} come from big cities and have 
quite a large amount of money. Their fathers 
are all head managers of some business con- 
cern and they don’t come from farms, as I do. 
The rest of the campus looks up to them [sor- 
orities}, I think.” 


The students (1) recognize that prestige 
differences exist on the campus, and (2) feel 
the most striking differences are on the basis of 
campus residence. 

The eleven prestige judges were also asked to 
rank each of the (1) eleven sororities, and (2) 
thirty-one fraternities on the campus as to pres- 
tige. A remarkable degree of agreement was 
exhibited in ranking these organizations, es- 
pecially at the extremes of high and low pres- 
tige.* Both the sororities and fraternities were 
categorized into “high,” “medium,” and “low’’ 
levels of prestige. This technique is similar to 
that employed by Smith at Penn State in his 
restudy of Waller’s rating and dating complex.® 


NONDATING 


A ratio of 2.7 single men for each single 
woman was enrolled at Iowa State College in 
1956. This difference is resolved partially by 
greater dating activity on the part of female 
students. Nevertheless, the ae students en- 
gaged in 5.800 dates during the average week 
while the females took part in 4,100 dates. This 
difference is resolved by the greater tendency 
for males to date students not attending Iowa 
State College. The advantaged position of the 
coed is indicated by the average of 2.32 dates 
pet week for single women. Single men, in com- 
parison, averaged only 1.21 dates. 


*A coefficient of concordance (W) of .895 was obtained 
among the sorority prestige judges and .662 among the fra- 
ternity prestige judges. Both of these coefficients of concord- 
ance were significant at the .001 probability level when tested 
by the Xr* test for significance. 

5 Op. cit, 
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In this competitive situation, it is not sur- 
prising that many individuals retreat from the 
mate selection process entirely. About 28 per 
cent of the 6,580 single students did not have a 
date during the three-month period preceding 
the study. 

Nondating was associated with a number of 
personal characteristics which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Thirty-four per cent of the single males 
were nondaters as contrasted with 12 per cent 
of the single female students. 

2. Nondating decreased consistently from the 
freshman (30 per cent not dating) to the senior 
year in college (24 per cent nondaters). 

3. Veterans were more likely to be nondaters 
than were nonveterans. 

4. Nondating was also associated with lack 
of participation in campus activities. 

5. While sorority members were only slightly 
more likely to date than women’s dormitory 
residents, fraternity actives (88 per cent dating) 
were much more likely to ote than male 
dormitory residents (60 per cent dating) or off- 
campus students (57 per cent dating). The 
higher prestige residences tended to have fewer 
nondaters. 


DATING RELATIONSHIPS 


Each respondent was asked, ‘Which resid- 
dence group do you date most often?” The re- 
sponses of the single, dating females are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

The higher prestige (sorority) daters seemed 
to concentrate their dating among fellow stu- 
dents in general and high prestige male resi- 
dence groups in particular. In contrast, a larger 
percentage of dormitory women date nonstu- 
dents and also date more evenly across the pres- 
tige levels. In general, the higher prestige female 
residence groups are more endogamous in their 
dating relationships. 

It should be noted that sorority pledges ap- 
pear to follow particularly endogamous dating 
patterns on the basis of prestige rating. For 
example, they are encouraged to attend “social 
exchanges” with fraternity men only while 
sorority actives also attend exchanges with 
dormitory and off-campus students. Freshman 
sorority ‘age a are encouraged by the actives to 
date only fraternity men. Upperclassmen in 
sororities show a higher degree of exogamous 
dating patterns than do the pledges (74 per cent 
as compared to 92 per cent). Merton has re- 
ported that persons who have recently achieved 
membership in a new group and are closely 
identified with the new reference group display 
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TABLE I, DATING RELATIONSHIPS OF WOMEN DATERS* 








RESIDENCE GROUP DATED MOST 





RESIDENCE 
GROUP OF 
WOMEN DATERS DORMITORY 


RESIDENT 


FRATERNITY 


OFF-CAMPUS 
RESIDENT 


! 
TOTAL PER 


NOT AN IOWA CENT 


STATE 
STUDENT 





MEMBER 
Sorority pledges 92% 
Sorority actives 74 

Dormitory women 32 29 


4% 


0% 
8 
21 i8 


4% 100 
13 100 
100 





All Female Students 54% 18% 


14% 14% 100 





* Chi square is 40.5, which is significant at the 1 per cent level. 


certain behaviors, one of which is overcon- 
formity to group norms.® 

The dating relationships of the single, dating 
males are shown in Table II. The tendency to 
date nonstudents is again more marked among 
lower prestige residences. Fraternity men tended 
to concentrate their dating among sorority mem- 
bers. Fraternity pledges residing in their fra- 
ternity resembled fraternity actives more closely 
in their dating patterns than-do the pledges not 
living in their fraternity. 

Dormitory men concentrated their dating 
among two groups: dormitory women and non- 
students. Off-campus males indicated similar 
dating patterns to those of dormitory men, but 
were more likely to date nonstudents, less likely 
to date dormitory women, and more likely to 
date off-campus female students. 

An over-all tendency for endogamous dating 
relationships can be easily observed for both 
males and females. The prestige rating of a 
college residence does seem to be associated with 
the dating behavior of its members. 


PINNING 
One of the next stages in the campus mate 
selection process after dating is becoming pinned. 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1959, p. 279. 


The custom involves a gift of the male’s fra- 
ternity or dormitory pin to the coed. The pin is 
considered a temporary gift and is returned to 
the male in case the pair break up. Pinning is 
one means of publicly announcing to the campus 
that a couple is going steady. The male passes 
cigars to his friends, the girl passes candy, and 
the event is announced in the campus news- 
paper. The commitment on the part of the 
couple is little more serious than going steady 
at Iowa State College, although this varies con- 
siderably from campus to campus. 

Data were secured from the Iowa State Col- 
lege campus newspaper as to the pinnings that 
occurred during the 1955-1956 school year. A 
validity check in a few fraternities indicated that 
news of nearly all pinnings is reported in the 
“—— newspaper. 

able III shows the effect of prestige rating 
upon pinning relationships at Iowa State Col- 
lege. The high prestige fraternity men (as 
ranked by the eleven judges) had a higher num- 
ber of pinnings occurring among the high 
prestige sorority category than did the lower 
prestige fraternities. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
high prestige fraternity men (as contrasted to 
6 per cent of the low prestige fraternity men) 
were pinned to high prestige sorority women. 
Of the fifty-two sorority members in the high 
prestige category who became pinned, thirty-five 


TABLE II. DATING RELATIONSHIPS OF MALE DATERS* 








RESIDENCE GROUP OF 
MALE DATERS 


SORORITY 


MEMBER RESIDENT 


DORMITORY OFF-CAMPUS 


NOT AN 


IOWA STATE 
baie vi STUDENT 


TOTAL PER 
CENT 


TOTAL 
NUMBER 





Fraternity actives 58% 24% 
Pledge living in fraternity 46 42 
Pledge not living in fraternity 25 50 
Dormitory resident 6 43 
Off-campus resident 7 30 


4% 
4 


0 25 
4 47 
12 51 


14% 
8 





All Male Students 25% 33% 


7% 35% 





* Chi-square is 143.41, which is significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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TABLE III. PINNING RELATIONSHIPS OF FRATERNITY MEN* 








MEDIUM 
PRESTIGE 


HIGH 
PRESTIGE 


NOT AN 
IOWA STATE 
STUDENT 


LOW 
PRESTIGE 
SORORITY 


WOMEN’S 
DORMITORY 


TOTAL 





SORORITY SORORITY 
High prestige fraternity 29% 20% 
Medium prestige fraternity 16 12 
Low prestige fraternity 6 7 


100% 
100 
100 


24% 
43 
52 


13% 
4 
10 


14% 
25 
25 





* Chi 


uare is 67.5, which is significant at the 1 per cent level. The measure of agreement (‘‘A’’) between the 


pinning relationships of fraternity and sorority members is .716.’ 


of them (or 68 per cent) were pinned to fra- 
ternity men of the high prestige category. 

Many of the “prestige inconsistencies” in 
Table III (for example, a low prestige fraternity 
man pinned to high prestige sorority member) 
were cases in which upperclassmen were ey 
to freshman women: a special analysis indicated 
these pinnings were seldom of long tenure. 
Oftentimes, considerable group pressure was 
exerted to break off these pinning relationships 
where the female held higher prestige than the 
male. However, it was not uncommon (Table 
III) for males to be pinned to females with 
lower prestige; this may partly be due to the 
scarcity of sorority women. There were about 500 
sorority members and 1,500 fraternity. men on 
the Iowa State College campus at the time of 
the study. 

There is a tendency for endogamous dating 
preferences on the college campus, but there is 
also a similar tendency in pinning relationships. 
The prestige rating of a college residence has 
considerable association with the pinning be- 
havior of its members. 


ENGAGEMENT 
The next stage in the campus mate selection 
process (following pinning) is engagement. 
‘For further explanation of the of ag see 


W. S. Robinson, ‘‘The Statistical Measurement of Agreement,"’ 
American Sociological Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 17-25. 





The traditional custom of giving an engagement 
ring is followed in almost all occasions. On rare 
occasions, however, merely a formal announce- 
ment of the engagement is made because of the 
financial condition of the male student. The 
engagement step in the mate selection process at 
Iowa State College conforms to the accepted 
norm of our society; it is regarded as an open 
declaration of intentions to marry. 

The usual method of announcing the engage- 
ment is for the girl to have an “after-hours 
party” in her residence with the chosen fellow 
and his closest friends in attendance, The event 
is also announced in the college newspaper. 
Data were secured from the Iowa State College 
campus newspaper as to the engagements that 
occurred during the 1955-1956 school year. The 
results are summarized in Table IV. 

Prestige rating has a pronounced effect upon 
engagement patterns at Iowa State College. 
Twenty-one of the thirty-one sorority girls (or 
70 per cent) in the high prestige sorority cate- 
gory were engaged to men in the high prestige 
fraternity category, The fact than only twenty- 
one of the fifty-nine fraternity men (or 36 per 
cent) in the high prestige category were pinned 
to high Pens sorority members can best be 
explained by the 3:1 ratio of fraternity men to 
sorority members. The scarcity of females forces 
the men in the high prestige category to‘ select 
mates “below themselves” on the prestige scale. 


TABLE IV. ENGAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS OF IOWA STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS* 








HIGH MEDIUM 


PRESTIGE PRESTIGE PRESTIGE 
SORORITY SORORITY SORORITY 


NOT AN 
CAMPUS IOWA STATE 


COLLEGE . 
neenecmmrante STUDENT 


WOMEN’S OFF- 
DORMI- 


TORY 


LOW 





High prestige fraternity 36% 32% 
Medium prestige fraternity 11 11 
Low prestige fraternity 0 0 
Men’s dormitory 0 7 
Off-campus residents 8 8 
Not an Iowa State college student 14 18 


14% 
23 
22 


10% 0 
26 0 
22 0 
cs ae 0 

0 


65 


0 
14 54 0 





* The measure of agreement for the entire table is .603 and the measure of agreement between the engagement 


relationships of fraternity and sorority members is .664. 
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The converse is seldom true, however, as the 
low prestige fraternity men do not select mates 
“above themselves” (Table IV). Because of 
their prestige rating they are “forced” to date 
dormitory girls and nonstudents who rate lower 
on the campus prestige rating scale. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Early attention was given to prestige rating 
and dating by Waller.* Research performed at 
“X College” showed that prestige rating was im- 

rtant in the early stages of mate selection. 
Waller stated “Dating is not true courtship, 
since it is supposed not to eventuate in marriage; 
it is a sort of dalliance relationship.”® It was 
Waller's belief that college students had to 
undergo a sharp alteration in dating preferences 
when moving from this “period of dalliance 
and experimentation” to serious dating that 
would terminate in the selection of a mate. 

Blood’® has reported contrary findings in 
regard to Waller's original study of the rating 
and dating complex. Blood stated: “In retro- 
spect, the 1953 Michigan rating complex and 
dating pattern seems overwhelmingly different 
from that of 1929 “X College” described by 
Waller. The uniformities in the Michigan study 

8 Op. cit. 

OD. cit., p. 374. 

*® OP. cit. 


emphasize factors conducive to smooth-working 
interpersonal relationships which apply as well 
to marriage as to dating.” ™* 

One item of importance concerning both 
Waller's and Blood’s research deserves men- 
tion: both were based on students’ attitudes. 
The present data are behavioral patterns of col- 
lege students on a specific university campus. 
These behavioral patterns indicated a definite 
endogamous trend at all levels of the mate 
selection process. That is, students date, pin, 
and become engaged within their own prestige 
group. 

If Robinson’s measure of agreement (‘‘A’’) 
ig accepted as a measure of endogamous rela- 
tionships, there is some evidence of slightly 
more endogamy in the case of pinning relation- 
ships than in the case of engagements. “A” 
between the prestige levels of fraternity and 
sorority members who are pinned is .716 and 
for those engaged is .664. This is in the ex- 
pected direction but is not a significant differ- 
ence. Therefore, Waller’s hypothesis that pres- 
tige rating governs casual campus dating but 
not more serious mate selection is not sub- 
stantiated to any great degree by the present 
findings. Instead, these findings indicate that 
students follow prestige lines at all stages in the 
mate selection process. 


1 Op. cit., p. 45. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The 7,000 invitations to participants of the 
Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, March 27 to April 2, 
were issued by President Eisenhower in Janu- 
ary. 

, eae only 7,000 out of several million 
citizens engaged in Conference preparatory work 
will be able to attend the March 27-April 2 
meetings, sale of the publications has been 
opened to the general public at special low 
prices that will prevail only for about 60 days. 

The first of the publications, available in 
January, will be “The Nation’s Children,” three 
volumes of background papers edited by Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, Chairman of the Committee on 
Studies, and a book of charts titled “Children 
in a Changing World,” produced by the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth on behalf of the thirty-four Federal agen- 
cies cooperating with the Conference. These four 
volumes will be followed later by a digest of 
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national organization report material and a 
similar digest of state reports. Publication of 
the Conference proceedings will round out the 
set of seven official volumes, The volumes can 
be ordered from White House Conference head- 
quarters at 330 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. A special pre-Conference 
price of $10 for all seven volumes is good until 
March 1, 1960. 

A resolution was passed at the October meet- 
ings of the President's National Committee for 
the Conference recommending that there be 
formed a National Committee on Children and 
Youth to span the years between Conferences. 
Such a group would take its membership from 
existing groups which are constituent bodies of 
the White House Conference: the Council of 
National Organizations on Children and Youth, 
the National Council of State Committees for 
Children and Youth, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth. 
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Distribution of Family Responsibilities and 
Social Stratification* 


MARVIN E. OLSEN 
United States Air Force, Lackland AFB, Texas 


As FAMILY sociologists have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the internal dynamics 
of family functioning, there has been a growing 
interest in intrafamily social organization. How 
do members of contemporary urban American 
families define their family roles and integrate 
the playing of these roles? In short, what does 
it mean today to be a husband and father or a 
wife and mother ? 

As a key with which to explore family organi- 
zation, Durkheim’s concept of “division of 
labor” is coming more and more into use.1 The 
concept has long been used to describe the 
processes of social and economic specialization 
and interdependence within societies. Only re- 
cently, however, has the idea been applied to the 
workings of small primary groups such as the 
family. In this context, “division of labor” 
implies the question: which members of the 
family are responsible for each of the many 
varied tasks involved in running a home? 

The term “distribution of responsibility” as 
used in this study is a broader application of 
“division of labor,” since it includes responsibil- 
ity for both physical work and decision making. 
Emphasis was thus —— on the assumption of 
responsibility by family members for doing 
household tasks or for seeing that they are done. 
Whether the actual work involved is physical 
or mental is incidental to this study. 


* This study was made possible by a grant from the So- 
cial Science Research Council in 1956. The author is in- 
debted to Thomas E. Lasswell for his many helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms. 

1 Recent studies of family division of labor include: Robert 
O. Blood, Jr., ‘“‘The Division of Labor in City and Farm 
Families,’’ paper read at the December, 1955, meeting of the 
Michigan Sociological Society; Robert O. Blood and Robert 
L. Hamblin, ‘‘The Working Wife and Family Power,’’ paper 
read at the 1955 annual meeting of The Midwest Sociological 
Society; Martin Gold and Carol Slater, ‘‘Office, Factory, 
Store—and Family: A Study of Integration Setting,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 64-74; Theo- 
dore B, Johannis, Jr., a series of four papers on ‘Participation 
by Fathers, Mothers, and Teenage Sons and Daughters in Se- 
lected Family . . . Activities,’’ all published in The Coordi- 
nator, 6 (September, 1957, December, 1957, June, 1958) and 
7 (December, 1958) ; Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., and Paul S. 
Ullman, ‘‘The Division of Labor in a Sample of Negro 
Families,"’ paper read at the 1955 annual meeting of The 
Pacific Sociological Society; Annabelle B. Motz, ‘‘Conceptions 
of Marital Roles by Status Groups,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 12 (1950), pp. 136, 162. 
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Two main types of pressures seem to foster 
distribution of responsibiiity in the home: cul- 
tural pressures and psychological pressures. 
Blood has described both of these types with 
considerable insight in a recent paper, excerpts 
from which are given below: 


The division of labor . . . is molded in part 
by the expectations about men’s work and 
women’s work which both partners have learned 
during the socialization process. According to 
the American culture, certain tasks around the 
house are defined as appropriate for men and 
inappropriate for women. Among these are me- 
chanical tasks (repairs around the house) and 
heavy tasks (shovelling snow and mowing the 
lawn). 


On the psychological level, pressures grow 
out of 

the fact that “women’s work is never done.” 
. . . Thus the TV-watching husband reclines 
within sight and hearing of his table-setting 
wife. And as she goes about the dinner prep- 
arations, she is visually reminded not only of 
her husband’s ease but of the other chores 
which need ‘doing; the dusting, picking up, 
baby tending, garbage emptying. . . . The exist- 
ence of so much work to be done and of a 
man so potentially available to do it seems 
likely to create in the mind of the wife a tend- 
ency to invite her husband's participation in 
these chores.” 


Distribution of home responsibilities is, in 
fact, now recognized as such a significant aspect 
of family functioning that Burgess and Locke 
make it one of the key distinctions between their 
well-known “traditional” and “companionship”’ 
family types. Whereas the traditional family is 
characterized by little sharing of home responsi- 
bilities except when the husband exercises his 
patriarchal power in important decision making, 
the companionship family is much more equali- 
tarian in its sharing of home responsibilities and 
decision making.® 

2 Robert O. Blood, of. cit. 

3 For further discussion of these family types, see Ernest 
W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, New York: 
American Book Co., 1953, pp. 651-654. 
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A second trend in recent sociological studies 
of the family has been a concern with influences 
from the larger social structure. Both the struc- 
ture and functioning of the family are to a large 
degree shaped by the society in which it exists. 
We are becoming increasingly aware, for in- 
stance, of the many ways in which social stratifi- 
cation can affect the family. To cite a classic 
example, Davis and Havighurst found in 1946 
that child-rearing practices varied widely among 
parents of different social statuses.* 

The study reported in this paper is a limited 
attempt to bring together these two dominant 
themes: distribution of responsibility and socie- 
tal influences. It deals with the influence of:one 
element of the social structure—socio-econémic 
stratification’—on patterns of responsibility dis- 
tribution in urban Fmilies in a Midwestern city. 
To what extent is the distribution of responsi- 
bility within a family related to its socio-eco- 
nomic standing in the community ? 

The hypothesis being tested in this study was 
that distribution of responsibility within the 
family is related to social status. No attempt 
was made, however, to predict the exact nature 
of this relationship. 

Seen from another perspective, this study also 
forms part of an empirical measure of the 
change from the traditional family type to the 
companionship form.* As noted above, the con- 
cept of the companionship family includes in- 
creased sharing between spouses of home and 
family responsibilities. Distribution of responsi- 
bility might then be taken as a rough index of 
movement along this continuum; the more the 
husband helps out with home responsibilities, 
the more nearly that family approaches the 
companionship ideal. From this perspective the 
results of the study should suggest whether or 
not the companionship type is equally notice- 
able in the different strata of society. 


PROCEDURE 


Data on which this paper is based were 
gathered by the author in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
1956. 

Families to be interviewed for distribution of 
responsibility were selected from predetermined 
areas of varying social status within the city. 


4 Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, ‘‘Social Class 
and Color Differences in Child-Rearing,’’ American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 2 (April, 1946), pp. 698-710. 

5 Social status is here conceived of in terms of a con- 
tinuum of social stratification, rather than discrete social 
classes. Thus, it is not implied that these conceptual strata 
necessarily act in society as cohesive groups. 

® Burgess and Locke, of. cit. 
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These status areas were identified using the 
“economic status” portion of the Shevky “‘social 
area” method of urban analysis. Briefly stated, 
the method involves the use of census data to 
rank each census tract in the city in terms of 
occupation and education levels. The occupa- 
tion rating of a tract is determined by the per- 
centage of employed persons listed as craftsmen, 
operators, or laborers; the education rating is 
determined by the number of persons who have 
not gone past the eighth grade. Both of these 
figures are inversely related to social status.” 

Using 1950 census data, the sixty-two census 
tracts in the city were arranged in a status 
hierarchy. Ten tracts, grouped into five pairs, 
were then selected as sample tracts. These pairs 
of tracts ranked at the top, one-fourth of the 
way down; at the middle, three-fourths of the 
way down; and at the bottom of the status 
hierarchy. Two criteria were used in choosing 
the pairs of tracts: relative similarity of status 
ratings and geographic proximity. These pairs 
of tracts, or status areas (the two terms “status 
area” and “status level” are used interchange- 
ably) thus represented the pattern of social 
stratification within the city. 

A systematic sampling design was used within 
each of the designated status areas to select the 
particular families to be interviewed.’ A total 
of 391 interviews were conducted in the ten 
tracts, for an average of about forty per tract. 
Only the wife in each family was interviewed to 
insure more uniformity in the responses. 

The principal diversion in this study from 
traditional methodological techniques was that 
measures of the status positions of the individual 
families were not directly utilized. Instead, the 
status level of the total area was determined, 
and then families were randomly selected from 
the area to represent it. Properly speaking, then, 
the conceptual unit of analysis was the social 
area rather than the individual family. The pri- 
mary theoretical reason for this approach was 
that, as a number of writers on stratification have 
suggested, the neighborhood in which a family 
lives is — at least as important in fixing 
its social status as are such individual factors as 

™ Complete instructions for using this method are given 
in Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 

® The number of interviews required (and hence also the 
sampling interval) in each census tract was first determined 
by finding the square root of the number of families living 
in that tract. A walking route that would pass all houses in 
the tract was then laid out on a city map. After picking a 
random starting number, the researcher walked the prede- 
termined route counting houses (or families in multiple dwell- 
ings), selecting every nth family to interview. Some substitu- 
tions were made for respondents who could not be located. 
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occupation. Thus, for instance, if we find a 
rofessional person living in a blue-collar neigh- 
thood, we can assume that he shares at least 
some “working-class” attitudes, and also that 
the larger community does not grant him equal 
status with his colleagues.® 
Distribution of responsibility within the sam- 
ple families was measured by asking the house- 
wife which member of her family usually per- 
formed each of one hundred household duties.’° 
These items were picked by judges (several 
housewives) as being typical tasks performed 
in the majority of households. They included 
both jobs requiring physical labor and those 
requiring the making of decisions. The tasks 
were grouped under eight main headings: house- 
keeping and food preparation; child care (both 
preschool and school age); home decoration 
and maintenance, yard care, and care of pets; 
finances; auto care; social and religious life; 
medical care; and long-range planning. As a 
whole, these tasks were designed to give a com- 
prehensive, though obviously not complete, pic- 
ture of typical responsibilities savclend in oper- 
ating a home. 


There were several possible responses as to 
who usually performed each task. The principal 
continuum, concerning husband-wife division of 
ee amon contained three possibilities: (1) 


wife always or almost always; (2) wife some- 
times and husband sometimes, or both spouses 
jointly; (3) husband always or almost always. 
Obviously this is not a fine scale, but consider- 
ing the nature of the data being measured—a 
general idea and/or evaluation, rather than a 
specific fact—it was thought to be sufficiently 
refined. In addition, it was also possible that: 
(4) a child or children might usually be re- 
sponsible for the task, (5) someone outside the 
family might be paid to do it, or (6) it might 
not be done in that family. 

Another departure in this study from past 


® Measures of the socio-economic status of each family, 
based on the occupation of the husband and the educational 
level of the spouses, were obtained during the interviews. 
The purpose of this was to determine how nearly the status 
levels of the samples of families drawn in 1956 corresponded 
with the status levels assigned to the selected areas using 1950 
census data. The compatison showed that while there was a 
fair amount of status variation among families within each 
area, the relative rankings of the areas were the same with 
both sets of data. 

% Because of this wording of the questions, the results 
show only primary responsibility for any one task. They do 
not reflect cases in which a second family member might oc- 
casionally help with the task. 

11In the few cases in which the husband or wife shared 
responsibility for a tisk with children or outside help, the 
spouse involved was always given full credit for the task, on 
the assumption that he or she would still retain primary re- 
sponsibility for it. 

! 
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procedures involved the tabulation of the second 
response category: “wife sometimes and hus- 
band sometimes, or both spouses jointly.” In- 
stead of conceiving of “joint” sharing of re- 
sponsibility as a qualitatively distinct category, 
it was here rite as a middle position on the 
husband-wife continuum, and in all cases was 
credited one-half to each spouse. The “joint” 
category was thus entirely eliminated in the 
final results. There were two main reasons for 
this procedure: (1) In the course of interview- 
ing the families, this researcher received the 
strong impression that even when a housewife 
said “both of us do that,” she usually meant that 
she did it some of the time and her husband did 
it sometimes, rather than that they did it to- 
gether. (2) When the “joint” category was first 
tabulated Separately, it showed exactly the same 
pattern among status levels as the “husband 
alone” category, and thus could not be separately 
interpreted.?? Crediting these responses one-half 
to each spouse served merely to make the original 
pattern among husbands more distinct, and had 
no effect on the pattern in the “wife” category. 
In this study, therefore, movement toward the 
companionship family type is measured by the 
total amount of responsibility taken by the hus- 
band, rather than by the manner in which this 
is done.*® 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


To facilitate interpretation, not all the data 
obtained are included in this paper. On the 
basis of complete tabulation it was discovered 
that in no cases were there significant differences 
in patterns of responsibility distribution between 
the second, third, and fourth status levels. De- 
spite their observable socio-economic status dif- 
ferences, families in these three areas apparently 
share the same general “middle class’’ attitudes 
toward family functioning. In short, occupation 
and education seem to produce finer status dis- 
tinctions than do these family attitudes.1* For 
this reason the middle, or third, status level is 


12 Mean percentages for the ‘‘joint’’ and “husband alone” 
categories for the high, middle, and low status areas are as 
follows: High status, Husband = 20.0 per cent, Joint = 25.7 
per cent; Middle status, Husband = 22.8 per cent, Joint = 
27.9 per cent; Low status, Husband = 20.0 per cent, Joint = 
24.8 per cent. 

13 It should be kept in mind, of course, that the ‘‘amount’’ 
being measured here is the number of areas of responsibility 
assumed, rather than the actual amount of work involved. 

% An interesting theoretical question arises here concern- 
ing the relative social acceptance of families in status areas 
two and four. In both cases these families might well think 
of themselves as ‘‘middle class’’ in terms of their home and 
family life. Yet both groups’ mirht not be fully accepted by 
the dominant socio-economic ‘‘middle class’’—the former be- 
cause they were ‘‘undesirable’’ and the latter because they 
were ‘‘snobbish."’ 
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TABLE I. MEAN DISTRIBUTION OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES WITHIN THE 
FAMILY BY STATUS LEVELS 








STATUS LEVEL 





Low % 


61.0 


MIDDLE % 


58.5* 


HIGH % 


50.7** 
32.3** 36.7** 31.9 
6.9* 3.6* 6.0 
10.1** 1.2 1.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
(62) (92) (77) 





Wife 
Husband 
Children 
Outside 


Total % 
N 





* =P<.05. 
** =P<.01. 


presented here as a representative of this entire 
“attitudinal middle class,’ and data for the sec- 
ond and fourth levels are omitted. 

Because not all items on the schedule were 
applicable to any one family the first step in 
tabulating the data was to convert the raw fig- 
ures for the various members of each family 
into percentages of that family’s total re- 
sponses.® These percentage distributions were 
then combined for all families in each status 
area. The resulting mean percentages of re- 
— distribution are given in Table I for 

e high, middle, and low status areas. Differ- 
ences of means tests were used to give crude 
estimates of the significance of the percentage 
differences between adjacent status areas. 

Several significant trends are evident in this 
data. Looking first at the percentages of respon- 
sibility taken by wives, a definite inverse relation- 
ship is. seen between status and responsibility. 
Assumption of responsibility by the wife is 
least in the high status area and greatest in the 
low status area. Second, a curvilinear trend 
exists in the data for responsibility taken by hus- 
bands; husbands in the middle status area take 
on more home responsibilities than do husbands 
in either the high or low areas. Third, responsi- 
bility given to children is least in middle status 
homes, Finally, only high status families make 
any noticeable use of outside paid help.’ 

We can thus conclude that the basic hypothesis 
is confirmed: there are significant relationships 
between social status and distribution of family 
responsibilities, 

% Mean number of responses for all families was 78.5 out 
of the possible 100. ; 

% An unrelated, but very interesting, finding of the study 
was that joint husband-wife ption of ibiliy (that 
is, the original ‘‘joint’’ category) shows a marked negative 
correlation with the age of the couple. The younger they are, 
the greater the tendency toward ‘‘joint’’ sharing of responsi- 
bilities: r = —.46 (P<.01). A challenging question is here 
presented: Do young couples today share more home responsi- 
bilities than they have in the past? 
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But do these individual trends fit together to 
form any kind of meaningful pattern? Let us 
examine each of the status areas in turn, com- 
paring the data for wives, husbands, and out- 
side help. In the high status area, assumption 
of responsibility by both husbands and wives is 
seen to be proportionately low, with the slack 
being taken up by outside help. In the middle 
status areas, both husbands and wives signifi- 
cantly increase their assumption of family re- 
sponsibilities, thus eliminating the use of out- 
side help. In the low status area, husbands limit 
their assumption of resporisibility to approxi- 
mately the same level as exists in the high area, 
but since outside help is also insignificant in 
these homes, the extra burden falls entirely on 
the wife. 

It would therefore appear that the com- 
panionship ideal of hushand-wife sharing of 
home responsibilities has gained most accept- 
ance in middle status families. Husbands in 
these homes tend to take on significantly more 
areas of responsibility than do husbands of 
either high or low status. (It should be remem- 
bered that “middle status homes” here include 
families in the second and fourth status areas 
as well as the third area, which means that this 
“middle class” tendency actually exists in a 
large proportion of the population.) In the 
extremely high and low status families, on the 
other hand, traditional forms of family organi- 
zation are more evident. In both these cases the 
husband assumes fewer home responsibilities, 
leaving more for either the wife or outside help 
to do (depending on one’s financial status). 

The data for children are at first glance very 
confusing. Why are children in middle status 
homes given fowet responsibilities, especially 
since companionship ideals are apparently most 
‘pinata here? The observed pattern can be at 
east partially explained, however, by standard- 
izing the mean children percentages for family 
size. In this particular sample, mean number of 
children per family in the middle status area 
(1.6) was less than in the high (2.0) or low 
(2.4) areas. If we compare areas of responsi- 
bility per child, the orginal differences are con- 
siderably reduced: high = 3.5; middle = 2.3; 
low = 2.5. It must also be remembered that 
these figures do not reflect cases in which chil- 
dren merely help their parents with tasks, which 
could well be the situation in middle status 
families more orientated toward family coopera- 
tion. 

The nature of the methodology used in this 
research—taking the social area rather than the 
individual as the basic unity of analysis—made 
the use of controls based on individual data 
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TABLE II. HUSBAND-WIFE DIVISION OF FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
TWENTY-SIX SELECTED HOUSEHOLD TASKS, BY STATUS LEVELS 








STATUS LEVEL TOTAL 


LOW 0 


% % 
1. — vacuum, wax, and dust house 
e 66 94 89 


Hsbd 0 3 5 3 
. Wash and dry dinner dishes 
*Wife 72 76 79 77 
*Hsbd 10 16 7 12 
. Pick up around house 
Wife 2 93 87 87 
Hsbd 14 8 11 11 
. one for food 
Wife 86 65 68 
Hsbd 14 35 31 


89 
11 


66 
34 


55 
42 


59 
27 


55 





HIGH MIDDLE 


34 

. Bathe and feed mae children 
Wife = 85 
Hsbd % 

. Put preschool caren to bed 
*Wife 56 


Hsbd 2? 
. Discipline school children 
*Wife 45 54 
*Hsbd 33 42 
. Supervise children’s school work 
*Wife 48 69 
Hsbd 30 25 
. Teach school — manners 
*Wife 63 
*Hsbd 26 34 30 
. Paint and paper inside home 
Wife 1 27 23 
*Hsbd 23 61 54 
. Make minor woodwork, electrical, and plumbing repairs 
Wife 3 6 a 
*Hsbd 62 76 6 76 
. Choose new home furnishings 
Wife 75 67 77 71 
*Hsbd 23 32 23 28 
. Mow lawn 
*Wife 3 12 11 9 
*Hsbd 47 84 59 70 


STATUS LEVEL 





HIGH MIDDLE LOW 
o % % 


23 15 
69 55 


54 57 
30 23 


25 15 
54 


10 
53 


17 
52 


50 


14. Rake lawn 
Wife 11 
*Hsbd 39 


oo a garbage 
Wife 60 


*Hsbd 15 
Shovel snow 
Wife 17 
*Hsbd 34 
Wash and polish - 
*Wife 
*Hsbd 35 
Choose new car 
Wife 
*Hsbd 58 
Buy husband’s clothes 
*Wife 30 
Hsbd 68 46 
Buy wife’s clothes 
Wife 99 93 
Hsbd 1 7 
. Plan family budget 
*Wife 57 
Hsbd 24 
. Pay household bills 
Wife 72 72 
*Hsbd 27 28 
37 
59 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


26 


66 
34 
. Decide upon insurance 
*Wife 2 32 
Hsbd 88 66 
. Plan and prepare home parties 
Wife 77 66. 
*Hsbd 22 27 
Plan family vacations 
Wife 44 
Hsbd 54 45 
26. Decide whether wife work ; 
54 4 


Wife 
*Hsbd 32 43 


65 
21 


34 
43 


55 
36 


25. 





* Tasks in which the data follow the dominant pattern for wives or husbands. 


relatively invalid. However, because the pres- 
ence in the sample of many working wives of- 
fered so many eee for bias, a crude con- 
trol was applied for this factor. Comparing mean 
distribution percentages for those families in 
which the wife worked with percentages for all 
other families showed no significant differences 
between the two groups.?? 

At this point let us narrow our perspective 
and examine some of the specific household 
tasks. Space limitations prevent individual tabu- 
lation of all one hundred tasks, but a sample of 
the items should give a fairly descriptive picture. 
Our concern will be to see which of these tasks 

This conclusion agrees with the findi of Joh 


study (op. cit.), but disagrees with the study by Blood and 
Hamblin (of. cit.). 
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fit the general trends for husbands and wives 
noted above. 

The twenty-six tasks presented in Table II are 
those major responsibilities which are distrib- 
uted most widely among family members; most 
of the items eliminated were either minor jobs, 
or were done in almost all homes by the same 
family member. (In a few of the cases two or 
three of the original tasks are combined, and are 
reported here as one compound item.) In Ta- 
ble II are given the husband-wife division of 
responsibilities—in terms of percentages of fam- 
ilies—for each of the twenty-six tasks, by status 
levels. Again, “joint’’ responsibility is in all 
cases credited one-half to each spouse. In addi- 
tion, total percentages, based on all five origi- 
nal status areas, are included for each task. 
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Of perhaps greatest interest is the a 
nant tendency for middle status husbands to 
take on more areas of responsibility than do 
other husbands. Examining those tasks which 
follow this pattern—marked by an asterisk pre- 
ceeding the “husband” figures—brings to light 
an interesting fact. In general, we can say that 
the dominant trend is present in those tasks 
which are traditionally thought to be more in 
the male domain, and is absent in more tradi- 
tionally feminine tasks. Thus, for instance, the 
trend is present in every home repair, yard care, 
and car maintenance task listed.** On the other 
hand, it is absent in such tasks as picking up 
around the house, shopping for food, or putting 
small children to bed, even though a consider- 
able percentage of husbands do assume these 
responsibilities. 

In some of the items listed here (and in a 
number of the other original one hundred 
tasks), the obvious reason for the absence of 
the trend is the simple fact that not many hus- 
bands do the task. This is true of most house- 
keeping duties, care of small children, buying 
the wife’s clothes, et cetera. But there is also 
another general category of tasks in which the 
trend is not present. These might be termed 
traditionally joint responsibilities. Included here 
could be supervising children’s schoolwork, buy- 
ing the husband’s clothes, planning the family 
budget, deciding on family insurance, and plan- 
ning vacations. In all these cases can be seen a 
definite secondary trend: a direct relationship 
between status and male responsibility assump- 
tion. The lower a family’s social status, the less 
likely the husband apparently is to take respon- 
sibility for tasks which the culture says should 
be shared between the spouses. 


% The fact that the trend is also present in (1) planning 
and preparing home entertainment, and (2) deciding whether 
or not the wife should hold a job raises some interesting ques- 
tions about the present cultura! status of these items. 


The second major trend was an inverse rela- 
tionship between social status and assumption 
of responsibility by the wife. Examination of 
percentage figures for “wife” in Table II shows 
that this pattern is not as marked in the individ- 
ual items as was the pattern for husbands. A 
number of items—marked by a number sign 
preceeding the “wife” figures—do somewhat 
reflect the trend, but no underlying similarity 
can be seen in these tasks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
results of this study: 

1. Distribution of responsibility within the 
family is significantly related to social stratifica- 
tion. Amount of responsibility assumed by wives 
decreases as status increases. Responsibility taken 
by husbands—both alone and jointly with their 
wives—is greatest in middle status families and 
less in high and low status homes. Children ap- 
pear to take less responsibility in middle status 
families, but responsibility per child is much the 
same everywhere. Responsibility given to outside 
paid help is found in significant quantities only 
in high status homes. 

2. The transition from the traditional to the 
companionship type of family is not equally 
noticeable in the different strata of society. In 
general, it is more evident in families within the 
broad middle status category, and less evident in 
high and low status families. 

3. The tendency for middle status husbands to 
assume more home responsibilities than do other 
husbands is most noticeable in tasks usually con- 
sidered to be man’s work, and is largely absent 
in traditionally feminine tasks. 

4. In many of those tasks commonly thought 
to be joint responsibilities there is a direct rela- 
tionship between status and responsibility as- 
sumed by husbands, with low status husbands 
avoiding these tasks to a marked degree. 


NOTICE TO FAMILY RESEARCHERS 


You are invited to enter the competition for 
the 1960 E. W. Burgess Award (in cash) for 
the best family research proposal (deadline 
April 1, 1960). Write to Professor Charles 
Bowerman, Dept. of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., for a copy of the Outline for Research 
Proposal for the E. W. Burgess Award. 

If you will be able to attend the New York 
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Meetings of the International Union of Family 
Organizations, you are invited to request an op- 
portunity to present a paper reporting family 
research findings or research methodology to 
the Research Section sessions. Papers may be sent 
to Professor Robert O. Blood, Jr., Sociology 
Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Personal Adjustment in the Postparental Period* 


LELAND J. AXELSON 
Washington State University 


Tuis inquiry is a step toward exploring the so- 
called “empty-nest’’ period? of the family life 
cycle. Gravatt found that the research he re- 
viewed emphasized ‘“‘old age” and constituted 
inadequate material for the development of 
theories concerning the middle-age period.? For 
the purposes of this study, this sequence in fam- 
ily interrelationships is referred to as the post- 
parental period, and is defined as that interval in 
the family life cycle when the children are no 
longer a regular physical member of the par- 
ent’s home, but the parents have not entered 
that poorly defined period of “old age.” 

The general consensus among students of the 
postparental period suggests that mothers face 
severe adjustment problems due to the void in 
their daily interpersonal relationships which re- 


sults from the physical departure of the children. _ 


Her source of stimulating experiences is further 
limited by a husband who devotes more time 
and energy to his occupation.’ 

Fathers in the postparental period are also 
thought to go through a period of personal mal- 
adjustment, although it is thought less traumatic 
than that of the mothers. It has been suggested 
by other writers that the men find their wives 
less attractive, fear loss of virility, and are de- 


* The writer wishes to thank F. Ivan Nye for his material 
and theoretical assistance, and Joseph B. Perry, who coop- 
erated in organizing and collecting the data. This is a con- 
densation of a longer paper. Mimeographed copies of the 
entire manuscript may be obtained from the author. 

1 Various authors have devised terms to designate this 
* period of the family life cycle. ‘‘The Postparental Couple’’ is 
used by Ruth Cavan. The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Crowell Company, 1955, p. $73. Evelyn Duvall de- 
votes a chapter to what she terms the ‘‘Middle Years,’’ Family 
Development, New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957, 
Chapter 13. See also pp, 376-78. Helen J. Hiltner refers to 
the period as ‘‘deserted parents’’ stage in ‘‘Changing Family 
Tasks of Adults,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 15 (May, 
1953), p. 112. Hiltner also recognizes our lack of knowledge 
in this area. Paul H. Landis uses the term the ‘‘empty-nest’’ 
stage, Making the Most of Marriage, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, p. 479. The ‘‘launching stage’’ is 
used in Willard Waller, The Family, A Dynamic Interpreta- 
tion, New York: The Dryden Press, 1951, rev. ed., p. 425. 

James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Boll, ‘Marital Unhappi- 
ness in the Life Cycle,’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 
(February, 1955), pp. 13-14. ! 

2 Arthur E. Gravatt, ‘‘Family Relations in Middle and 
Old Age, A Review,”’ Journal of Gerontology, 8 (April, 1953), 
p. 200. 

3 Op. cit., Footnote 1. 
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pressed by mediocre occupational attainments.‘ 
Since various writers believe that a good deal of 
frustration and dissatisfaction with life in gen- 
eral is typical of this period, this inquiry has 
been directed toward the investigation of some 
of these ideas. 


METHODOLOGY 


The population consisted of men and women 
who had a child under twenty-five years of age 
marry between May 1, 1956, and ay 30, 
1958. The maximum age of twenty-five was 
chosen with the belief that as a child matures, he 
gradually reduces the interdependent relation- 
ships existing between himself and his parents, 
and marriage at a greater age would seem to be 
anticlimatic with respect to the problem at hand. 

Wedding license applications made by per- 
sons residing in two medium sized communi- 
ties located in the states of Washington and 
Idaho were checked for the names and addres- 
ses of their parents. A total of 696 individuals 
who gave their home addresses as one of these 
two communities used wedding certificates. In- 
tensive efforts to locate all parents produced a 
total useable population of 390 fathers and 461 
mothers.® 

The data were collected by mailed question- 
naire. A total return of 199 (51.0 per cent) 
useable father’s questionnaires and 265 (57.7 
per cent) useable mother’s questionnaires was 
obtained. Census data indicate that the sample is 
not considerably biased in terms of occupations 
and educational attainment, although it could be 
unrepresentative in some other respect. 

Definitions. For the purposes of this analysis, 
the respondents were divided into two cate- 
gories—those still having one or more single 
children under eighteen years of age remaining 
at home and those respondents who have no 
single children under eighteen, years of age re- 
maining at home. Those individuals with single 
children under eighteen years of age remaining 
at home are referred to as the quasi-postparental 
group, and the parents with no single child un- 


4 Ibid. 

5 An important source of the parents’ names and mailing 
addresses was the local newspaper which serves these two 
communities and attempts to report all marriage ceremonies 
which concern individuals from the local area. 
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der eighteen remaining at home are designated 
as the true postparental group. 


THE FINDINGS 


Conceptually, the decreased interpersonal rela- 
tionships and the increasing personal dissatis- 
faction which supposedly results during this 
period should be exhibited in dissatisfaction with 
daily living. With this thought in mind, the 
mothers and fathers were asked to indicate their 
ore degree of satisfaction in the seven basic 
ife areas involving family income, house and 
furniture, recreation, relationships to children, 
relationships to spouse, daily work, and the 
community as a place to live. The individuals 
considered satisfied were those responding either 
entirely or generally satisfied, and the individ- 
uals considered dissatisfied were those respond- 
ing either entirely or somewhat dissatisfied or 
fairly well satisfied. 

Differences in satisfaction between the two 
postparental groups for both men and women 
were statistically nonsignificant. Sixty-one and 
six-tenths per cent of the women in the quasi- 
postparental period indicated they are satisfied 
with these seven life areas, while 62.4 per cent 
of the women in the true postparental period 
indicated satisfaction. The men in the quasi- 


postparental period show a similar adjustment 
with 61.8 per cent responding satisfied, and the 
men in the true postparental Spe indicated 


that they are 65.4 per cent satisfied. The greatest 
amount of satisfaction was shown by both 
groups with their interpersonal relationships, 
and the least satisfaction indicated was with in- 
come. 

In an earlier study, the same life satisfaction 
items were included in a questionnaire admin- 
istered to women with children in the first and 
tenth grades. From this sample, data were ex- 
tracted for two additional groups of respond- 
ents. One group of 281 mothers had children 
who were twelve years of age or younger, the 
second group of 239 women had children who 
were thirteen years of age or older. The satis- 
faction indicated by these groups of women is 
59.9 and 57.9 per cent, respectively. The data 
from mothers in the child-rearing stage lend 
support to the conclusion that no significant dif- 
ference in satisfaction in these seven basic life 
areas occurs as mothers move into the post- 
parental period. 

The second aspect of this inquiry attempts to 
discover longitudinal differences in several life 
areas. This was accomplished by asking the re- 
spondents to think back to the time their child 
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was of high school age, and to note if changes 
had taken place.* See Table I for a partial list of 
the items investigated. 

The pattern of responses to these questions re- 
veals a general and in four items a significant 
increase in satisfaction with the interpersonal 
and financial aspects of daily living. Significant 
decreases occur in the concern for the child's 
welfare by women in both stages of the post- 
parental period. (See Table I.) Financial wor- 
ries have decreased significantly for the mothers 
of the true postparental period, while financial 
worries for the mothers of the quasi-postpar- 
ental period have only begun to decrease. 
Women in both stages of the postparental pe- 
riod indicate important increases in satisfaction 
with their marital adjustment and the activities 
they share with their husbands. A nonsignificant 
trend toward more interest in their daily work 
was recorded by women of both groups.’ 

A significant increase in loneliness was re- 
corded by the women in the true postparental 
period. The significant decrease in community 
activities indicated by the mothers may explain, 
in part, their increasing loneliness. 

When viewing their lives in retrospect, the 
fathers indicate that significant positive changes 
in the areas of concern for the child’s welfare, 
financial worries, activities with the wife, mari- 
tal-adjustment, and interest in occupation have 
taken place since the child was in high school. 
The trend is for the men to be less concerned 
with their own health. (See Table I.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation has been an attempt to test 
empirically some of the speculation concerning 
the postparental period. Contrary to what sev- 
eral writers in the field have hypothesized, this 
period of life seems as satisfying as earlier pe- 
riods. 

Contrary to the general findings, women in- 
dicated a tendency toward concern about their 
health and a greater need for outside contacts. 
For mothers in the true postparental period, a 
significant increase in loneliness also was found. 


* Sociologists, im general, have been skeptical of recall 
material, contending that respondents will tend to use more 
optimistic statements. Th: results of the inquiry would seem 
to indicate that this is not the case here. 

t An additional attempt was made to obtain some informa- 
tion from the mothers who did not respond to the original 
questionnaire. Questions concerning changes since the child 
was in high school were selected from the questionnaire and 
sent to the nonrespondents. From a small return of 13 per cent, 
no appreciable differences in change were found to exist be- 
tween these respondents and the mothers included in the 
original group of respondents. 
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TABLE I. CHANGES IN SELECTED LIFE AREAS REPORTED BY WOMEN AND 
MEN SINCE CHILD WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 








WOMEN MEN 
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NOTE: A=quasi-postparental group, B=true postparental group. t tests proportional differences between 
the more and less responses within the same group. Chi-square is used to compare differences between groups A 


and B. 
® Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


It has been suggested by others that increased 
mental illness results from this period. Recent 
census figures reveal that the greatest number of 
first admissions to public hospitals for mental 
disease in the United States occurs between the 
ages of 35-44 for men and 25-34 for women’ 
—much too early for the postparental period to 

$U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 


United States: 1958 (Seventy-ninth edition.), Washington, 
D.C., 1958, p. 82. 


have had an influence. Between the ages of 45- 
54, the first admission ‘rates decreased by 15.5 
per cent for men and 25.0 per cent for women. 
This decline is considerably greater than the 
expected decline in total population due to 
death. These data coupled with the findings of 
this report seriously question the assumed cor- 
relation between mental disorders and the post- 
parental period. 





MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 


A letter has been received by the Editor from 
Dr. A. Isambert of the Ecole des Parents in 
Paris, calling attention to two French family 
journals—L’Ecole des Parents, a monthly jour- 
nal for parents, and Le Groupe Familial, a quar- 
terly review for educators. 

Dr. Isambert calls attention to several recent 
articles of probable interest to American teach- 
ers, researchers, and counselors. He describes 
some of these studies as follows: “Dans notre 
revue L’Ecole des Parents \’enquéte sur les effets 
de la cohabitation des générations, parents et 
gtands-parents, rendue plusparticulierément 
pénible en France en ce moment par la crise 
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du logement persistante, dans le numéro de 
Mars 1959; résultats yo jon sur les problémes 
posés a la mére qui travaille hors de son demicile 
dans le numéro de Juin 1959; recherches sur la 
transformation des réles du pére et de la mére 
dans la famille d’aujourd’hui dans le numéro de 
Juillet 1959.” 

Very freely translated, these articles deal with 


. the effects of different generations living to- 


gether, the working mother, and the changing 
roles of the mother and father. 

For those wishing to contact Dr. Isambert, his 
address is L’Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs, 
4 Rue Brunel, Paris 17, France. 
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The Married Female School Teacher: 
A Continued Study 


CHESTER M. STEPHENSON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


IN 1953 the writer conducted a study of the 
matrimonial and occupational intention of 
women students enrolled in the elementary edu- 
cation program at Miami University. This was 
reported in Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 
XVL No. 3, August 1954, page 251. At that 
time the women students (there were only nine 
men in this curriculum) in four required un- 
dergraduate classes for seniors, juniors, sopho- 
mores, and freshmen, were asked: 


What do you plan as a career (check one): 
( ) Marriage? 

( ) Teaching? 

( ) Both marriage and teaching? 


Five years later, June 1958, double post cards 
were mailed to all the people on the same class 
rolls who had finished school. On the card ad- 
dressed to the former students was this message: 
“We are making a survey of a sample of former 
Miami students. Would you please check the 
statement which best describes your status and 
drop it in a mailbox. Thank you, C. M. Stephen- 
son.” 

The other card was addressed to the writer at 
Miami University and was typed on the opposite 
side thus: 


( ) Married not teaching. 

) Teaching not married. 

) Married and teaching. 

) Married and other vocation. 

) Not married and not teaching. 
( ) Other. 


Miami class 19— 


Names and addresses were secured from the 
offices of the Registrar, Alumni, and Bureau of 
Recommendations. After each name was placed 
a number, and the same number was placed on 
the return post card for class and name identifi- 
cation. The latter was not done on the original 
study. It was at first planned to secure the data 
from the above offices, but their information in 
regard to vocational and matrimonial status was 
neither current nor of comparable dates for 
members of any one class. Thus, it also could 
not be used for data on nonrespondents. 

There were 397 in the original sample, but 
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only 241 had completed school at Miami; some 
had transferred and some had just disappeared. 
Of the 241, 65 per cent returned cards. Of 
course this is only 40 per cent of the original 
sample. Further, the per cent of returns varied 
among the classes: 1953—37 per cent; 1954— 
80 per cent; 1955—49 per cent; 1956—89 per 
cent. 

These students all had been in one of the 
writer's classes, and some were his former ad- 
visees ; some sent along a personal message. The 
data from both studies are summarized in Ta- 
ble I. 

It is obvious from an inspection of the table 
that these former students have not realized 
their previous intentions to be both “Married 
And Teaching” ; 82 per cent versus 40 per cent 
is rather definite. The same contrast also appears 
when the two categories of “Married and Teach- 
ing,” and “Married, Other Vocation” are com- 
bined into “Married And Working’; the per- 
centages then become 84 versus 43. This seems 
to result from the larger percentages in ““Teach- 
ing Not Married,” and “Married Not Teach- 
ing’’ in 1958 than in the 1953 sample of inten- 
tions. However, there is one interesting result. 
In 1953 practically 100 per cent of the sample 
(all but two out of 397) intended to marry, and 
by 1958, 83 per cent had achieved this ambition, 
although the class of 1956 was out of school 
only two years. The per cent of married by clas- 


“ses in 1958 was: 1953—88 per cent; 1954—85 


per cent; 1955—94 per cent; 1956—69 per 
cent. 

It should be pointed out again that 35 per 
cent of the universe did not return cards, and 
when this is added to the number who did not 
complete school at Miami, 60 per cent of the 
sample in the first study is not represented. 
There may be a large percentage in this group 
who did not achieve their intention and are thus 
spinsters. 

It is obvious that the future elementary teach- 
ers in this sample believe in marriage practically 
100 per cent. However, this may also be true for 
all women in the population. The 83 per cent 
achievement five years later is similar to that of 
other women in the same age group. According 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF 1953 INTENTION WITH 


1958 STATUS BY PER CENT 








TEACHING 
NOT 
MARRIED 


MARRIED 
NOT 
TEACHING 


SAMPLE 


MARRIED 
AND 
TEACHING 


MARRIED, 
OTHER 
VOCATION 


OTHER* 





0.5 
12.0 


15.5 
40.0 


397 
156 


1953 
1958 


82.0 
40.0 


2.0 
3.0 





* Includes the category of “Not Married and Not Teaching.” 


to the Bureau of the Census, 85.6 per cent of 
the women in the 25 to 29 age category are 
matried.? 

Further, the 84 per cent intention to combine 
marriage and work outside the home may not be 
greater than the intention of all women. How- 
ever, the 43 per cent reported achievement, even 
though it is only about half the reported goal 
five years previous, is greater than that for all 
married women in the population as well as that 


1 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Popu- 
lation Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 20, No. 87, 
November 14, 1958, p. 9. 


for married women in the same age group. Ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, only 27 per cent of all married 
women and only 24 per cent of the married 
women in the 25 to 34 age category are in the 
labor force.? Thus, one may raise two questions: 
(1) Are elementary school teachers leaders in 
the national trend for women to combine careers 
with home making? (2) Why and how do the 
members of the sample expect to further this 
trend ? 


2 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 36, No. 10, October 1953, p. 2. 
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Student Marriages in New Mexico 
Secondary Schools: Practices and 
Policies 


WILSON IVINS 
University of New Mexico 


Five years ago the writer made a study of student marriages in 
New Mexico public secondary schools.! This had been prompted by a 
number of trends. One of these was a growing tendency of the local 
boards of education in the state to publish various policies aimed at 
curbing or eliminating marriages among high school students. A sec- 
ond trend had been the rapidly increasing number of publications 
dealing with student marriages and suggestions for controlling them. 
The third trend had been the tendencies of high school principals to 
seek assistance when dealing with student marriages, which they 
claimed were increasing. 

The study included an examination of legal aspects of student 
marriage and the legal bases of appropriate school board policies. A 
second phase of the study was an attempt to ascertain the status of 
student marriages at the time, and the third phase was to obtain and 
interpret opinions of school principals concerning student marriage. 

In general the study revealed: first, that there exists no legal basis 
for the action of suspending students from school solely for the 
reason that they had become married; second, that there were indeed 
high numbers of student marriages at the time of the study ; and third, 
that principals did have a number of different and positive opinions 
concerning the manner in which student marriages should be handled. 

After five years it seemed desirable to follow up the 1952-53 
study, at least with respect to the question of whether or not student 
marriages have continued at the same rate that was observed earlier. 
In addition it was attempted to determine whether changes in school 

1 Wilson Ivins, ‘‘Student Marriages in New Mexico Secondary Schools, 1952-53,"’ 


University of New Mexico Publications in Education, No. 5, Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1954. 
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board policies during the period of five years 
might have had some effect upon the situation. 

The original study represented 24,928 stu- 
dents in seventy-five schools and the follow-up 
ptesents information representing 34,290 stu- 
dents in sixty-five schools. It must be recognized 
that any conclusions of the study can be said 
with certainty to apply only to the schools from 
which information was received, to a less degree 
to other schools in the state. 


MARRIAGE RATE AMONG 
STUDENTS 


In 1957-58 the rate of student marriage was 
1.3 per cent (450 marriages among 34,290 stu- 
dents) as compared with 1.5 per cent (378 
marriages among 24,928 students) in 1952-53.? 
Although the difference of .2 per cent less in 
the rate might seem to indicate an actual decline, 
there seems actually to be little basis for this 
conclusion. In the 1952-53 study the highest 
rate of marriage was reported in senior high 
schools and in rural areas. In view of the fact 
that in this study there is a smaller proportional 
representation of these two kinds of schools and 
a greater proportion of the larger urban high 
schools (in which marriages are less common), 
it seems likely that there has been no substantial 
change in the marriage rate in the past five years. 

As might be expected, a high percentage of 
the marriages are of girl students (87 per cent 
in 1958 compared with 85 per cent in 1952- 
53) and that the highest rates of marriages are 
among girls in grades eleven and twelve. As in 
the earlier study, substantial numbers of girls 
in junior high school are marrying. One of the 
most logical explanations for this is that of 
these girls are overage and educationally re- 
tarded; they are physiologically ready for mar- 
riage although not necessarily educationally or 
intellectually competent to meet its responsibili- 
ties. 

The follow-up shows that the drop-out rate 
for married students is still very high, although 
a slight shift in numbers indicates that a slightly 
higher proportion of the girls are staying in 
school at the present time than were five years 
ago. At the same time, a similar comparison of 
percentages for boys reveals exactly the. oppo- 
site outcome. In general, somewhat less than 
one-third of the students who are married re- 
main in school. How this practice is evaluated 
depends upon the circumstances under which 

2 These rates are similar to those found in Illinois schools 
in 1956-57. Ruth S. Cavan and Grace Beling, ‘‘A Study of 
High School Marriages,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 20 
(August 1958), pp. 293-295. 
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the marriage was contracted, the educational 

needs and capabilities and probable future of 

the married students, and the general philoso- 

pry which one may hold concerning the desira- 
ility of continued education for youth, 


Factors INFLUENCING MARRIAGE 
: RATES 


In the 1952-53 study no systematic effort was 
made to ascertain the real reasons for the mar- 
riages except to find out how often pregnancy 
had been an influencing factor. In the follow- 
up study the writer did attempt to discover what 
other factors might be operating. In the earlier 
study, 29 out of the 378 marriages, or 7.6 per 
cent, were attributed directly to pregnancies. In 
the present study 71 out of 450, or 15.7 per 
cent of the marriages were attributed directly to 
pregnancies. Information is not available to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the greater influence of 
this factor in the second study. 

Although seventy-one marriages in the cur- 
rent study were supposedly sequential to preg- 
nancy, ninety of the marriages in the same 
group were judged by the high school principals 
to be marriages of young people who were mar- 
trying for conventional reasons and who should 
have done just that. In addition to the two fac- 
tors discussed, effort was made to find out how 
frequently the following might have produced 
marriages: (1) influences of previously married 
students or influence of a fad among the stu- 
dent body; (2) escapades in which marriages 
are inspired by ‘‘dares,” drinking, braggadocio, 


‘or similar circumstances; (3) a combination of 


any of the previously named factors or (4) 
other factors. Apparently twenty-nine of the 
total marriages were caused by the first factor; 
ten were inspired by dares, drinking, or similar 
circumstances; thirty were inspired by combina- 
tions of the first and second factors and won by 
“other” factors. “Other” factors mentioned by 
the principals included such things as extreme 
dissatisfaction of girls with their home situa- 
tions; extreme sa and difficulties in re- 
lationships between girls and their parents; and 
extreme boredom and dissatisfaction of girls 
with the total situation in which they found 
themselves. This kind of factor in student mar- 
riages was noted especially in the responses 
from schools located in rural regions. Its appear- 
ance in these findings supports the speculation 
in the original study that one rather significant 
reason for marriage among girls in rural areas 
is the lack of challenge and stimulation which 
they find in their home environment. 
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SCHOOL POLICIES 

In the earlier study of student marriage 
fewer than one-fifth of the responding schools 
actually had written policies for dealing with 
married students in any manner. All of these 
policies outlined procedures for some form of 
expulsion or suspension of students who mar- 
ried. Only two schools had statements which 
could have been interpreted as encouraging the 
continued attendance of married students at 
school. 

Beyond actual written statements of policy, 
however, there was ample evidence that most of 
the seventy-five schools did have common prac- 
tices and procedures in dealing with married 
students. In the majority of these schools the 
practice was one that favored: (1) expulsion of 
married students upon discovery of marriage: 
(2) suspension of married students for a se- 
mester or more; or (3) continued attendance of 
married students provided they were not preg- 
nant and would not participate in student activi- 
ties. Only two schools indicated a positive and 
active practice of encouraging continued at- 
tendance of married students without limiting 
conditions. 

In the earlier study evidence was presented to 
show that most of the current policies restricting 
or forbidding continued school attendance of 
students who married were without legal basis, 
if not actually unsound ethically and education- 
ally. The study revealed no characteristics in the 
married students as a group that would justify 
any attempt to discourage in any way their con- 
tinuance in school after marriage. Principals 
were probably correct in their belief that sys- 
tematic education in the form of courses or 
guidance services would represent an educa- 
tional approach to the student marriage problem 
that would be legal, ethical, and educationally 
sound. By implication, at least, the latter recom- 
mendation would have been based upon sound, 
affirmative, written school board policies that 
had been developed out of serious study of the 
problem. 

After five years there is some evidence of 
significant changes in the policy situation, but 
not with regard to the negative aspects expressed 
earlier. In other words, a sizeable majority of 
sixty-five schools currently have written poli- 
cies that have been developed after deliberate 
study but only ten of these have provided for 
continued attendance of married students with- 
out limiting conditions. 

Keeping in mind that a majority, but not all, 
of the original seventy-five schools were re- 
spondents in this follow-up study, the follow- 
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ing findings assume significance as evidence of 
change or lack of change in the situation during 
the last five years. 

(1) Only twelve of fifty-five schools answer- 
ing questions indicated that there is any signifi- 
cant difference between the way they handled 
student marriages five years ago and now. 

(2) Twenty-two of the fifty-nine responding 
schools had fixed, published policies for dealing 
with student marriage five years ago; currently 
forty of these schools have published policies. 
This doubling in the number of schools estab- 
lishing published policies seems to indicate 
growing awareness of a need for such policies. 

(3) Of the fifty-five schools describing their 
policies, nine indicate that they now immedi- 
ately expel any student whose marriage they dis- 
cover; five state that they suspend married stu- . 
dents for the semester in which the marriage oc- 
curs or when the married girl is pregnant. Sev- 
enteen allow married students to remain in 
school but only subject to such special regula- 
tions as meeting better-than-usual attendance 
requirements or not participating in student 
extra-curricular activities. Thirteen allow stu- 
dents to remain in school subject only to the 
condition that a married girl must not be appar- 
ently pregnant; and eleven indicate that students 
may remain in school without any special con- 
siderations applying to them. In comparison 
with the original study, there has been some 
shift in attitude of boards of education toward 
encouraging married students to remain in 
school after their marriage, but the shift seems 
slight. 

(4) Forty-eight of the fifty-two policies re- 
snowy have the official sanction of the school’s 

ard of education. With regard to questions of 
participation of personnel in develehamiont of 
policy statements as well as questions of orient- 
ing teachers and pupils to the policies them- 
selves, a depressing picture is revealed. In less 
than half of the schools did teachers share in 
development of the policies, although most of 
the schools saw to it that teachers were informed 
of the provisions of the policies. Only seven of 
these schools allowed students any kind of 
participation in the policy development and only 
twenty-eight systematically informed students of 
the existence and nature of the policy. A report 
that in thirty-one of the schools the policies were 
executed primarily by the principal does not 
seem incongruous with the Secon findings. 


SUMMARY 


In the original study it appeared that firm, 
positive policies for dealing with married stu- 
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dents were needed. Principals agreed with the 
writer in believing that positive preventive meas- 
ures in the form of enlightened counseling, 
group guidance, and actual group instruction in 
the area of marriage and family life would serve 
to reduce the nymber of ill-advised, undesirable 
marriages among youth in schools. 

Although the marriage rate in the sample of 
this follow-up study is very slightly less than 
that in the original, there has been little change 
for the better in either policy formation or effec- 





tive guidance or teaching. Practically no devel- 
opment of course instruction has been observed 
in the schools and only a very few schools have 
systematically attacked counseling problems in 
this area. As long as schools continue merely to 
deplore, wring hands, and encourage the earliest 
possible departure of students who marry, just 
so long may they expect marriage of students to 
be seen as a persistently annoying “problem” 
rather than as one of life’s significant experi- 
ences for which education can prepare. 





High School Dating: 


A Study in Variation 


WILLIAM J. CAMERON 
Mason City, lowa, High School 
and 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL 
Iowa State University 


e 

“EVERYBODY dates!” “Everybody goes 
steady!” “All of my friends are engaged!” 
These affirmations are quite familiar to high 
school teachers and to parents of teenagers. Few 
people probably believe such generalizations en- 
tirely, but frequently it is difficult to know just 
what constitutes the current dating situation 
among high school students. 

The present study was undertaken primarily 
to obtain factual information about the dating 
practices of Mason City, Iowa, high school stu- 
dents, It was hoped that this knowledge would 
lead to more realistic and effective counseling 
and teaching of these students. Taken togther, 
the findings of the study demonstrate the need 
to remain sensitive to the dating patterns of 
youth. In this respect particularly, the study 
should have meaning for teachers and coun- 
selors in other localities. 

Mason City, Iowa, is a city of about 30,000. 
Over 1,000 students, of whom 315 were seniors, 
were enrolled in the high school during 1959, 
the year in which the study was made. During 
the senior social studies class of a single day, 
ee dealing with current and past 

ating experiences were distributed to all of the 
seniors in attendance during that day. The stu- 
dents were assured of anonymity but were in- 
structed not to complete the questionnaire at all 
if they felt they could not answer the questions 
with complete honesty. Usable returns were re- 
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ceived from 153 girls and 141 boys, which is 
over 93 per cent of all the seniors. We would 
like to share with others the information re- 
ported by these students concerning their first 
date, their dating experiences at selected ages, 
and their involvement in the going-steady pat- 
terns of their society. 


THE First DATE 


The median age for beginning dating was 
fourteen for both boys and girls. Many started 
younger. Forty-nine of the girls and thirty-six of 
the boys had their first date at the age of thir- 
teen or younger. The variation among the boys 
and girls in the same high school class is re- 
markable. Eight girls and seven boys reported a 
first date at eleven years old or younger, while 
one girl and two boys said that they had had 
their first date at age eighteen. 

About 31 per cent of the girls and 24 per 
cent of the boys had more than ten dates during 
their first year of dating. A total of almost 40 
per cent of each sex had more than six dates dur- 
ing their first year of dating, indicating that 
these students had actually entered the dating 
phase. Some variation in frequency of dating 
during the first year of dating was noted by age 
at first date, but no consistent pattern emerged. 
The median number of dates during the first 
dating year was eleven to twenty-five for girls 
and six to ten for boys, while the range was 
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from one to 100. More than 5 per cent of the 
students had twenty-six to fifty dates and 
another 5 per cent had fifty-one to 100 dates 
during their first year of dating. On the other 
hand, over a third had only five or fewer dates 
during their beginning year. 


SOPHOMORE-YEAR DATING 


Eighty-eight per cent of the girls and 71 per 
cent of the boys reported that they dated during 
their sophomore year in high school. Again we 
note considerable variation among these stu- 
dents. Three per cent of the girls and 2 per cent 
of the boys reported over 150 dates during their 
sophomore year, while a sizeable total of 16 per 
cent of the girls and 12 per cent of the boys re- 
ported over 75 dates. At the same time, among 
those who dated at all, 18 per cent of the girls 
and 29 per cent. of the boys had 15 or fewer 
dates during their sophomore year. The most 
frequently occurring case was 31 to 50 dates for 
girls and 1 to 15 dates for boys. 


JUNIoR-YEAR DATING 


Ninety-four per cent of the girls and 72 per 
cent of the boys said that they dated at least 
once during their junior year. Approximately 
half of the girls and two-thirds of the boys in- 
dicated that they dated once a week while a 
junior in high school. Among the daters, 14 per 
cent of the girls and 20 per cent of the boys had 
fewer than fifteen dates. About 20 per cent of 
the girls and 8 per cent of the boys reported 
more than 100 dates during this year in high 
school. A few students of both sexes stated that 
they had over 200 dates. 


SENIOR-YEAR DATING 


As the students advanced through high 
school, a higher and higher proportion of them 
dated. Fully 89 per cent of the senior girls re- 
ported at least one date during their last year of 
high school, as did 85 per cent of the boys. Ten 
per cent of the girls and 15 per cent of the boys 
had between one and fifteen dates. About two- 
thirds of all the students dated more frequently 
than once a week during their senior year, while 
a precocious 8 per cent of the girls and 6 per 
cent of the boys reported over 200 dates during 
the year. 


NONDATERS 


Amid the reports of daters and dating fre- 
— it is well to remember that some stu- 
ents do not date at all. Seven high school sen- 
iors, six boys and a girl, said that they had never 
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been out on a date. During any one year, of 
course, the number of nondaters is higher. 
Among the girls, 12, 6, and 2 per cent did not 
have even one date in their sophomore, junior, 
and senior years respectively. The corresponding 
percentages of boys were 29, 18, and 15. In a 
statistical sense the nondating high school stu- 
dent is atypical, and it is likely that the student 
recognizes the fact. One can imagine that it was 
only with difficulty that some students admitted 
that they had not dated at all during a given 
year. Any falsification, “forgetting,” or stretch- 
ing of the facts that may have occurred proba- 
bly would be the direction of overreporting of 
dates or extending the definition of a date be- 
yond its usual sense. 


GOING STEADY 


An account of high school dating scarcely can 
ignore the phenomenon of “going steady.” In 
the present study it was discovered that an ex- 
ceedingly high proportion of the seniors, 82 
per cent of the girls and 71 per cent of the boys, 
had at one time or another gone steady. One of 
our more important findings has to do with the 
variation among students who have gone steady. 
Some of them, about 20 per cent, have gone 
steady only once. There were others who had 
gone steady many times. Six per cent of the girls 
and 2 per cent of the boys had gone steady eight 
times or more. Just about 20 per cent of the 
girls and 8 per cent of the boys had had five or 
more steadies. The going-steady experience is 
thus quite variable. While many students are 
involved in it, they enter into it to quite differ- 
ent degrees. 

Variation in the going-steady experience is 
apparent also with respect to the lengths of time 
the students spent in such a relationship. The 
seniors were asked to state the longest and 
shortest period for which they had ever gone 
steady. The responses to this question make one 
suspect that “going steady’’ has a variety of 
meanings or interpretations among high school 
students. At one extreme, about 10 per cent of 
both sexes had gone steady for less than a week 
and about 30 per cent of the girls and 14 per 
cent of the boys had at one time gone steady 
two weeks or less. Eleven per cent of the girls 
and 6 per cent of the boys reported a going- 
steady relationship of over two years which is 
longer, we might add, than many engagements. 
Ten per cent of the boys and girls had had the 
same ‘‘steady” for a year and a half to two years, 
while another 10 per cent of the girls and 6 
per cent of the boys went steady with the same 
person for thirteen to eighteen months. 
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At the time this study was made, just prior to 
graduation, only 38 per cent of the girls and 43 
per cent of the boys were currently going steady. 
Interestingly enough, 70 per cent of these stu- 
dents stated they intended to marry the person 
with whom they were going steady, while less 
than 9 per cent stated they were formally en- 
gaged. Other questions about marriage inten- 
tions revealed that 30 per cent of the girls 
and 12 per cent of the boys intended to marry 
before they were twenty-one years old. Almost 





all of both sexes reported that they would like 
to be married by age twenty-five. 

The results of this study are challenging in 
the strictest sense of the word. Foremost among 
the challenges is how, in a high school course or 
courses, we can meet the needs of students with 
such obviously different dating experiences. 
While the answers are not immediately forth- 
coming, a factual account of their experiences 
may be the lodestar for the direction in which 
we should pursue them. 





Research Finds 


Evelyn Millis Duvall 
STUDENT MARRIAGES 


STUDENTS are marriage-minded today. Teen- 
agers are getting married at younger ages and in 
larger numbers than ever before in our time. At 
the turn of the cenutry, great-grandpa was past 
twenty-six when he married. Today Junior is 
several years younger when he marries Jane 
who, typically, is barely twenty. Married stu- 
dents are at home on college campuses and in- 
creasingly in high schools. This raises many 
. questions in the minds of all students about 
the whys and the who and the how and the “so 
what” of early marriage. 

Why the increase in young marriages? 


Studies at Iowa State University! suggest eight 


present-day conditions that favor early marriage: 
(1) Prosperity—both husband and wife can 
get jobs to finance their marriage; (2) Mili- 
tary economy—war-type conditions encourage 
younger, less-considered marriages; (3) City 
living—urban youth today have more freedom 
and less nary than did yesterday's rural 
young people; (4) Popular idealization of mar- 
riage—advertising, TV, and movies glamorize 
love, sex, and marriage; (5) Adult status— 
marriage confers adult status on uncertain ado- 
lescents; (6) Chain reaction—marriage becomes 
“the thing to do” when so many youth are 
getting married; (7) Escape—from unhappy 

1 Lee G. Burchinal, ‘Does Early Dating Lead to School- 
Age Marriage?’’ Iowa Farm Science (February, 1959), pp. 11 
and 12; ‘‘How Successful Are School-Age Marriages?’’ lowa 
Farm Science (March, 1959), pp. 7, 8, 9, amd 10; and 
“What About School-Age Marriages?’’ lowa Farm Science 
(June, 1958), pp. 12, 13, 14. 
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homes, unsatisfactory school experiences, and 
unpleasant community situations; (8) Early 
involvements—teenagets today date, go steady, 
and fall in love at younger ages.” 

Professor Burchinal finds that girls who 
marry young have: (1) started dating sooner 
(younger); (2) begun going steady earlier; 
(3) gone steady more often; (4) been in love a 
greater number of times; (5) dated more fre- 
quently; (6) begun more serious dating sooner 
and more often; (7) known a larger number of 
close friends who married young; (8) more fre- 
quently dated men older than themselves; and 
(9) more often had mothers who married 
young. 

Ten times as many high school girls as boys 
marry before graduation; and the girls who 
marry tend to marry out-of-school fellows who 
are working (usually at trades) and have no 
further plans for education.* 

How successful are these early marriages? All 
studies to date indicate without question that 
teenage marriages are more risky, more often 
end in separation, annulment and divorce, and 
have more discord and less happiness in mar- 
riage than those established by couples in their 


twenties or thirties. One representative study is 

2 Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry, 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953, pp. 79, 80. 

# J. Joel Moss and Ruby Gingles, ‘‘A Preliminary Report 
on a Longitudinal Study of Early Marriage in Nebraska,”’ 
mimeographed report; and Kenneth L. Cannon, ‘‘Report of 
High School Girls Who Marry Under 19 Years of Age,’’ Part 
II, ‘‘The Girls Who Have Married,"’ mimeographed report. 
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summarized in the table below. 


Age at Marriage Per Cent Divorced‘ 


Both under 20 20.2 
One under 20, other 20-23 14.2 
One under 20, other 24 and over 12.5 
Both 20-25 10.0 
Both 26-30 8.7 
Both 30 and over 74 


Just why young marriages turn out so poorly 
is being studied by Dr. Clark Vincent® of the 
State University of Iowa. He suggests that it 
may be the kinds of persons who marry early 
who are less likely to make good marriages. 
Other possible explanations are: (2) the young 
marriage is a union of two persons who may be 
socially or sexually experienced, but emotionally 
immature; (3) many teenagers are not ready 
to settle down and to assume the responsibilities 
of marriage, as the statement of one young bride 
illustrates. 


“I've had no fun since I was married. I can't 
go to dances. I don’t feel right there. The same 
is true about other school activities. I guess I 
thought he was the only one in the world. I 
was badly mixed up.” 


(4) few teenagers get as adequate preparation 
for marriage as they do for the other careers 
they enter, and so are unprepared for their jobs 


* Judson and Mary Landis, Building a Successful Marriage, 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958 revision, p. 156. 

® Clark Vincent, “Family, Psychological and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Variables Associated with Early Marriage.’’ Paper de- 
livered at the Annual Conference of the National Council on 
Family Relations, Ames, Iowa, August 19, 1959, 


as husbands and wives. As one young husband 

puts it, 
“I had no idea of what being married and 
having a child would be like. As it is I fumbled 
along and almost lost out. My wife took the 
baby back home to her folks, and it wasn’t un- 
til I took the course in Family Living that I 
knew what was the matter and what I could do 
about it.” 


There is evidence from a number of sources 
that those students who take such courses as 
Preparation for Marriage, Foundations for Mar- 
riage, and Family Living: (1) are more willing 
to face their problems of sex, courtship, and 
marriage ;* (2) more often postpone or break 
off going steady; (3) are more apt to terminate 
unpromising engagements; (4) attempt to ap- 
praise their love feelings in terms of adequacy 
for marriage; and (5) postpone marriage unti! 
they are prepared to assume the roles and re- 
sponsibilities that make successful marriages. 
Nevertheless, many high schools offer no course 
work in family living, as yet.’ 

The challenge of functional marriage courses 
in high schools and colleges where young 
people are readying themselves for life at a time 
when marriage is so imminent for so many 
cannot be overestimated. 

* Kenneth L. Cannon, ‘‘A Comparison of University Stu- 
dents Registered in Marriage and Family Classes with Stu- 
dents Not Registered in Such Classes.’’ Paper delivered at the 
Annual Conference of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations, Ames, Iowa, August 21, 1959. 

T Judson T. Landis and Kenneth C. Kidd, ‘Attitudes and 
Policies Concerning Marriages among High School Students,"’ 
Marriage and Family Living (May, 1956), pp. 128-136. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


Good Manners: The Magic Key. Margaret Steph- 
enson and Ruth Millett. McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 1959. 80 cents 
(paper). Good human relations are interwoven with 
good manners. Without preaching and in a casual 
style the authors of this comprehensive guide point 
ways to achieving the poise necessary for comfort- 
able living. What to do and say at school, on dates, 
at parties, with adults make this useful to teen-agers. 

The Parent-Teacher Partnership. Ernest Osborne. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. 60 cents (paper). This helpful pub- 
lication in the Parent-Teacher Series discusses the 
bases and need for effective cooperation between home 
and school. Some of the values of home-school co- 
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operation and ways in which parents and teachers 
may communicate are indicated. 

Family Guide to Teen-age Health. Edward T. 
Wilkes. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. $4. This 
book, written by a pediatrist, presents for parents or 
teachers of adolescents a wide range of information 
related to adolescent health problems. The four major 
sections are: Growth and Development; General 
Health; Adolescent Ailments; and Sex and Psychology. 

Christian Action, a publication for Methodist 
youth, contains articles which would stimulate class 
discussion. The June, 1959 issue included an article 
by David Mace on “What Is the Right Time To 
Marry?” and the September, 1959 issue a treatment 
of interfaith marriages. 
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Using Check Lists in Pupil-Teacher Planning 


JEAN WONSER PURTILL 
Dollar Bay High School, Michigan 


ONE important way of making choices in our 
lives is through selection of appropriate goals. 
In the classroom pupils need an opportunity to 
chart their courses somewhat to give learning 
an additional spark in the practical use of this 
principle. 

Pupil-interest check lists are one way to dis- 
cover needs, interests, attitudes, and knowledge. 
Check lists can also present a brief introduction 
to possibilities for learning that the student had 
not recognized previously. Once these interests 
are identified a class or individual can set up 
clear-cut goals. 

One source of check list questions covering 
family living is a bulletin published by Michi- 
gan State University, “Homemaking Education, 
A Check List for Planning the Program.’’! Such 
a publication is convenient as it makes selection 
and re-wording much easier and faster than 
starting from “‘scratch.” 

Length of the check list may play an im- 
portant part in accuracy. As a general suggestion, 
the one-page list that covers an impending study 

* Meta Vossbrink, ‘‘Homemaking Education, A Check List 
for Planning the Program,’’ #17, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. Available for 
45 cents. 


area seems to get better results than a tedious 
questionnaire. Instructions must be clear-cut and 
simple to mark properly. Tallies can be difficult 
unless you foresee a quick method and set up 
the answer column accordingly. The tally and 
report may be more meaningful if done by a 
student committee occasionally. 

Students may feel freer to express themselves 
in some areas if they can answer anonymously. 
However, if students are relaxed and unafraid 
of grades, sarcasm, or disclosure, their checks 
and remarks may assist the teacher in individual 
guidance. 

Once the check list has been given and results 
presented, class goals can be developed in vari- 
ous ways. Buzz groups can pick and condense 
ideas. Sometimes a committee might make recom- 
mendations. This phase of cooperative planning 
is probably most difficult and consequently needs 
constant evaluation for improvement. 

Check lists are, of course, only one of many 
ways to develop class thinking. They can work 
effectively providing they are not overused. 

So far, I have observed that most students 
tend to become interested in any area providing 
that it has a relationship to their own Ses 
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1960 EDUCATIONAL FILM. CATALOG 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Indiana University's 
Audio-Visual Center has released its 664-page 
1960 Educational Motion Pictures Catalog list- 
ing approximately 6,000 films of cultural, social, 
and educational value, recommended for use 
from nursery school through college and adult 
levels. 

The publication is an easy-to-use descriptive 
index to the 16mm films in the University film 
library that are available on a rental basis to any 
responsible individual or organization. 
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Groups or individuals wishing to receive a 
copy may address their requests to the Circula- 
tion Department of the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The current catalog replaces the 1956 catalog 
and its three supplements. The library's 16mm 
educational motion pictures are arranged in the 
publication both by suggested subject-matter 
areas and alphabetically by title. In both sections 
recommended grade levels are given. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editorial Staff of Marriage and Family Living has drawn up the following guides 
to authors governing the preparation and submission of manuscripts. 


The foremost consideration is that the Editorial Office cannot assume responsibility for 
putting a “paper” into form for publication nor for altering an author's style to make it 
conform to the style of the Journal. All manuscripts submitted should be in final form for 
publication and should conform closely to the requirements outlined below. Particularly 
it is pointed out that papers prepared for presentation at conferences usually require con- 
siderable modification to prepare them for publication. Normally a paper does not reach 
its full potential until it has been critically re-examined and revised by the writer, critically 
reviewed by colleagues, and again revised. The third or fourth draft may be ready to submit 
for publication. Receipt of all articles will be acknowledged. 


The following rules should be followed in the preparation of copy. 


1. Articles are to be forwarded to editorial readers without identification. It is there- 
fore requested that the author's name and institutional affiliation be presented on a 
separated title sheet, together with the title of the article, but that only the title be car- 
ried over to the first page of the manuscript proper. 


2. Two copies of the article, the original and first copy, with duplicate figures and 
tables, should be submitted. Be sure to retain an additional carbon copy for your files. 
Dittoed or mimeographed versions are not acceptable. 


3. Articles, including carbons, should be accurately typed on standard weight, 814” x 
11”, white bond paper. Onion-skin paper will not stand the rigors of editing. 


4. All copy, including footnotes, quoted material, and any bibliography, should be 
double spaced. 


5. Length of lines should not exceed five or six inches, and margins of at least one 
inch should be left at the top and bottom of pages. ; 


6. Footnotes to the title, author’s name, or affiliation should be starred (*). All other 
footnotes should be numbered serially and typed double spaced in a list at the end of 
the article. Footnotes should appear in the following forms: 


Article: E, E. Lemasters, ‘Parenthood as Crisis,” Marriage and Family Living, 19 


(November, 1957), pp. 352-355. 
Book: Paul C. Glick, American Families, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 


7. Tables and — should be used sparingly, since they are expensive to publish. 


Each table or graph should be presented on a separate sheet, with the insertion of a guide 
line within the text to indicate approximately where it is to be placed. Graphs should 
be me agate with black India ink, suitable for photographing. Tables should follow 
the style currently used in Marriage and Family Living. 


8. Though there are no specifications as to length, authors should strive for as 
much brevity as is consistent with the material being presented. Published articles have 
been averaging three thousand to four thousand words each. 


9. Manuscripts submitted to the department Articles in Brief should follow the for- 
mat for that department. 


Careful observance of the above rules will enable the Editorial Staff to process manu- 
— as efficiently as possible and to the maximum benefit of both contributors and 


readers. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


Marriage and Family Living will accept summaries of not mote than two journal pages 
(1300 words) for the department Articles in Brief. This department will bring to the 
attention of readers additional worthwhile manuscripts that might not otherwise be pub- 
lished because of lack of space. The summary will be published in Marriage and Family 
Living. 

The entire manuscript may be much longer than two pages. It will be sent to the 
American Documentation Institute for reproduction. Copies of the entire manuscript may 
then be obtained by the reader from the Institute for a fee. Authors may elect, also, to 
mimeograph an initial supply of copies of their entire paper for free distribution. The 
author should indicate whether he will supply free copies. 


Both the summary and the full manuscript should be mailed to The Editor, Marriage 
and Family Living. All copy for the summary should be double spaced. It will not 
ordinarily contain tables, but if it does, these must be contained within the two pages of 
journal space. The complete. manuscript should be typed single spaced, since this will 
reduce the cost of photographing the manuscript. Tables and footnotes should be in the 


place the author wishes them to appear in the manuscript. 


Articles in Brief will appear under the author's name. Reprints will be available as for 
other articles. Submission of an article for publication in full does not preclude its sub- 


sequent consideration for Articles in Brief. 





Abstracts 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, Department Editor 
lowa State University 
Assisted by: PERRY JACOBSON, ARTHUR WILKE, and CHARLES MULFORD 


GENERAL : 
Brim, Orville, G., Jr. (Russell Sage Foundation), 

“Changes and Trends in Child-Rearing Advice,” 

Child Study, 36 (Fall, 1959), pp. 23-27. 

This report is a condensation of a chapter included 
in a forthcoming book, Education for Child Rearing. 
In this discussion Brim traces the changes in child- 
rearing techniques from the period of Calvin, through 
Locke, Rousseau, Holt, and Watson to the present 
day. 

Brim argues that changes in child-rearing practices 
cannot be based on the model of “impersonal” scien- 
tific methods. Rather, utilization of current scientific 
findings can function to move the subject of child 
rearing to a less dogmatic position. 

Current rules of child-rearing must be cast in terms 
of “probable, not ultimate validity.” This will con- 
tribute to a closer understanding between educators 
and parents. 


Frank, Lawrence K. “Challenge of Family Life Edu- 
cation,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 5 (Winter, 
1959), pp. 67-80. 
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Among the numerous ideas presented in this dis- 
cussion, several of the following were of major 
importance. In the past, marriage and family relations 
were conceived of as being rooted in a fixed and un- 
changeable institution. However, this notion is being 
replaced by the concept of the family as an ever- 
changing configuration of dynamic processes. Because 
of these changes, it is especially important in family 
education to be aware of often unspoken assumptions, 
expectations, personal backgrounds and _ inclinations 
which may bias our teaching. 

Changes will also challenge family life education. 
Are we able to accept the new trends and give up 
many of the long accepted codes of conduct which 
depend on authority and sanctions? Education for 
family living can wisely shift from the moralistic role 
of imposing a code or a fixed set of patterns to a 
modern ethical basis which evokes the individual to 
his own capacity for responsible human conduct and 
for attaining fulfilling interpersonal relations. 


Schurch, Martha (Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare), “A State Program for Minor 
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Unmarried Mothers: Legal and Social Factors To 
Be Considered,” Child Welfare, 38 (October, 
1959), pp. 5-11. 

This is a discussion of the legal and social factors 
that affect casework diagnosis and treatment plans 
for minor, unmarried mothers. In the interests of safe- 
guarding the welfare of the illegitimate child, the 
Division of Children and Youth established the 
following basic concepts: (1) recognizing the rights 
of parents which include, (a) recognizing that the 
unmarried mother has the same inherent rights and 
reciprocal responsibilities for her child as a married 
parent and (b) recognizing that the unmarried 
father's responsibility to support his child is estab- 
lished by law but that no rights are specified by 
statute; (2) recognizing the rights of the child, which 
include the right to a proper home, moral training, 
education, health services, etc., and protection against 
infringement of any of these rights; and (3) recog- 
nizing the responsibility of the state to secure these 
rights to both parents and children. 

In the discussion which follows numerous points 
are considered in relation to these basic concepts. 
Much of what is discussed in detail in this report 
could be summarized in the concluding paragraph. 
“In administering a program for unmarried mothers, 
a Department of Public Welfare must offer many 
services not specifically for unmarried mothers, but 
which an individual unmarried mother may need. The 
state agency has a responsibility for seeing that re- 
sources are available to enable both public and volun- 
tary agencies to give an unmarried mother the services 
she needs. 

It seems apparent that at times it is difficult to 
differentiate legal and social factors, that they reflect 
many inconsistencies, and that services to the un- 
married mother must be considered as part of the 
total child welfare program. The rea! help to every 
child lies in strengthening family life and reducing 
relationship problems which lead to unmarried mother- 
hood. 


Weiss, Viola W. (Family Services Society, New _ 


Orleans, Louisiana), and Russell R. Monroe, (Tu- 

lane University Medical School), “A Framework 

for Understanding Family Dynamics,” Social Case- 

work, 15, Part I (Jan. 1959), pp. 3-9, Part II 

(Feb. 1959), pp. 74-78. 

While the caseworker frequently attempts to treat 
the family as a whole, he generally conducts a series 
of interviews with individual family members which 
are based on individual psychological concepts and 
techniques. A theoretical outline is formulated in these 
papers to provide a basis for treating individuals and 
families in terms of the dynamics of family inter- 
actional systems. This outline is designed to help 
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the caseworker to decide whether more than one mem- 
ber of the family needs to be treated. More emphasis 
is placed on formulating an outline of family dy- 
namics than on formulating concepts for a family 
“diagnosis.” 

The outline is integrated by the concepts of “social 
role” and “transactional field’ (a two-phase, cyclical 
exchange which is largely self-regulating and self- 
correcting). This outline facilitates the social worker 
to bring stability to this cyclical exchange which is 
dependent upon certain complementary roles. The first 
four broad sections of the outline is similar to a 
dynamic, psychological evaluation of an individual, 
but the emphasis is placed on evaluating the family as 
an entity and providing a comprehensive description 
of the family as it is presently constituted. The rest 
of the outline provides a system for evaluating the 
data collected. The criterion for planning treatment is 
based on the concepts of “social role” and “transac- 
tional field.” The second part of this article is the 
illustration and application of this outline. 


RESEARCH 


Bieri, James, and Robin Lobeck (The New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University), 
“Acceptance of Authority and Parental Indentifica- 
tion,” Journal of Personality, 27 (March, 1959), 
pp. 74-87. 

The purpose of this study was to relate acceptance 
of authority, which is one aspect of attitudes toward 
authority, to parental identification. Authority accept- 
ance (AA) was measured by a twenty-item scale de- 
rived from a factor of analysis of values by Bales and 
Couch (1956). Two important aspects of parental 
identification, each with two components, were: (1) 
degree of perceived similarity to parents as measured 
from the interview item, ‘““Which parent are you most 
like?” and a modification of the sematic differential 
(Osgood, et.al.); and (2) degree of involvement with 
a parent, which was scored from an interview item, ‘ 
“Which parent were you closer to as a child?” and 
two parent-child cards from the TAT. 

The sample, which consisted of thirty male and 
thirty female undergraduates attending a summer 
session at a large Eastern university, was divided into 
high, middle, and low groups based on the AA scores. 
For the total sample, the highs and middles perceived 
themselves most like the father and the lows more like 
the mother as well as being close to the mother. High 
men saw both parents in a positive manner while 
middle men ‘perceived both parents more negatively 
and were more critical of the mother’s ability to pro- 
vide security. The men in the low category and the 
women in all three categories primarily perceived the 
mother in the role of a person with whom they could 
identify. 
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Burchinal, L. G. (Iowa State University), ‘Com- 
parison of Factors Related to Adjustment in 
Pregnancy-Provoked and Non-Pregnancy-Provoked 
Youthful Marriages,” Midwest Sociologist, 21 
(July, 1959), pp. 92-96. 

Data from fifty-seven girls, of whom twenty-two or 
38.6 per cent were pregnant at the time of their mar- 
riages and married prior to high school graduation, 
were examined in an attempt to identify some of the 
distress-producing factors which contribute to the high 
divorce rate for couples who marry in: their teens. 
Various statistical techniques were used to test differ- 
ences between the premarital pregnancy and non- 
premarital pregnancy groups of girls. 

In general, the data show that for many of the 
couples, the period of acquaintanceship before the 
marriage was probably too short for adequate inter- 
spousal preparation for successful marriage adjust- 
ment. If employed regularly, the husbands were gen- 
erally employed at low economic levels. Most of the 
young couples had to rely upon some form of parental 
aid to meet their economic necessities of married life. 
In all comparisons, the couples who were involved 
in a premarital pregnancy were more at a disadvantage 
than the couples who did not have to marry under 
these circumstances. 

The majority of young wives expressed regret that 
they had married before completing high school, but 
the proportion doing so was much greater for the pre- 
maritally pregnant group. 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), “Social 
status, Measured Intelligence, Achievement, and 
Personality Adjustment of Rural Iowa Girls,” 
Sociometry 22 (March, 1959), pp. 75-80. 

Data were obtained from 176 girls in the fourth 
through tenth grades in four rural schools in a central 
Iowa county. These data were used to test the follow- 
ing hypothesis: there is a positive relationship be- 
tween the status of the family of orientation and the 
girls’ intelligence, achievement and personality adjust- 
ment scores. Measures of the family social status 
included the prestige level of the fatheg's occupation, 
educational levels of fathers and mothers, and a socio- 
economic-cultural home index score. Data were col- 
lected from the girls by means of the Jastak-Bijou- 
Wide Range-Achievement Test, the Otis Mental 
Abilities Test, and the Mental Health Analysis Test. 
Rank order correlation analysis was used to test the 
hypotheses for the relations between each of the 
independent variables and each of the dependent 
variables. In addition, relations between each inde- 
pendent variable and a series of over- and under- 
achievement scores, based on the differences between 
standardized achievement and _ intelligence scores, 
were tested. One-tailed tests were used. 

Low, positive relationships were found between 
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three of the status measures and the girls’ intelligence 
scores, f= .23, .25 and .34. Very little or no re- 
lationship was found between each of the independent 
variables and the three achievement scores, the four 
over- and under-achievement scores or the three per- 
sonality adjustment scores. 


Burchinal, Lee G., and Ercel S. Eppright (Iowa State 
University), “Test of the Psychogenic Theory of 
Obesity for a Sample of Rural Girls,” American 

‘ Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 7 (June, 1959), 

pp. 288-294, 

Data from 111 rural Iowa girls aged ten through 
sixteen were organized to test elements of the psy- 
chogenic theory of obesity. The girls were classified 
by means of the Wetzel-Grid method as heavy and 
obese, medium, or thin. Only girls who remained 
within the same major channels for three years were 
used as subjects for this study. Comparisons among 
family-structure variables, intelligence scores, spelling, 
arithmetic and reading achievement scores, mental 
health analysis scores, levels of physical activity, and 
sex-role identification scores were made from the three 
groups of girls to test several hypotheses derived from 
the psychogenic theory of obesity. Specifically, the 
hypotheses were: (1) family characteristics of the 
obese girls will be different from those of nonobese 
gitls, (size, sibling position and social status); (2) 
obese girls will show greater indications of personality 
disturbances than nonobese girls; (3) obese girls will 
do less well scholastically than nonobese girls; (4) 
obese girls will be less active physically than nonobese 
girls; and (5) obese girls will have less highly 
developed sex-role identifications than nonobese girls. 
None of the statistical tests supported the psychogenic 
theory of obesity. : 

However, it was found that the heavy and obese 
girls tended to have over-weight parents more fre- 
quently than would have been expected by chance. 
This finding was interpreted as suggesting that con- 
stitutional factors and/or family eating habits may be 
more likely involved in the children’s obesity than 
patterns of emotional disturbance. 


Clifford, Edward, (Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), ‘Discipline in the Home: 

A Controlled Observational Study of Parental 

Practices,” The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 95, 

(Sept., 1959), pp. 45-82. 

Research on disciplinary practices has been faced 
with three distinct problems in obtaining information: 
(1) it is difficult to ascertain the relationships within 
a family by interviewing the parents and/or children; 
(2) attempts to assess the home atmospheres have a 
multitude of error-prone areas; and (3) even the 
home observation runs the difficulty of inferring re- 
lationships from the cues noted. 
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After evaluating these research limitations, the 
author chose to use the Goodenough techniques where 
mothers with certain instruments are the observers. 
This study was aimed at: (1) determining what 
conditions of social interaction cause discipline and if 
there are specific areas which are more likely associ- 
ated with discipline; (2) determining what relation- 
ship exists between parent and child physical con- 
tinuity and child involvement in disciplinary situ- 
ations; and (3) finding how children are controlled 
in a disciplinary situation. 

The sample included 120 mothers of sixty boys 
and sixty girls in three age groups. The groupings 
were three, six, and nine years. Occupation of father 
was controlled in order to select a “middle-class” 
sample. 

A daily record of general information was kept by 
the mother for twenty-one consecutive days. Infor- 
mation relating to the family, frequency of discipline, 
and a measure of parental attitudes toward child- 
rearing practices was also obtained. Discipline was 
recorded by the mother and by the child’s teacher. 
Percentage distributions related to the descriptive 
nature of behavior and rank order correlation were 
employed in investigating the relationships between 
disciplinary behavior and dependent variables. 

Among the significant relationships, age was the 
greatest single predictory of discipline. Discipline 
often followed the routine of daily living and charac- 
terized a certain parent-sibling relationship. It was 
precipitated by the display of inappropriate behavior 
on the part of the child. These periods of discipline 
were short and sporadic in the daily life of the child. 
Mothers appeared to be the most frequent disciplining 
agent and were more likely to behave in that capacity 
as the day progressed. 

These data were interpreted by the author to sug- 
gest that a better understanding which developed with 
the increasing age of the child lent itself to smoother 
interaction. It appeared, he felt, that discipline fo- 
cused around the maintenance of routine behavior. 


Dickens, Sara Lee and Charles Hobart (University of 
Redlands), “Parental Dominance and Offspring 
Ethnocentrism,” Journal of Social Psychology, 49 
(May, 1959), pp. 297-303. 

Do parents contribute to the ethnocentrism and 
prejudice of their offspring? Two theoretical possi- 
bilities have been suggested in the past. One is that 
children learn these attitudes from their parents just 
as they learn other attitudes: The other, as suggested 
by The Authoritarian Personality, is that parental 
treatment may induce in a child personality needs 
which he meets by adopting a rigid authoritarian ap- 
proach to life. 

In this study, it was hypothesized that there is a 
relationship between the child-rearing attitudes of 
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mothers and their college-age children’s ethnocentrism. 

One hundred thirty-four lower division students 
at a small West Coast college were given the Bo- 
gardus Ethnic Distance Scale. The Shoben Parental 
Attitude Survey was mailed to mothers of twenty 
subjects showing high ethnocentrism and to mothers 
of twenty subjects who showed low ethnocentrism. 

Biserial correlation analysis showed significant re- 
lationships existed between ethnocentrism and two of 
the three indices of parental attitudes (dominance and 
ignoring). The third, possessiveness, was not signifi- 
cantly related to ethnocentrism. 

The two significant correlations suggest an ex- 
planation in terms of a frustration-aggression hypoth- 
esis, since the frustration of having dominant, aloof 
parents may produce aggressive impulses in the child 
which may be displaced to a socially acceptable out- 
group target. 


Durrett, Mary Ellen (San Jose State College), “The 
Relationship of Early Infant Regulation and Later 
Behavior in Play Interviews,” Child Development, 
30 (June, 1959), pp. 211-217. 

Experiences of early infancy and childhood have 
been alleged by some to be crucial in the development 
of personality and in the etiology of behavior devi- 
ations. The available evidence does not provide exact 
evidence of the nature in which early life conditions 
are related to later development. 

A study was initiated to investigate the relatio. ship 
between fantasy aggression and early child-rearing ex- 
periences. It was hypothesized that there was a posi- 
tive relationship between aggression and strictness of 
regulation during infancy. 

The subjects were sixty children, four and five 
years old, and their mothers from white, native-born, 
urban, intact families in Tallahassee, where the fathers 
followed a profession. Frequency and type of aggres- 
sion were measured in two twenty-minute sessions of 
standard doll play interviews with each of the thirty 
boys and thirty girls. Early regulation data were ob- 
tained in interviews with the children’s mothers after 
the two play sessions. 

Correlation coefficients computed between aggres- 
sion and early regulation were not significant. 

Chi-square analysis of the amount and type of 
aggression for boys and girls showed that boys dis- 
played significantly more total and more physical 
aggression while girls displayed significantly more 
verbal aggression. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the frequency of spanking by both 
parents was significantly higher for boys. 


Glen, Hortense M. (Florida State University), “‘Atti- 
tudes of Women Regarding Gainful Employment 
of Married Women,” Journal of Home Economics, 
51 (April, 1959), pp. 247-252. 
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Investigation was conducted on the attitudes to- 
ward employment of wives held by women in a small 
community in South Georgia. The random sample 
consisted of 247 married women with the majority 
between the ages of twenty-five .to forty-four and 
having less than a high school education. Questions in 
the schedule were constructed to identify the attitudes 
of the respondent regarding justifiable reasons for a 
married woman's working. The interviews were re- 
corded on tapes. The statistical relations between atti- 
tudes and other variables were based on chi-square 
analyses. 

The hypotheses that social class, age and education 
are independent of the subjects’ attitudes toward the 
employment of married women were supported. How- 
ever, the hypothesis that employment status is inde- 
pendent of the subjects’ attitudes was rejected. There 
was general agreement that it was all right for a 
married woman without children to work, that the 
work should contribute to family goals, that employ- 
ment should not be for personal reasons, and that 
mothers of small children should not work. 


Klapp, Orrin E. (San Diego State College), ‘Ritual 
and Family Solidarity,” Social Forces, 37 (March, 
1959), pp. 212-214. 

It has long been recognized that ritual plays a 
functional part in the integration of groups. The 
amount and kinds of ritual practiced in families and 
the relationship of such ritual to the solidarity of 
these families is important. Specifically, it is hypoth- 
esized that if ritual is a factor increasing group 
solidarity, then a correlation is to be expected between 
family ritual and solidarity. 

One hundred sixty-four undergraduate college sub- 
jects completed independently a questionnaire ascer- 
taining the degree of solidarity in their families and 
an inventory of ritual occurring regularly in their 
homes and the importance of such ritual to their 
families. A second sample of 153 San Diego school 
teachers, Navy enlisted men, and upper division 
college students completed the same questionnaire and 
inventory. 

Correlation coefficients were computed between the 
amount of ritual and the degree of family solidarity. 
These correlations were consistent with the hypothesis 
that ritual and family solidarity are related. Further 
research is needed to quantify and determine the 
casual relationships of ritual to other aspects of social: 
solidarity and structure. Small groups seem a likely 
field for productive experiments. 


Kohn, Melvin L. (Institute of Mental Health), 
“Social Class and Parental Values,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 44 (Jan., 1959), pp. 337- 
351. 

The major focus of this article is on the com- 
parison of the middle and working class parental 
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values. An aggregate of seventeen traits were used to 
find out what values the parents would most like to 
see embodied in their children’s behavior. A sample 
of 200 middle-class and 200 working-class families 
having a child in the fifth grade was taken from 
Washington, D.C. In all 400 families the mothers 
were interviewed and also the father and child in 
every fourth family. Hollingshead Index of Social 
Position and Kluckhohn’s definition of a value were 
used. ; 

There was considerable agreement among mothers 
of both middle and working classes that happiness, 
honesty, consideration, and obedience were desirable 
for boys and girls of this age. However, working 
class parents differ significantly by placing more em- 
phasis on obedience, neatness, and cleanliness; whereas 
the middle-class families valued more highly con- 
sideration, curiosity, and self-control. Within the 
socio-economic class -itself, the higher a mother’s 
status the more likely she would prefer the child 
actions on the basis of internal standards of conduct. 
The lower the status the more likely she would select 
obedience, neatness, and cleanliness. It was interpreted 
that the parents of either class would more likely 
accord high priority to the values that seem prob- 
lematic and important to them. 


Kohn, Melvin L. (National Institute of Mental 
Health), ‘Social Class and the Exercise of Pa- 
rental Authority.” American Sociological Review, 
24 (June, 1959), pp. 352-366. 

This research is aimed at specifying certain social- 
class practices by asking the question, “Under what 
conditions do parents of a given social class punish 
their children physically, reason with them—or ignore 
their actions altogether?” 

A sample of four hundred mothers of fifth grade 
children was obtained from census tracts of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Working-class and middle-class categories 
were arrived at by use of the Hollingshead Index of 
Social Position. Mothers of all these white families 
along with the father and fifth-grade child of every 
fourth family were interviewed. Where family units 
were interviewed, two researchers interviewed simul- 
taneously in order to minimize communication among 
family members. 

Percentage comparisons and the chi-square test 
were employed to test the independence of class level 
and punishment behavior of the families. 

The results of the study showed that neither class 
resorted to punishment as a first recourse. Working- 
class mothers were more prone to punish their sons im- 
mediately for disobedience, while middle-class mothers 
used discrimination in weighing each act before using 
physical punishment. This latter form of punishment 
was directed at daughters of both classes. 

The author felt that parents’ behavior is to be seen 
in the light of the function of respective class values. 
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There appears to be a varying conception by class of 
what correct behavior is, and finally, the working-class 
orientation appears to be more prone to find a posi- 
tive rationale for punishment. 


LeMasters, E. E. (Beloit College), “Holy Deadlock: 
A Study of Unsuccessful Marriages,” Midwest 
Sociologist, 21 (July, 1959), pp. 86-91. 

This study attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) Do couples who do not separate or divorce, 
but whose marriages have failed escape personality 
disorganization; (2) Do couples with at least ten 
years of marital conflict ever “solve’’ their marital 
problems; and (3) What are the effects of such mar- 
riages on children? 

A sample of thirty-six marriages characterized by 
chronic conflict for at least ten years were analyzed by 
case study methods to answer the above questions. 

Tentative answers to these questions were: (1) The 
couples did not escape personality disorganization, 
objective evidence of the personality disorganization 
was found for 75 per cent of the cases; (2) None of 
the couples had been able to work out what seemed 
to them to be a satisfactory marriage; and (3) There 
appeared to be no overwhelming inimical effects on 
the children. Only seven of the seventy-six children 
from these marriages had ever been referred to a 
guidance clinic or school psychologist. Only three of 
the children had been booked for delinquency. None 
of the seventeen males who served in the armed forces 
were rejected or discharged for psychiatric or be- 
havior reasons. 

Other observations based on this study included 
differential reactions patterns of husbands and wives, 
the process of disenchantment, and how the nine 
couples for whom disorganization was not observed 
managed to escape disorganization, why the un- 
successful marriages persisted, and how the spouses 
in the now unsuccessful marriages originally chose 
each other. 

Two research findings were suggested as specific 
interest for further research. These were (1) that 
marital failure not terminated by divorces or separa- 
tion has a differential impact on the two sexes, with 
males suffering the more severe damage; and (2) 
adjustment of children in these marriages not seen to 
reflect that of the parents. 

Lynn, David B., and William L. Sawrey, (School of 
Medicine, University of Colorado), “Effects of 
Father-Absence on Norwegian Boys and Girls,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 59 
(Sept., 1959), pp. 258-262. 

Does the absence of the father from the home have 
a detrimental influence on the personality charac- 
teristics of children? The prolonged absences of 
Norwegian sailor-fathers provided an opportunity to 
test hypotheses related to this question. It was pre- 
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dicted that boys of father-gbsent families would be 
more mature, strive for greater father identity, be 
more insecure in masculine identity and have poorer 
personality adjustment than father-absent girls or 
father-present boys. Girls of these families would be 
expected to depend more on their mothers than father- 
present girls. 

Forty father-absent families were interviewed which 
had a total of nineteen girls and twenty-one boys. An 
equal-sized control group of children matched on 
second-grade level, intelligence, and on family social 
status, but with fathers present was also interviewed. 

Scores were obtained from a structured doll-play 
test which required the child to compose a picture of 
his family..A semi-structured interview was conducted 
with the mothers. The chi-square test with one degree 
of freedom was utilized to test differences between the 
experimental and control groups. 

Generally, the hypotheses were supported indi- 
cating that a father’s prolonged absence appeared to 
be the determining variable in producing significant 
results, but the authors recognized that the possible 
influence of other relevant independent variables 
could not be excluded. 


Munson, Bryon E. (Ohio State University), ‘Per- 
sonality Differentials Among Urban, Town and 
Rural Children,” Rural Sociology, 24 (September, 
1959), pp. 257-264. 

The 1953 edition of the California Test of Per- 
sonality was administered to 150 children living in 
Manhattan, 127 children in a suburban area of New 
York City, 170 children in a New York town and 60 
children living in a New York rural area. The chil- 
dren were in the fourth through seventh grades. 

Mean scores for the personal and social adjustment 
portions as well as the twelve component scores of the 
California Test of Personality were analyzed for chil- 
dren living in the four residential areas. Although 
some variation occurred with particular scores, the 
general pattern appeared to indicate that suburban 
children had the best adjustment on the greatest 
number of characteristics which were measured, urban 
children ranked next, then rural children and town 
children were last. 

These findings contradict the assertion that family 
life patterns and other factors in the rural environ- 
ment provide a healthier setting for personality 
development in children than those found in the 
urban environment. Munson suggested that the urban 
way of life may be superior to the rural way of life 
because of (1) the wider range of social and cultural 
contacts in the urban environment; (2) the urbanites 
closer contact with mass media; and (3) a better 
school curriculum and staff, recreational opportunities, 
and counseling facilities available in the urban 
setting. He added that rural-urban pattern personality 
differences will probably diminish because of the im- 
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pact of the mass media, diffusion of urban values, 
and the development of equal educational facilities 
in the rural and urban school systems. 


Nye, F. Ivan (Washington State University), ‘‘Em- 
ployment Status of Mothers and Marital Conflict, 
Permanence, and Happiness,” Social Problems, 6 
(Winter 1958-1959), pp. 260-267. 

World War II supplied both social sanction and 
opportunity for employment for mothers; full em- 
ployment and labor-saving devices have continued to 
provide such opportunity. Major role innovations are 
accompanied by conflict as new definitions conflict 
with old. The present aspects of the role of full-time 
wife seem to be unsatisfactory to many women since 
40 per cent of them in certain categories enter outside 
employment within a short time after marriage. 

Because of the conflict that may be associated with 
role innovations, it is hypothesized that the employed 
mother role may be differentially related to various 
criteria of marital success. 

Multiple criteria data were gathered by mailed 
questionnaires sent to 1,993 mothers of children in 
grades one and ten of the public and parochial schools 
in three Washington towns in 1957. The data used to 
test the hypothesis in this study came from 400 non- 
employed and 199 full-time employed mothers. The 
parents of both groups were urban, Caucasian, and of 
the same socio-economic level. A comparison of sub- 
samples of employed and nonemployed mothers im- 
plies the two groups were equivalent before employ- 
ment. 

A one-tailed test based upon a comparison of the 
two groups of mothers supports the hypothesis that 
employment of mothers typically increases conflict in 
marital relations. There was significantly more conflict 
and less permanence in marital relations where wives 
worked. There were no significant differences in re- 
gard to happiness and satisfaction. The above findings 
suggest that conflict in marital relations may be 
counterbalanced by increased life satisfaction for the 
mothers. 


Schaefer, Earl S., Richard T. Bell, and Nancy Bayley 
(Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of 
Mental Health), “Development of a Maternal Be- 
havior Research Instrument,” The Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 95 (Sept., 1959), pp.°83-104. 
There is a need for a set of constructs which will 

enable the organization and quantification of un- 

structured, descriptive data on mother-child inter- 
action. 

The authors proceeded to develop a theoretical 
construct from the theories of Adler, Sullivan, 
Horney, and George Mead. A mother-child interaction 
construct which could be used by unskilled personnel 
was necessary. Existing data derived from the Berke- 
ley Growth Study were utilized to develop the meas- 
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ure of the construct. 

The data were based on sixty-one white children of 
homogeneous residence in Berkeley, California. A 
rating scale of fifty-six items was utilized. 

Judges were used to determine the validity of the 
items. Ambiguous items were deleted. Inter-itern anal- 
ysis was used to further. test the homogeneity of the 
measure. Thirty-four items were retained. High inter- 
judge agreement was obtained for the revised set of 
items. This interjudge reliability was calculated by 
Pearson product-moment correlations. 

Correlations of reliability ranged between .75 and 
.95 with a median of .85. It was felt by the authors 
that these coefficients and other complex ratings not 
included in the article validated the conceptual 
scheme and construct validity. They felt that this is 
a promising tool; however, new scales may have to 
be devised to use with different information. 


Sussman, Marvin B. (Western Reserve University), 
“The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction?,” 
Social Problems, 7 (Spring, 1959), pp. 333-340. 
Recent sociological theory concerning social differ- 

entiation in complex, highly mobile societies has lead 

to the hypothesis that the family in American society 
is becoming a relatively isolated unit. Nevertheless, 
there are some empirical indications that such may 
not be the case and that many neolocal nuclear 
families are actually closely related within a matrix 
of mutual assistance that functions as an interde- 
pendent kin-related family system. : 

The purpose of this study was to re-examine the 
position of the social isolation of the nuclear family 
from the family of procreation in order to answer the 
question, “The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact or 
Fiction?” : 

A sample of twenty-seven working families and 
fifty-three middle-class families were obtained by 
means of an area probability sample based on census 
tracts in Cleveland in 1957. A comparative analysis 
by class was based upon twenty-five matched working 
and middle-class family systems. The interview related 
to such areas as help and service exchanges between 
families, ceremonial occasions, and interfamily visita- 
tions. 

Many kin-related families were found to live close 
to one another and to participate in the hypothesized 
matrix of mutual activity and assistance. By using 
statistical tests based upon binomial probability dis- 
tribution, class differences were found in the type of 
help and services offered. However, these reflect more 
differences in life style than willingness to participate. 

The answer to the question, ‘The Isolated Nuclear 
Family, 1959: Fact or Fiction?” is mostly fiction, 
possibly maintained by a lag between theory and re- 
search in this area and lag between what was be- 
lieved to be true a generation ago and what exists 
today. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Youth Looks At Marriage and the Family: 
A Study of Changing Japanese Attitudes. Ray 
E. Baber. Tokyo: International Christian Uni- 
versity, 1958. 154 pp. (No price indicated) 
This terse book was written by a distinguished 

author who is currently Chairman of the De- 

partment of Sociology and Director of the Rural 

Welfare Research Institute of International 

Christian University. Professor Baber visited 

over fifty universities, colleges and high schools 

throughout Japan, and utilizing primarily the 
questionnaire technique obtained responses from 

5,030 male and female students. The large 

sample was drawn from “‘cultural areas’’; that 

is, areas in which the way of life is somewhat 
different in such features as occupation, history 
and geography. 

After a brief introduction and sketch of the 
structure of the Japanese family, Part I of the 
book is a report of the data obtained from fifty 
multiple-choice questions covering a host of 
subjects pertaining to student attitudes on mar- 
riage and the family. Included are statistical 
tabulations in such areas as the status of women, 
the relationship of children to parents, age at 
marriage and number of children, choosing a 
husband or wife, married children living with 
their parents, the wife working outside the 
home, the husband helping with the housework, 
inheritance, the support of aged parents, ances- 
tor worship and the happiness of the parental 
home. 

Part II, captioned “A Study in Communi- 
cation Between University Students and Their 
Parents,” turns from attitudes to factual report- 
ing on the frequency with which youth discuss 
certain topics with their fathers and mothers, 
and the degree of agreement or disagreement in 
such discussions. 

Finally, there is an appendix elaborating on 
the size and composition of the sample, the 
selection of the population and the formulation 
and administration of the questionnaire. 

Indeed, this research on the attitudes of 
young people on crucial marriage and family 
matters is a valuable contribution to studies of 
the changing Japanese institutions. The pa- 
ternalistic and authoritarian family system, pro- 
duced during the feudal period, had lasted 
;through several centuries. This system was abol- 
ished legally by the inauguration of a new 
Constitution during the Occupation following 
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World War II. Have the laws been able to alter 
deeply embedded mores of the Japanese people ? 
This study reveals that with the recent emanci- 
pation of women there has been a change in 
the attitudes of students toward sex equality 
and equalitarian ways of life in the home. On 
the other hand, such an attitude as that toward 
the support of the aged parents remained re- 
latively unchanged. The vast majority of youth 
adhere to their deep sense uf obligation to sup- 
port their pages spiritually and _psychologi- 
cally, as well as financially. 

In keeping with the custom of reviews, a 
mention of the possible shortcomings may be in 
order. First, the reviewer wonders if a random 
sample of the population would not have been 
feasible. It seems that a list of universities, 
colleges and high schools could have been read- 
ily obtained, and one could have resorted to 
area sampling. Secondly, inasmuch as the author 
has such a rich background in the area of mar- 
riage and the family, a more thorough interpre- 
tation of the statistical data, as well as further 
use of case study material would have made the 
study even more valuable. 

Certainly, the above comments do not take 
away from the informative data contained in 
the book. Asiatic specialists, sociologists, cultural 
anthropologists and youth leaders in particular 
will profit much from reading this interesting 
study. 

I. ROGER YOSHINO 
University of Arizona 


Management in Family Living. Third Edition. 
Paulena Nickell, Jean Muir Dorsey and Marie 
Budolfson. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. and London: Chapmen & Hall, Ltd., 
1959. 551 pp. $6.95. 

The contribution management makes to ef- 
fective family and community living is a vital 
one, as presented here. 

The author’s concept of management is similar 
to that poyee by the 1948 Conference on 
Family Life Subcommittee on Home Manage- 
ment. This view of management places indi- 
viduals above things; attainment of family goals . 
above mechanical efficiency. In this concept, 
management becomes a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. It is “the force—the 
mental work and power—that puts the ma- 
chinery of homemaking into action and keeps 
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it going.” All families manage their resources 
to sorae degree; it is the quality of management 
which determines success. High quality, well- 
established management is a means of dealing 
with the changes the family encounters. As 
such, it can make periods of readjustment 
easier. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
responsibilities couples assume when establish- 
ing a home. Management responsibilities are 
those associated with “‘setting attainable goals, 
developing a satisfying gory and plan- 
ning for the development of individual family 
members.” The quality of management is re- 
flected in the effectiveness of family and com- 
munity participation. It, in turn, reflects the 
philosophy and goals of the individual family. 

The importance of decision-making as a 
family-centered activity is stressed. Although all 
members participate in setting up a plan of ac- 
tion, one member assumes major responsibility 
for its completion. This responsibility calls for 
guidance and direction of others. It seems a 
serious omission, therefore, that some tools for 
the development of supervisional abilities are 
not included. 

The remainder of the book concerns itself 
with the management of specific resources. The 
section on time and energy management is 
particularly valuable because it brings together 
all of the recent research findings in this area. 
Ways of achieving goals for financial security, 
housing, health, recreation, food and clothing 
are also explored. 

Families will not find ready-made solutions 
to their problems here. Rather, they will be 
challenged to evaluate their management as it 
affects the quality of their lives. Management is 
effective to the degree that it meets the needs 
and desires of the family. Effective management 
depends upon personal qualities of intelligence, 
enthusiasm and preseverance. An objective 
evaluation of one’s personal qualities as a man- 
ager is a necessary first step in improvement. 
An excellent scoring device for assessing man- 
agerial abilities is included in the Appendix. 

The authors have compiled much of the 
thinking from both the home management and 
business management fields. A large variety of 
sources have been used in presenting the ma- 
terial; additional references are listed at the end 
of each chapter. These include pertinent ma- 
terials from the fields of philosophy, psychology, 
physiology, economics and home economics. 
Many of these are current; others are valuable 
historically. 

This revision of a well-known textbook has 
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retained the unique flavor of previous editions 
while presenting much new material. One would 
wish for somewhat less repetition in some areas. 
This is a minor fault in an otherwise welcome 
addition to home management source materials. 
It should prove a most useful reference for all 
who are interested in the quality of family life. 
ADDREEN NICHOLS 
Washington State University 


The Magic Years. Selma H. Fraiberg. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 305 pp. 
$3.95. 

Traditionally, texts in human development 
have involved a topical approach, e.g., physical, 
social, intellectual development, and have been 
limited primarily to a descriptive account of the 
changes in growth and behavior within topics. 
Current texts by and large have substituted an 
“ages and stages” approach for topics and while 
they maintain their descriptive flavor, they re- 
flect equal concern for the student’s awareness 
of the factors affecting development, especially 
personality development. With this concern has 
come increased space allocation to socio-cultural 
data, learning theory, and psychoanalytic theory. 

While these changes clearly reflect our pro- 
gress in understanding human development, 
they as clearly fail to reflect our progress in the 
understanding of human behavior. The sizeable 
body of knowledge on the dynamics of be- 
havior in childhood simply is not represented in 
our more widely used textbooks. Whatever the 
reason for this, more and more of those who 
have the responsibility of preparing students 
for work with children, either as parents or teach- 
ers, have felt the need for such information. 
Fraiberg’s The Magic Years will go a long way 
toward meeting this need. 

The Magic Years is not a textbook as we 
generally think of a text. It is directed to the 
lay public; it attempts to tell the story of per- 
sonality development from birth to six years; it 
outlines the typical problems that occur with 
each developmental stage; and it offers practical 
suggestions for the handling of these problems 
—so says the dust cover. The book is much 
more. It is an extraordinary integration of 
psychoanalytic theory, experimental research 
findings, insights from the clinic and observa- 
tions of everyday behavior. It represents a 
balanced approach to the dynamics of behavior, 
placing locomotor development, intellectual de- 
velopment, language development, imagery, anx- 
iety, etc. in power perspective with mother love 
and the oedipal situation as significant determi- 
nants of child behavior. And somehow even 
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with its emphasis on problems and the manage- 
ment of problems, it escapes being trite. It is 
clearly written, concise, and convincing! Un- 
questionably, the person reading this book will 
gain deeply in his understanding of behavior 
and the factors affecting it. This will be the case ; 
even though his defenses against psychoanalytic : 
theory are great. 

But the book is not without its weaknesses. 
Fraiberg’s wit and humor and use of metaphors 
is close to being overdone—especially in Part II 
where she is dealing with the infant. At times 
she is on the verge of being overly dramatic. 
For example, when speaking of the infant's 
learning to walk: ‘There must be a solemn and 
terrible aloneness that comes over the child as 
he takes those first independent steps” (p. 61), 
or “In the moment before Susie is put to bed 
there is a terrible pain of leaving her beautiful 
world and its beloved persons and objects. In 
the darkness she recreates her lost world, brings 
back the absent people and objects by uttering 
their names! She is like the sorcerer who con- 
jures ghosts by calling their names’ (p. 114). 

The ideas with which Fraiberg is dealing are 
often complex. By and large, she has done a 
remarkable job in making these ideas compre- 
hensible. The reading is not always easy, how- 
ever. Nor are the ideas always immediately 
comprehensible. For example: 


“The wish to bite which originated in Stevie is 
projected upon an outside object, the dog, and 
as the result of the projection is no longer ex- 
perjenced by Stevie as an inner wish of his own. 
This is an unconscious mental process which 
has resulted in the partial repression of the for- 
bidden wish. But complete repression of such a 
wish cannot take place and the impulse to bite 
someone will continue to arise. Now each time 
it arises Stevie does not experience it as an 
inner wish but as an outer wish, not as some- 
thing which originates in him but as something 
which originates in the dog. By the same mech- 
anism, the danger which Stevie feels in connec- 
tion with this wish is also removed to the out- 
side. Each time the impulse to bite arises within 
Stevie it is experienced as something outside 
which threatens him” (p. 166). 


In fairness to Fraiberg, passages such as these 
are rare. 

The one serious shortcoming of the book is 
its total absence of a bibliography. Students un- 
familiar with the research literature in this area 
would be at a loss for knowing the basis of 
many of her statements. The same problem 
would be encountered by those unfamiliar with 
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psychoanalytic theory and the clinical literature. 
In a book as provocative as this it is unfortunate 
that there is no means for tracing ideas to their 
source. 

In spite of these shortcomings, Fraiberg’s 
book is unique in its accomplishment. It is well 
balanced with theory and fact, with problem 
and with guidance. It considers the total a 
of development as a determinant of behavior, 
rather than only those factors which generally 
receive attention by writers with a psycho- 
analytic orientation. It has something of value 
for parents, and clearly it has a great deal of 
value for undergraduate and graduate classes in 
human development and behavior. This is 
“must” reading for everyone interested in the 
development and behavior of children and the 
relation of these phenomena to the family. 

DEL SCHALOCK 


Oregon State College 


Child Welfare, Principles and Methods. Doro- 
thy Zietz. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. 384 pp. $5.50. 

Child Welfare, Principles and Methods 
meets the need for an introductory text in child 
welfare and should be particularly useful for 
undergraduate classes in social work. Dr. Zietz 
has a good sense of history. A clear and inter- 
esting summary is provided, from our English 
and Colonial heritages through the develop- 
ment of modern public and private agencies. 
Such a chronological treatment is essential in 
understanding the contemporary era which be- 
gins with 1936, the year that the Social Security 
Act took effect. In this White House Confer- 
ence year, the major contributions of past 
White House Conferences to welfare legislation 
and planning since 1909 are of special interest. 

The final two sections on “Children in Need 
of Special Protection” and “Services for Chil- 
dren with Special Needs’ discuss the needs of 
children that require the development and oper- 
ation of various welfare services. In treating 
child welfare as a social force, the author makes 
clear the necessity for full coverage and for 
better coordination of services as well. An ex- 
ample of the concise and objective presentation 
of present programs that is typical of the vol- 
ume may be seen in the discussion of the contro- 
versial Aid to Dependent Children Program 
(pp. 312-315). 

To the psychologist or sociologist who has an 
interest in understanding the agencies that serve 
more children than any of the other specialized 
behavioral science disciplines, Dr. Zietz’s vol- 
ume provides a good introduction. Such knowl- 
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edge of welfare services unfortunately is lack- 
ing in the training of members of disciplines 
other than social work. 

Providing a survey of the field of child wel- 
fare is a difficult task; readers may wish that 
more attention had been given to one topic or 
another. Be that as it may, Dr. Zietz has 
mapped the terrain well and provided an ex- 
tensive bibliography for the student or the 
professional who wishes to have more infor- 
mation. 

DONALD BRIELAND 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


Courtship and Marriage. (Revised) Francis E. 
Merrill. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1959. 451 pp. $4.95. 

This book is a revised and expanded edition 
of a text published in 1949 under the same 
title. It is intended as a text for courses in the 
general area of the sociology of the family. The 
author frequently stresses his approach as a soci- 
ologist. However, the author omits several areas 
traditionally included in family sociology and 
limits himself to the areas of courtship and the 
marriage relation. Because of its very detailed 
analysis of the pair relationship in marriage, 
the book makes a rather unique contribution in 
an area which has needed some development. 

The theme throughout the book is pair 
interaction within the framework of American 
cultural norms or expectations. The author has 
succeeded very well in conveying the dynamic 
character of this relationship as couples move 
from one stage of the cycle to the next. He 
analyzes the many facets of the marriage re- 
lationship in terms of a number of roles, He 
describes the affectional role, the conjugal role, 
the prenatal role, the economic role, etc. This 
seems to me to distort the concept of role which 
consists of a pattern of expected behavior. If 
there are conjugal roles, affectional roles, etc., 
what is the content of the “husband” or “wife” 
role? In his introductory sociology text, Merrill 
refers to the “affectional” function of the 
family when he is talking about the sexual, and 
in this book on marriage he refers to the “‘affec- 
tional” role when he is talking about sexual 
behavior. It seems to be an unnecessary euphem- 
ism. 

Of all this material on the marriage relation- 
ship, the most wa is the discussion of the 
interaction of the husband and wife as com- 
panions, the effect of shared interests and values 
and the development of conjugal affection. An- 
other relatively uncommon part of this book is 
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the summary of mass media's treatment of mar- 
riage and family themes and the author's evalu- 
ation of their effect. 

The author insists in his preface that he is 
not a gynecologist, a psychiatrist or a home 
economist and has no intention of giving help- 
ful advice to young people “embarking on the 
great adventure” but that as a sociologist he 
seeks only to describe social interaction in court- 
ship md marriage and the cultural factors 
which affect or determine this interaction. For 
the most part he succeeds remarkably well in 
this resolution. However, if a reader opened 
the book at the chapter on parental roles, he 
would be likely to conclude that the book was 
intended for preparation for marriage courses. 

One great advantage of this book is that 
Merrill has managed to integrate much of the 
material from relatively recent research and the 
list of materials recommended for each chapter 
is thoroughly current. Furthermore, these find- 
ings seem to be presented with efforts to avoid 
biased summary statements. For example, in his 
presentation of the findings of the Burgess- 
Wallin material on the relation of premarital 
intercourse to subsequent adjustment in mar- 
riage, he states, “Men and women with no 
previous sexual ee either with each 
other or someone else appear to have a better 
chance of marital success than those with pre- 
marital intercourse with their future spouse 
and other persons.” He uses italics to call the 
reader's attention to the phrase “and other 
persons.” Since there are three categories in- 
volved, it is difficult to present the findings 
succinctly and Merrill has emphasized just 
what part of the findings he reports. 

The material is presented at an elementary 
level and the text would be suitable for lower 
division courses. There is such an extensive re- 
view of many of the concepts of the beginning 
course in sociology that this text could be used 
in courses where there is no prerequisite of 
introductory sociology. 

AMY G. GERLING 
University of Wichita 


American Marriage and Divorce. Paul H. Jacob- 
son. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1959, 188 pp. $12.00. 

This statistical approach to understanding 
marriage and divorce phenomena in the United 
States answers more questions about quantita- 
tive aspects than have ever been answered 
before. It answers more conclusively some that 
have been answered tentatively, or with con- 
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siderably more guesswork than they are an- 
swered here. 

Those who fear that a quantitative answer is 
never enough need not shy away from this 
study, nor do those who fear that they cannot 
read or understand statistical works. Data are 
clearly and simply presented. Much of the 
tabular work is in an appendix. Although there 
is a minimum of speculation, there is an inter- 
esting, direct, analytical interpretation of data 
in terms which any professional person can 
understand. 

And qualitative aspects of marriage and 
divorce are revealed at many points. Here is 
the best analysis yet of the chances of a second- 
hand marriage succeeding or failing, and on the 
likelihood of divorced and widowed persons 
remarrying. And here, too, is more extensive 
research on the duration of marriage and the 
aftermath of its termination by both divorce 
and death than has appeared before. 

By far the greater emphasis, of course, is on 
the distributional and differential variables in 
marriage, all of which are of great social signifi- 
cance. Those interested in the religious variable 
will find much that is new here. The relative 
numbers of civil and religious rites are covered, 
as well as statistical aspects of interracial mar- 
rages. 

This is a real treasure house of data and 
meaning for those who would seriously study 
the American marriage and family system. 

PAUL H. LANDIS 
Washington State University 


A History of Sexual Customs. Richard Lewin- 
sohn, M.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 424 pp. $5.95. 

A second reading of A History of Sexual 
Customs reinforced the reviewer's initial re- 
action that this book is one of the most fasci- 
nating and scholarly publications in the broad 
area of sexual behavior. The author has taken a 
subject that could be sensationalized and pro- 
duced a discourse that is both readable and pro- 
found. Dr. Lewinsohn’s book is a must for 
the shelf of all students of human sexual 
behavior. 

The author starts out by making the im- 
eg point that a history of sexlife is a 

istory of women as seen through man’s eyes. 

Given the male dominant cultures of the past 

we often overlook the fact that what records we 

have on aspects of sexual behavior were the 
creative effort of men. This leads to some ques- 
tions of reliability in regard to women’s feel- 
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ings about sexual customs. But given man’s 
historical dominance in most social areas we 
must recognize the inherent distortion of his 
intepretations. 

This book shows the development of sexual 
behavior beginning with the earliest records on 
man’s image of women as they were recorded 
by palaeolithic pictures of women, and carries 
us through, with the help of all varieties of 
written records to the contemporary American 
setting with its statistical attempt to describe 
human sexual behavior. 

Dr. Lewinsohn has a unique background in 
that he received doctor’s degrees in both medi- 
cine and political science from the University of 
Berlin. This background no doubt contributes 
to the broad social perspective in which he 
analyzes sexual customs. It is satisfying to a 
sociologist to see the awareness of human be- 
havior as it is affected within an institutional 
coitext. The author describes the changing 
nature of sexual customs as they are reciprocally 
related to other social institutions. 

For example, the institutional relationships 
between sexual behavior and religion are traced 
in clear fashion. Dr. Lewinsohn carefully illus- 
strates and documents the impact of the Catho- 
lic Church on sexual behavior. As the Church 
developed an increasing interest in the family 
the two institutions had obvious influences on 
sexual customs. 

During many historical periods it is impossi- 
ble to separate sexual customs from the family 
and often they are treated in related parts. The 
author also analyzes their relationships to the 
state and law. This is particularly well illus- 
trated in the discussion of sexual customs re- 
lated to the period before, during and after the 
French Revolution. He also discusses the re- 
ciprocal influences of sexual customs and the 
arts. 

The book clearly illustrates the tremendous 
impact of cultural values on sexual customs. 
Given the biological conditions and drives in 
man related to sex, the relativity of different cul- 
tures shows the vast variations in sexual expres- 
sion. Dr. Lewinsohn not only shows this in areas 
of heterosexuality but also in areas culturally 
taboo to many societies such as homosexuality 
and incest. 

The strong cultural values are also illustrated 
by selecting certain historical figures to show 
the extremes in sexual behavior. In selecting 
certain female historical figures such as Valeria 
Messalina of early Rome and Catherine I and 
Catherine II of Russia, the point is well illus- 
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trated that the range of sexual customs can be 
very great when the individual is above social 
controls. These isolated historical figures serve 
to show how man depends on his social values, 
rather than biological capacities, to limit sexual 
behavior. 

Along with the written text are forty-eight 
plates and drawings illustrating various aspects 
of sexual customs. The illustrations are good 
artistically and historically and contribute to 
the over-all value of the book. 

A History of Sexual Customs will receive a 
wide reading in the United States because it has 
been a selection of one of the book clubs. It 
would be difficult to pick a better selection to 
show an extended reading public the serious 
and academic work being done in the area of 
human sexual behavior. 

ROBERT R. BELL 
Temple University 


Virginity Pre-Nuptial Rites and Rituals, Otto- 
kar Nemecek. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 129 pp. $4.75. 

This book is, in many ways, like the paper- 
back novel found on drug store newstands—the 
cover and title are misleading. The book deals 
with the changing cultural definitions of vir- 
ginity and their relationships to magic, religion, 
and economic structures. 

Nemecek’s short book is divided into four 
parts. In seventeen pages (the first section) the 
author gives us an account of the development 
of man in terms of socio-economic groups. We 
are carried all the way from the earliest food- 
gathering tribes through the various historical 
stages to man in all his contemporary com- 
plexities ; yet he tells us little more than that the 
economic nature of man has changed over time. 

The second section deals with man’s attempts 
through the use of magic and religion to pro- 
tect himself from the unknown and the evil. 
The author deals with primitive man’s fear of 
biood and how he pal) weer notions in regard 
to the blood of the virgin and her magical 
values. This is carried over to the religious 
significance and stress on virginity and purity. 

The third section deals with the origins and 
development of values placed on virginity and 
how these values are related to the economic 
structure. Nemecek argues that as man shifted 
to a money economy the chastity of the female 
took on practical worth, but with the emergence 
of the European middle class the chastity of the 
girl took on a personal value in her negotiations 
for marriage. 

The final section deals with the author's 
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conclusions. He suggests that historically, vir- 
ginity has denoted seven different real relations. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 


Initially man did not attribute any im- 
rtance to it. 
irginity was important as a counter 
charm against dangers. 
Magical and religious values were at- 
tached to virginity. 
Virginity would fetch a price on the 
market. 
Virginity as a symbol of social bondage 
within a graded society. 
Virginity was a girl's duty. 
Girls defend and preserve their chastity 
through self-assertion and self-control. 


The basic conclusions developed by the au- 
thor is that the valuation of morals has moved 
from a belief in magic through a utilization 
point of view to a personal interpretation that 
exists today. It is argued that modern man has 
reached a point where the individual, rather 
than dominant social powers, makes moral 
decisions. We are told that we live in a world 
where “the freedom of the individual is more 
and more taken ‘into consideration.” (p. 128) 
It is also argued that moral behavior is de- 
termined by “taste” which means “'the radiating 
power of beauty and dignity.” (p. 128) The 
great body of evidence does not indicate that 
man is achieving more individuality of ex- 
pression and since the author offers no empirical 
proof of man’s increasing individual sense of 
moralities, it is doubly difficult to accept his 
conclusions. 

The reviewer finds little to recommend in 
Nemecek’s book. The author is a real anthropo- 
logical name-dropper. Constant references to 
tribes are made to the point of confusion. Add 
to this the use of religious, literary and a 
variety of other sources and you get a book 
that mentions a lot of names, but little else. 
The author also comes up with some amazing 
generalizations about human behavior. For ex- 
ample, “magical power was ascribed to a 
woman in every department of life among 
primitive people.” (p. 32) Or in reference to 
contemporary society, ‘‘nobody now displays the 
slightest interest in the morality or immorality of 
the sexual conduct of another person.” (p. 87) 

ROBERT R. BELL 


Temple University 


Child Behavior and Development. (A revised 
and enlarged edition of Child Develop- 
ment). William E. Martin and Celia B. 
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Stendler. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1959. 610 pp. $6.00. 

Two questions posed in the introduction pro- 
vide the framework for this book. “In what 
ways do children grow and develop and be- 
have ?”’ “Under what conditions do they grow 
and develop and behave in any particular way?” 
A comprehensive plan for the text and various 
methods of learning about children are pre- 
sented in the introduction. 

Part I, ‘‘The Child’ focuses on the child as 
a person. He has some control over his destiny: 
what he becomes is determined by factors with- 
in himself as well as factors within his en- 
vironment. The five chapters that comprise 
Part I deal with the child as a human being, 
foundations of human motivation, biological 
basis of individual differences, principles of 
growth and development, and beginnings of 
life. 

The process of socialization is the theme for 
the second part of the text. The impact of so- 
ciety and culture, a psychoanalytic view of so- 
cialization, socialization as learning, and the 
effect of early socialization constitute the chap- 
ters for Part II. 

Part III is concerned with socializing agents. 
Chapters present information on the family, 
school, peer group, and community as socializ- 
ing agents. ; 

The final section of the book is entitled the 
“Course of Normal Development.” Physical 
and motor, cognitive, and motivational develop- 
ment are the three chapters in this section. 

Provocative discussion questions are included 
throughout each chapter. For example, Chapter 
I includes twenty-seven questions, many of 
which are pointed toward helping the student 
see practical application of theory. Suggested 
readings are included at the end of each chap- 
ter. 

References are easy to use. They are listed 
alphabetically in the bibliographical index. 
Numbers follow each entry to indicate the page 
on which the reference is used. The authors 
also made references easy to use by inserting 
them in parentheses in the text. This method is 
an improvement over the traditional method of 
footnoting. 

This book has substance. Research findings 
are used extensively throughout the book and 
are evaluated for the reader. Limitations to 
knowledge are pointed out, but emphasis is 
placed upon the progress which has been made. 
Continued reference is made to application of 
findings in the classroom or in the school. From 
the first page to the last, the authors have se- 
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lected material to aid the reader in finding the 
answer to the two questions posed in the intro- 
duction. 

Materials are presented in a “‘readable’’ style, 
but this is not an ‘easy’ text. Many passages 
will have to be reread. However, the emphasis 
on application should provide sufficient motiva- 
tion. 

Elementary and high school teachers, youth 
leaders, and parents should find the chapters on 
the peer group helpful. The values of the peer 
group as a socializing agent and the learning 
experiences it provides for the individual are 
discussed. Negative, as well as positive aspects, 
are considered and the question of conformity 
should provide stimulation for discussion 
among students and adults. 

The psychoanalytic theory presented is Freud- 
ian. The authors present the elementary con- 
cepts of Freudian psychology in thirty pages. 
Five pages are devoted to some of the basic 
criticisms of the theory. The conclusion reached 
is that Freudian theory cannot be rejected in 
any understanding of human development, but 
that other points of view on socialization have 
to be considered. 

Martin and Stendler have contributed a fine 
book to the growing literature in child devel- 
opment. There is a balance of materials from 
the various disciplines so that one sees the inter- 
relatedness of all the forces impinging on the 
individual. Teachers will enjoy this book as an 
almost ‘‘ready-made” teaching tool. The stu- 
dent will benefit by forming a usable concept 
of child behavior and development. 

ROBERTA C. FRASIER 
Oregon State College 


Television and the Child. Hilde T. Himmel- 
weit, A. N. Ss MET and Pamela Vince. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
522 pp. $7.80. 

The rapid adoption of television in American 
society outstripped the resources of social sci- 
entists interested in assessing the impact of the 
new medium by comparing owners and non- 
owners. The somewhat slower pace of adoption 
of television which occurred in Great Britain 
proved a boon for researchers concerned with 
the effects of programs on various aspects of 
the social and psychological life of the viewer. 
Television and the Child reports extensive re- 
search findings, obtained in English communi- 
ties, which are impossible to duplicate in an 
American setting. 

The research task was to build a picture of 
the changes brought about by television. The 
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basic design was that of before and after com- 
parisons of two matched groups. A viewer 
group already had television at home while a 
control group had not acquired sets. The groups 
were matched by individuals on age, sex, intel- 
ligence, and social class. Surveys were con- 
ducted in London, Portsmouth, Sunderland and 
Bristol. From the 4,500 children tested in this 
main survey, 1,854 respondents remained after 
matching. 

Another study was conducted on a before 
and after basis in Norwich, a community which 
aquired a television transmitter between the be- 
fore and after surveys. Of 2,200 children tested, 
370 cases were obtained, consisting of those 
who had aquired television a year later, and 
their matching controls. Throughout both sur- 
veys, the age groups studied were ten-eleven 
year olds and thirteen-fourteen year olds. Data 
wer gathered by means of diaries, question- 
naires, and teachers’ ratings on leisure activities, 
exposure to other media, personality character- 
istics, behavior, emotional reactions, tastes, re- 
actions to violence, value learning, and infor- 
mation acquisition. 

For the British children studied television 
had many effects; but, “The final picture of the 
influence of television on children’s leisure, in- 
terests, knowledge, outlook, and values proves 
to be far less colourful and dramiatic than popu- 
lar opinion is inclined to suppose.” Television 
proved to be*neither the bogey feared by critics 
nor the boon hailed by enthusiasts. Like other 
innovations, television was distrusted. The rea- 
sons for distrust are the same as those charac- 
terizing the arrival of previous media. “Three 
things combine to distort the picture of tele- 
vision’s true effects: the intrinsic power of the 
medium is exaggerated, the resilience of the 
children tends to be underestimated, while at 
the same time the past is idealized.” In short, 
television has not lowered either standards or 
behavior. 

More specifically, television altered the lei- 
sure patterns of viewers, by displacing activities 
regarded by children as functionally equivalent 
to television (i.e., movies). Other activities 
were transformed by the acquisition of television. 
For example, reading habits were altered among 
viewers. Other marginal or fringe activities are 
unaffected altogether. 

Even though unintentionally, television en- 
tertainment subtly changed children’s outlooks 
and values. Children’s taste patterns were rather 
well formed by age ten. They preferred adult 
programs and were capable of enjoying them 
even though they did not understand them 
fully. When brought unintentionally into con- 
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tact with programs, children often liked them. 
Therefore, it is possible to raise tastes in a one- 
channel situation, but probably not where the 
child is free to turn to his favorite types of 
programs. 

Emotional responses were observed among 
the respondents to programs of violence and 
aggression. The “uncanny” was also capable of 
arousing similar feelings. However, response to 
such stimuli was not uniform. Stylized violence, 
such as shooting in westerns, was less likely to 
disturb its audience. 

In general, the children were more concerned 
with the prospect of hurt to someone with 
whom they could identify. While undisturbed 
by a nature program which showed animals 
attacking and eating each other, the respond- 
ents were disturbed by the threat of injury to 
Lassie and Rin-Tin-Tin. 

In terms of the over-all picture, it makes lit- 
tle sense to ask if television is good or bad for 
children. The authors state that this is ana- 
logous to asking, “Are injections good or bad 
for children?” It depends upon the state of the 
child, his particular make up, the nature and 
amount of the dosage and the context within 
which it is administered. “At best television 
can implant information, stimulate interest, im- 
prove tastes, and widen the range of the child’s 
experience... . At worst :. . . viewing can lead 
to a reduction in knowledge, keep children 
from worthwhile activities, and implant or ac- 
centuate one-sided, stereotyped value judg- 
ments, or even frighten and disturb.” 

Television and the Child is an outstanding 
book for many reasons, It is rigorous research 
in an area which has typically been charac- 
terized by low standards and unsupported de- 
bate. It is clearly written and arranged in a for- 
mat which presents the major findings in a sim- 
ple readable manner. At the same time, the 
more technical reader can easily locate the de- 
tails of the factorial design, the measurement 
instruments, detailed tables of data, matching 
procedures and other similar material. The in- 
clusion of a glossary and an extensive bibliog- ° 
raphy testifies to the careful craftsmanship of 
the authors. 

MELVIN L. DeFLEUR 
Indiana University 


Marriage Counseling: A Casebook, Edited fot 
the American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors. Emily H. Mudd (Chairman), Abra- 
ham Stone, Maurice J. Karpf, and Janet 
Fowler Nelson, Editors. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. 488 pp. $6.50. 
This Casebook is a distinctive achievement. It 
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describes forty-one cases as treated and recorded 
by thirty-eight members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors, These cases rep- 
resent a wide variety of marital, premarital, and 
“unmarital’’ problems. They are presented with 
just enough system and uniformity—about ten 
pages each—to permit adequate discussion and 
some useful comparisons. The several profes- 
sions engaged in marriage counseling: medicine, 
education, religion, psychology, sociology, social 
work, and law are all represeated by cases. In- 
troductory and concluding chapters make help- 
ful generalizations. Committee authorship makes 
many a book deadly, but this is the kind of 
work which needs a committee to lend it author- 
ity and system, and the editors deserve great 
praise for devoted and competent labor extend- 
ing over seven years. The book is dedicated to 
the memory of Robert Latou Dickinson. 

In its announcement the Association Press 
said: “It is not a ‘popular’ book . . . Marriage 
Counseling is a professional book for those 
professionals concerned about the techniques 
and processes for helping people with marital 


problems. It is an advanced seminar. . . .” Hence 
it may be of some interest to note that a class of 
twenty-seven junior and senior women under- 
graduates, studying ‘‘The Family,” read most of 
this Casebook and found it highly valuable as a 
supplement to a conventional text. When asked 


to review it, only four of the twenty-seven re- 
ports could be construed as negative or doubtful 
regarding its undergraduate suitability, seven 
were definitely favorable, and sixteen enthusias- 
tic. Some meaningful comments follow. 

“It accomplishes what in my eyes are the im- 
portant aims of a course in Marriage and the 
Family.” “I used to think condescendingly . . . 
‘what a disgrace for them to bring their prob- 
lems to an outsider’ . . . the reading of Marriage 
Counseling made me change my attitude.” “The 
initial job of the counselor is to identify the 
pertinent hurts . . . and communicate them to 
the clients.” “Only when an emotional habit 
which cannot be overcome emerges during the 
course of counseling does the situation fall out- 
side the counseling field” (that is, into psycho- 
therapy). “The same technique applied to seem- 
ingly similar cases may a in totally dissimi- 
lar decisions on the part of the clients.” 

If anything is insufficiently represented in this 
book, it would seem to be relatively brief cases 
handled by rational procedures, information, 
semantics, and conscious habit training. The 
challenging, interesting cases which make good 
stories tend to involve a lot of unconscious moti- 
vation and thus create the impression that the 
book has a strong Freudian slant. The book 
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(p. 471) explains why these reported cases 
show more “success” than an average run of 
cases. But can we expect any book, whose pur- 
pose is to describe any art, to clutter up its pages 
with details about unfinished jobs or cases 
whose outcome is unknown? It may be that 
counseling sometimes does harm; if so, we need 
a case record of such as adequate as these rec- 
ords of success. Indeed, follow-up is the weak 
link in marriage counseling when considered as 
a science; it calls for more research—and a book 
of another order. 
’ JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 

Vassar College 


Major Social Problems. Earl Raab and Gertrude 
Jaeger Selznick. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1959. 582 pp. $6.50. 
This textbook is a unique combination of text 

material with readings or “adaptations” at the 

end of each chapter. It is a worthy effort, and the 
combination will be useful and provocative in 
the classroom. Delinquency and group prejudice 
receive special attention; they are allotted con- 
‘siderably more space than other subjects dis- 
cussed, and the coverage is excellent in both 

cases. Crime, the family, school problems, im- 

migration, and “dependency” are given less at- 

tention. 

The chapter on the family will be of particu- 
lar interest to readers of this periodical. Ameri- 
can family problems are approached in terms of 
the trend “to a rather loose, atomistic arrange- 
ment in which divorce is relatively frequent and 
early emancipation of the young not only occurs 
but is actively encouraged.’ Whether this means 
atrophy and decay for the family or adaptation 
and discovery is the point at issue. 

The authors, all things considered, are op- 
timistic. A discussion of divorce and the loss of 
family functions is followed by brief accounts of 
several recent developments, such as the emer- 
gence of new consumption goals for the family 
as a whole which the authors suggest may make 
possible greater family unity. They contend fur- 
ther that a growing child-centeredness in the 
home helps to unite husbands and wives across 
the many separations occasioned by modern 
urban life, and that suburban home ownership, 
the do-it-yourself movement, a new participation 
in community affairs, and the crystallization of 
a number of effective family social services also 
are helping to meet contemporary needs. The 
authors <i ya and recommend these develop- 
ments, and suggest that they are “spontaneous 
efforts on the part of the modern family to 
achieve greater unity.” This cohesiveness, they 
believe, may serve as a key to underlying condi- 
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tions which contribute to other social problems 
not directly involving the family. 

Most noteworthy among the 32 readings are 
several good examples of journalism in the so- 
cial problems area, and the articles on delin- 
quency and group prejudice greatly enhance the 
text. But in many cases the readings present 
opinions and points of view rather than exam- 
ples of research into social problems; and this 
should cause concern, for students may be en- 
couraged unwittingly to feel that social prob- 
lems are to be debated rather than systematically 
studied. There is, for example, an article pre- 
senting ‘‘a Southerner’s view of desegregation,” 
one revealing a Catholic view of divorce and 
stressing the “evils of divorce,” a statement 
about alienation in modern life by Rollo May, 
and a call for more intellectual discipline in 
American education by Arthur Bestor. 

Not surprisingly, the greatest problem con- 
fronting problems texts is left unsolved——the 
problem of uniting the diversity of ideas and 
facts about social problems into a sustained and 
integrated analysis. Ideally this would be an 
analysis whose elements progressively reveal a 
connection between the social antecedents of 
problem conditions and the social action which 
is to be recommended, one whose development 
leads to a cumulative understanding of social 


problems rather than to a puzzling scatter of in- 
formation and hypotheses. Of course, such an 
analysis at the present time could only be a 
polemic with political overtones, and that is 
not in keeping with the current mode of aca- 
demic interest in problems. But this volume, 


like others in the field, does not avoid polemics. 
It does succeed in dispelling the charge of 


being doctrinaire. 
LEONARD G. BENSON 
North Texas State College 
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3 Prentice-Hall Texts by Landis and Landis 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MAR- 
RIAGE, AND FAMILY LIVING, 3rd 
Edition, by Judson and Mary Landis 

Objectively, warmly and sensibly, this 

ment for the high school student. Personal adjust- 
ment as a basis for successful living with oneself 
and with others is continuously stressed. The 
new third edition contains an treatment 
of the family as an institution, personality traits, 
dating (based on a 1959 study), looking toward 
pred age for marriage, in-laws, and adopted 

ren. 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE, 2nd Edition, 
by Judson and Mary Landis 


Building Your Life shows the junior high school 
student the important things he needs to know to 
build a successful and satisfying life. He is shown 
how to build and maintain good health—mental, 
emotional, social, and physical. He is provided 
with understanding of boy-girl relationships, the 
family, his obligations to himself and society. And 
he is given perspective on vocations. 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MAR- 
RIAGE, 3rd Edition, by Judson and Mary 


This book for college students assumes that it is 
within the power of most people to build good 
marriages if they are adequately prepared. Con- 
taining more practical information than any book 
of its kind, this edition presents new material on 
troublesome problems faced by young men who 
marry in a foreign land while in the military 
service, points out danger signals in mate selec- 
tion, and deals realistically with matters to be 
faced by those who contemplate marrying one 
who has been divorced. In addition the book in- 
cludes the results of an analysis of 200 couples 
who were engaged in 1957 plus recent research on 
the dating habits of 3000 students from 11 col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the United 
States. Thus, marriage while in college is treated 
on the basis of what young people are thinking 
and doing today. A student manual, Youth and 
Marriage, 2nd Edition, by Judson and Mary 
Landis, is also available. 


Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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